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PREFACE 

•J fjpe 


WL I sat down to write the introduction to Dashkova's Memoirs, 

I had a moment of crisis: Why, I wondered, had I decided that it would 
be a good idea to reissue the memoirs of an eighteenth-century Russian 
princess? Who would be interested in her and what relevance could she 
possibly have for readers of English in the late twentieth century? Dash¬ 
kova’s times and her reminiscences, which I had found so compelling 
when I initiated the project, suddenly seemed very far removed from the 
lives of late twentieth-century readers, partly, I now realize, because it 
had been almost a year since I had read the .Memoirs 

As I reread the work, I found myself once again totally absorbed by 
the figure of Dashkova, a strong, outspoken, extremely intelligent, some¬ 
times annoyingly self-righteous, courageous woman. At least that’s “my" 
Dashkova; the image I get when I read her Memoirs I wish I could know 
what your image is of her after reading the Memoirs, I am very curious 
about how people react to Dashkova's writing. 

Students in my classes have had very strong responses to Dashkova’s 
Memoirs . some have been fascinated, many have found her self-righteous, 
others have found her interesting for what she reveals about the lives of 
women in eighteenth-century Russia. These students influenced my views 
on Dashkova a great deal and many of my comments are responses to 
questions they raised in class about the princess and the role of women in 
eighteenth-century Russia. For your insightful comments and thoughtful 
and thought-provoking reading and responses, my thanks go to: Ashley 
Barfield, Sara Seten Berghausen, Sandy Bostian, Chelsea Chesen, Julie 
Fishman, Jay Forrest, Julie Freeman, Kate Horst, Laura Krech, Jeff John¬ 
son, Kay Sinnema, Mec Ae Song, Laura Weatherly, and Laura White. 
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Many others have also contributed to this project. I especially want 
to thank: Ken Wissoker of Duke University Press for much wise advice 
delivered with a sense of humor; Kathleen Hannan for expert editing and 
lively discussion, and Sally Kux, Barbara Norton, Stephanie Sandler, Banu 
Subramaniam, and Alexander Woronzoff- DashkofF for insightful readings, 
comments, and questions. 

Jehanne M Gheith 
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For my part I think she [Dashltora] would be most in her element at the Helm of 
the State, or Generalissimo of the Army, or Farmer General of the Empire. In fact 
she was bom for business on a large scale which is not irreconcilable with the Life of 
a Woman who at It headed a Revolution who for 12 years afterwards govern'd 
an Academy of Arts and Sciences. — CATHERINE W1LMOT, The Russian Journals 
of Martha and Catherine Wilmot, ltOJ-1 tot 

T 

Ahe Princess Dashkova, as Catherine Wilmot’s statement implies, was a 
forceful and intelligent woman.' She was also unconventional and coura¬ 
geous: While visiting Danzig (present-day Gdansk), at an inn frequented 
by “Russians and all really distinguished travellers” (118),* Dashkova was 
dismayed to see two pictures depicting battles in which the Russians 
were defeated and the Prussians victorious. Dashkova took exception to 
this representation of events and decided to change it. She first tried 
to go through official channels, but discovered that even two prominent 
and powerful Russian citizens, Rahbinder, the Chargl d’Affaires, and the 
sometime military commander Aleksei Orlov, were convinced that there 
was no way to remove the paintings. Dashkova, changing her strategy, 
took matters into her own hands. She ordered paints bought, locked the 
door to the main room of the inn where the paintings hung, and with 
two (male ) allies, spent most of the night repainting the uniforms to show 
the Prussians defeated and the Russians victorious. And she left Danzig 
within two days. 

Dashkova's action demonstrates the possibilities open to those outside 
official structures of state. By this I do not mean to su gge st that Dashkova 
was powerless; she was a privileged member of the Russian aristocracy. 
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Bui, as a woman, she could not be Charge d'Affaire* or a military com¬ 
mander,’ and so her relationship to official structures was different from 
those of Rah binder who, because he was committed to working through 
official channels, could do nothing about the paintings (118). Dashkova 
(who seemingly was not traveling in any official capacity) was not bound 
by conventional solutions as she indicated in her first question to Rah- 
binder: why, she wanted to know, didn't the wealthy Orlov simply buy 
the paintings and bum them (118)? 4 She did not have the money to put 
this solution into practice; but, reiving on her wits and will, she effected 
a change that those in (officially) powerful positions declined to bring 
about. 

This repainting reveals a great deal about Dashkova's faith in the power 
of representation (an important fact to keep in mind as one reads her 
self-representation). All autobiographical writing is to some extent inter¬ 
pretation, and Dashkova's, as this episode suggests, is constructed with 
an eye to showing Russia (and herself ) in a favorable light. This incident 
also illustrates Dashkova's belief that the representation of “reality" has 
tremendous power to influence others: it does not matter who actually 
won or lost, what matters is the representation. Revising, repainting his¬ 
tory, unhesitatingly inscribing her version of "reality" into the paintings, 
Dashkova displays a breathtaking self-confidence. 

There is also a rebellious, playful side to Dashkova's repainting. The 
princess, usually described as serious, intelligent, respected, sometimes as 
humorless, 5 locked herself into a room with two gentlemen, 6 and painted 
late into the night; this is one of the most memorable images in the Mem- 
oin Dashkova thoroughly enjoyed charging the representation of reality 
and making events come out the way that she wanted them to. She states: 
“I was as happy and as nervous of not being allowed to finish my boyish 
prank as a naughty child in dread of his parents' return" (119). 

Finally, this episode indicates Dashkova's devotion to Russia, some¬ 
thing she emphasizes throughout her narrative. Very little is known about 
women’s relation to the Russian state since women (in most cases) did not 
hold government posts and did not serve in the military, the two tradi¬ 
tional venues for expressing love of country. How did women conceive of 
and express their relationship to the state and how did that relationship 
differ from that of men such as Derzhavin and Bolotov, two male mem¬ 
oirists of the eighteenth century? Dashkova's memoirs are one important 
source of information about the relations of women to the Russian state, 
both in her description of her own activity and in her commentary on 
other women’s involvement at the Russian court and abroad. 
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Ekaterina Romanovna Dashkova (1743-1810) nbr Vorontsova, was one 
of the first women to hold public office in Europe-, she was Director of the 
Rrtersburg Academy of Sciences and founder and President of the Rus¬ 
sian Academy (1783-94). 7 She was the author of numerous plays, articles, 
and one of the first Russians to edit a journal, Sobesedntk liubitelei rossuskogo 
lima (The Companion of Lavers of the Russian Word), 1783-84. Dashkova was 
internationally known: she was a member of the American Philosophical 
Society (Benjamin Franklin nominated Dashkova for membership). 1 As a 
girl of nineteen, she played an important role in the coup that brought 
Catherine It to the throne, an event that continued to matter deeply to 
Dashkova for the rest of her life. 

Despite her remarkable achievements, Dashkova died in isolation, for¬ 
gotten by all but a few, and she has continued to be largely forgotten 
today. There is no entry for her in such major reference sources as Victor 
Terras's Handbook of Russian Literature (1983). Students, undergraduate and 
graduate, are rarely required or encouraged to read her Memoirs, and rela¬ 
tively little scholarly research has been done on Dashkova, although this 
situation has begun to charge in recent years* The fact that Dashkova 
continues to be overlooked, even in studies of women’s history, indicates 
both the extent to which historians of Russia have neglected women and 
the extent to which even feminist rev ision of history is too often shaped 
by historiographical models that concentrate on the figure of the ruler 
rather than moving to a broader, more inclusive notion of what constitutes 
“history."* 

My discussion locates Dashkova’s Memoirs in several different contexts: 
the network of relationships between Russian aristocratic women in the 
eighteenth century (a topic that has been very little studied); women’s 
negotiation of “public" and “private" in Russia (and how this encourages 
rethinking these terms); the political, emotional, intellectual, and perhaps 
erotic relationship between the female subject (Dashkova) and the female 
ruler (Catherine II); and, finally, how Dashkova’s memoirs fit into the 
tradition of autobiographical w ritings by Russian women and enable us to 
make broad cross-cultural comparisons with women’s autobiographical 
writings in other traditions." 

Other important questions include: What do these memoirs and their 
later reception reveal about constructions of femininity in Russia and 
about specific Russian understandings of gender and of the individual? 
What have Russians considered important in telling a life, and, more 
specifically, tellirg a woman’s life? 

On one level, Dashkova’s multi-layered memoirs represent an attempt 
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to balance “public" and “private," 11 revealing the difficulties encountered 
by a highly intelligent woman struggling to be both prominent in the 
“public" realm and “feminine" as that was defined by her culture (which 
included being active in the “private" realm of home and family). Dash¬ 
kova presents the dilemma of a woman who wanted a “public” life at 
a time when women rarely participated in state service. As Catherine 
Wilmot noted (see epigraph), Dashkova was well suited to hold an official 
post (even to be a leader of state) 1 * yet, given the conventions of femi¬ 
ninity in Russia, she could not directly express a desire for such a role, 
perhaps not even to herself. 14 

Dashkova begins her memoir by situating herself in both “public” and 
“private" domains: within the realm of the court and within a network of 
female relationship. The first event she describes is her baptism; she notes 
that the Empress Elizaveta (usually called Elizabeth in English) and the 
Grand Duke (the future Peter III) were her godparents. Traditionally, the 
godmother holds the infant girl at the baptismal font and Dashkova IS calls 
attention to this fact, saying that the Empress, “held me at the baptismal 
font, while the Grand Duke . . . was my godfather" (31). In beginning 
her Mtmotn with this image of being held by Elizaveta, Dashkova stresses 
her connection, physical and spiritual, with the female ruler. Much of 
the rest of Dashkova’s “life" is narrated from the perspective of her re¬ 
lationship with Catherine II, so that these first sentences are a particularly 
appropriate beginning to her narrative. 

Dashkova further emphasizes the nexus of female relationship by noting 
that the honor of having Elizaveta as godmother was granted not because 
the princess's uncle was related by marrugc to the Empress but because 
of Elizaveta’s friendship with Dashkova’s mother. Dashkova describes her 
mother as one “who with the greatest tact, zeal and, I may say, generosity, 
supplied the Empress—then still a Princess living in straitened circum¬ 
stances at the Court of the Empress Anna—with whatever was necessary 
for her household and her dresses of which she was very fond" (31 ). 

Hi is first paragraph and the subtexts embedded in it provide a key 
for understanding the dilemma of an aristocratic woman in eighteenth- 
century Russia who attempted to be involved in the “public” sphere. 
Dashkova’s aforementioned uncle, Mikhail Vorontsov, aided Elizaveta in 
the coup that brought her to the throne in 1740. For this he was rewarded 
by high court appointments, eventually becoming Grand Chancellor; he 
was also granted military rank and estates. Dashkova, too, participated 
in a coup which brought a female ruler to power; and Dashkova, like 
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her uncle, was eventually rewarded with estates and government posts, 
but she never attained (or was never granted) as politically influential a 
position as that held by her uncle. Nor did she develop the kind of friend¬ 
ship with Catherine II that she describes her own mother as having with 
Elizaveta. Perhaps because Dashkova wanted both the political influence 
traditionally associated with males in Russia and the close friendship asso¬ 
ciated with females, she was frequently disappointed in both the lack of 
a “private" friendship with the Empress and by her own “public" role. 

In directing the two academies, Dashkova entered the realm of govern¬ 
ment service in a way unprecedented for a woman. She initially refused the 
post of Director of the Academy of Sciences in a letter to Catherine II (the 
letter remained unsent), citing her gender as the reason: “God himself, by 
creating me a woman .. . exempted me from accepting the employment 
of a Director of an Academy of Sciences" (101). It was so unusual for a 
woman to be appointed Director of the Academy of Sciences that offi¬ 
cials did not know what the proper procedures were: Prince Viazcmskii, 
the Minister of Justice, asked the Empress Catherine whether Dashkova 
should be sworn in as were all employees of the state. Catherine’s answer 
ensures that Dashkova will begin her duties on the same basis as other 
(male) employees: “Unquestionably [she should be sworn in]... for I have 
never made a secret of Princess Dashkova’s appointment to the Director¬ 
ship of the Academy; true enough, I have no need for fresh assurances 
of her loyalty to me and the country, but the ceremony would give me 
pleasure because her appointment would thereby gain in sanction and 
publicity" (JoG).* 

Despite Dashkova’s protest that her gender made her unfit to head the 
Academy of Sciences, she took on the post and proved herself eminently 
capable of fulfilling her duties—more capable, in fact, than the previous 
director had been. Dashkova secured the Academy of Sciences’ financial 
position, oversaw the compilation of and contributed to the Academy’s 
first Russian dictionary, had academy buildings put up, and instituted a 
series of lectures for less privileged nobles, which she herself occasionally 
attended—perhaps the first example of a Russian woman who received 
a form of higher education.' 7 

The discrepancies between Dashkova’s competent actions and modest 
words are part of a larger pattern: throughout her Memotn she describes 
her achievements in a language of self-effacement. The constant tension 
between confident self-presentation of her own actions and words— 
which are often bold and brilliant—and the modest disclaimers with 
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which she follows or anticipates these descriptions may seem confusing 
at times. My students have often labeled this tension self-righteous or 
hypocritical, for Dashkova seems to present herself as “great" and then 
say how little she deserves such a representation.* 

But this vacillation served Dashkova well: while she may have believed 
her own self-effacing words, she also used these and other conventions 
common among women aristocrats of her time * (perhaps unconsciously) 
as a way to attain her own goals. For example, knowing that the members 
of the Academy would be at best ambivalent about having a woman in 
a position of authority over them, Dashkova, when taking the oath of 
loyalty to the Crown, gently deflected possible resistance by bringing up 
the issue of her femaleness directly: “You are .. . surely as surprised as I 
am myself at seeing me come here (the Chamber of the Senate] to swear 
an oath of loyalty to Her Majesty whose very name has for long been 
engraved on my heart. But one must obey, and not believe oneself exempt 
from a duty prescribed for all. To this is due this unusual event—the 
appearance of a woman in your august sanctuary" 0 ° 7 k 

Couching her directorship in the deferential language of obedience of 
a loyal subject, Dashkcna both defuses potential hostility and constructs 
a relationship between herself and members of the Academy as loyal sub¬ 
jects of Catherine II. This, under autocratic rule, was a nearly unassailable 
position: how could anyone grumble against Dashkova if she were merely 
fulfilling the sovereign’s will? While such statements may have been an 
honest expression of her own ambivalent thoughts and feelings, they could 
also work brilliantly to facilitate her work with the Academy. With this 
approach, Dashkova lessens any suspicion that she might be “unfeminine” 
and establishes herself as an imperially sanctioned, and yet unthrratening, 
leader. By directly and publicly addressing the issue of her femininity, 
by reassuring Academy members that they would maintain a measure of 
control—it is still their “august sanctuary"—by proclaiming her “igno¬ 
rance" to her audience (206), and focusing directly on the unusual nature 
of her role, Dashkova opens a space within which to work effectively. 
This is but one example of her negotiation of the feminine conventions of 
her time and class or estate (josiorie). 10 Her memoirs are full of such ex¬ 
amples and, in fact, this movement between a rhetoric of self-effacement 
and describing accomplishments unusual for a woman in this period is a 
central feature of Dashkova's text. 21 

Aristocratic women were expected to be modest in the eighteenth 
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century,” and Dashkova had internalized this attitude: When speaking of 
Mrs. Damer, a talented sculptress, Dashkova notes approvingly Darner’s 
inclination “to hide her natural superiority" (17 j). (This refers, apparently, 
to the artist’s reticence about her intellectual abilities—Dashkova is de¬ 
lighted that she discovers only by accident that Damer reads Greek [ 17$]). 
Such a formulation poses difficulties for an intelligent woman writing 
about her life: Dashkova values intellect, education, and modesty (hiding 
talents). The latter makes depicting her own abilities extraordinarily com¬ 
plicated: how does one both represent and hide one's intellect? 

One of Dashkova’s solutions is to present her own importance as re¬ 
flected in others’ responses to her. Instead of direct statements, she shows 
how famous others—figures like Diderot, Voltaire, King Frederick II (the 
Great)—insisted on meeting her and how impressed they were, usually 
by her intellect. 

Far from being awed by the acknowledged great minds of the day, 
Dashkova, in most cases, reports not so much what these figures said but 
rather her own words," thereby emphasizing her effect on her interlocu¬ 
tors rather than theirs on her. For example, she describes how she changed 
Diderot’s views on serfdom (124-2$) and argued with the Austrian diplo¬ 
mat Prince Kaunitz about Peter I. After describing such interchanges in 
great detail, however, Dashkova often makes disclaimers. In the case of 
her conversations with Kaunitz, she reports her reaction on learning that 
he had been impressed by their conversation: “I had never had a suf¬ 
ficiently high opinion of myself to imagine that my conversation could 
interest a Minister with so distinguished a mind as Kaunitz. ... If I had 
sharply criticized the Prince’s ideas it was because 1 loved truth and my 
country in equal measure" (182). 

Many of my students have found this vacillation confusing and I also 
find it frustrating, rather than being a strong woman and proud of it, 
Dashkova diminishes her own accomplishments. But both these reactions 
reflect a late twentieth-century perspective. In fact, Dashkova's double 
self-presentation is part of what enabled her to attain so much within the 
conventions of her society: by giving the words about her own intelli¬ 
gence to authoritative others while she herself makes disclaimers, she is 
able to present herself as brilliant in a way that would not threaten either 
her own or others’ conceptions of what it meant to be a “good” woman. 
It is impossible to know to what extent Dashkova had internalized her 
disclaimers or to what extent she used them consciously to facilitate her 
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role as a powerful leader. It is clear though, that this was an effective 
way to present herself (would any other form of presentation have been 
acceptable or convincing to her hearers, and later, her intended readers?). 

DASHKOVA AND CATHERINE II 

Russia was ruled by women for approximately two-thirds of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, 14 yet there is very little scholarship about the implications 
of this for women and for men. n Dashkova is one example (perhaps the 
most prominent) of someone for whom it was very important that Russia 
was governed by a woman; it is not a coincidence that the first woman 
to hold such important government posts was appointed by a woman. 
Dashkova’s achievements are inextricably linked with Catherine 11 , not 
only because of her own strong feeling for the Empress but also because 
Dashkova could not have had the influence at court that she did had the 
ruler been male. 

There is some debate as to whether gender was a factor in eighteenth- 
century evaluations of female rulers, but, as David Griffiths and Barbara 
Norton each demonstrate, women were usually thought less suited to 
rule than men (both in and after the eighteenth century)” Female rule 
changed Russian society, affecting both the structures of the family and 
court life. Robin Bis ha argues that, in the eighteenth century, due to the 
combination of female rule and greater contact with the “West," 27 daugh¬ 
ters' needs began to be taken into account in Russia for the first time and 
that this radically changed expectations about marriage and family. 21 She 
also shows that throughout the eighteenth century women had unprece¬ 
dented access to female rulers and that this was reflected in the court and 
beyond.” Norton’s and Bisha’s arguments are supported by the fact that 
shortly after coming to the throne Pavel (Paul) I (re published a rule of 
male primogeniture, 10 so that women could no longer lead Russia. 

Dashkova’s relationship with Catherine II is an example of how 
women’s having informal access to the ruler could have far-ranging effects. 
The princess notes that the Empress frequently invited Dashkova “to her 
Jewel Chamber . .. where we used to sit and talk alone and quite freely 
while her hair was being combed and dressed" (2)9—40). Under male rule, 
it is men who have access to the ruler in such moments, and it is in these 
informal encounters that much of the business of state is contracted. The 
Russian Academy, for example, was bom out of one such casual conver¬ 
sation (between Dashkova and Catherine, 2ij) Thus under female rulers. 
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women had easier access to the ruler and, presumably, more influence on 
the “public" sphere. 

There is another equally important, though less easily described and 
analyzed, side to the relationship between Dashkova and Catherine: their 
emotional and intellectual relationship. Dashkova invested a great deal of 
energy in Catherine; she also identified with the Empress (e.g., 77-78). 
Friendships between women have been variously described as supportive, 
rare, and/or competitive (or some combination of these): u the relationship 
between Dashkova and Catherine II was all of these. 

Dashkova describes her relationship with Catherine II as one of mutual 
intellectual attraction. They met when Dashkova (then Vorontsova) was 
only fifteen and the Grand Duchess (the future Empress) nearly twice that 
age. Dashkova was a particularly welcome ally for the Grand Duchess: 
Dashkova’s elder sister, Elizaveta, was the mistress of the Grand Duke— 
Catherine’s husband, the future Peter III—a fact that the powerful Voron¬ 
tsov family was trying to use to increase their own influence. Thus, 
the relationship with Dashkova meant that Catherine had a friend in 
the “enemy camp." The Grand Duchess captivated the young Dashkova 
by her conversation, her intellect, and her charm. According to Dash¬ 
kova, Catherine had already heard about the younger woman’s intellectual 
abilities, and Dashkova presents intellect as the magnetic force of their 
relationship: “I could argue, perhaps, that as there were no other two 
women at the time, apart horn the Grand Duchess and myself, who 
did any serious reading, we were mutually drawn toward each other" 
(36). While Dashkova certainly exaggerates here (there were other well- 
read women in eighteenth-century Russia), 11 the intellectual attraction 
and bond between the two was powerful and long-lasting. From the ex¬ 
tant letters of Catherine II it is clear that their intellectual exchange was 
intensely exciting—they commented on one another’s manuscripts, dis¬ 
cussed their reading, and recommended books to one another not only 
in the 1760s but even in the 1780s when their relationship was more dis¬ 
tant and often strained.” It is no accident that when Catherine appointed 
Dashkova to a government post it was as head of the two academics; their 
intellectual relationship was consistently lively and the realm of intellect 
was where Catherine trusted Dashkova the most. 14 

After Catherine became Empress, her relationship with Dashkova be¬ 
came more distant, and at various points deteriorated seriously, especially 
in 179) after Dashkova allowed the publication of Iakov Kniazhnin’s play 
Vadim of Novgorod In light of recent events in France, where the Revolution 
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of 1789 had toppled the monarchy and raised the specter of republicanism 
across Europe, Catherine interpreted this play, in which Vadim speaks 
for the Novgorodian *rche (a kind of popular assembly), as antimonarchi- 
cal and became extremely angry with Dashkova.” In 1794, Dashkova left 
Petersburg; after this she did not see Catherine before the latter’s death 
in 179^, but remained devoted to the Empress for the rest of her life. 
Catherine Wilmot writes: 

She (Dashkova] has promised to shew me the Empress Catherine's 
letters. ... Indeed, it is necessary to qualify oneself with the knowl¬ 
edge of public things and characters during the time of Catherine 
the Second, for to these the princess perpetually alludes; and her 
mind wanders so naturally back to the court, and study, and toilet, 
and boudoir of that empress, that I am beginning to fancy myself 
a party concerned in the revolution. . . . the principal salon here 
is ornamented with a colossal picture of Catherine on horseback in 
uniform; besides this, there are portraits of her in every room.” 

One can read this relationship as either obsession or deep devotion; in 
either case, Catherine’s importance for Dashkova is clear. I see the inten¬ 
sity of this relationship as a tribute by Dashkova not only to Catherine per¬ 
sonally but also to the Empress as representative of Russia, for Dashkova 
believed that Catherine's reign was crucial for her country’s well-being. 17 

Dashkova had one other relationship that was of equal or nearly equal 
significance to her relationship with Catherine: her marriage. Empress 
and husband are inextricably connected in Dashkova’s Mtmom. For all 
her protestations of love for her husband, Dashkova’s depiction of her re¬ 
lationship with Catherine is far more compelling than her portrayal of her 
marriage. This, I think, is partly because her husband died when she was 
only twenty and partly because of her own desire to work in the “public’’ 
sphere; Catherine could link “public" and “private" in a way Dashkova’s 
husband could not. The erotic also may play a role in Dashkova’s relation¬ 
ship to Catherine, and I explore this facet of their friendship later in this 
essay. 

Especially while her husband was still alive, Dashkova fiequently juxta¬ 
posed husband and Empress. After meeting the future Catherine II, Dash¬ 
kova noted: “She [the Grand Duchess] had a powerful rival for the affec¬ 
tions of my heart, in the person of Prince Dashkov to whom I was already 
betrothed. But soon he came to share my opinion of her, and all rivalry 
ceased” (36). This implies that the Grand Duchess had the first claim on 
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her affection and loyalty; it is Prince Dashkov who is the interloper on an 
already established relationship (even though Dashkova was betrothed to 
him). And the conflict is resolved not by a lessening of Dashkova's feeling 
for either, nor by a change in the Grand Duchess; rather it is Prince Dash¬ 
kov who had to change. (One wonders what would have happened had 
the Prince not come to respect Catherine II?) Later in life, too, Dashkova 
continued to equate her relationships with her husband and the Empress: 
“I know of only two things which could have stirred up the small portion 
of bile which nature had mingled in my composition; the infidelity of 
my husband . .. and whatever could tarnish the fame of my sovereign, 
Catherine the Second. - 

There are also some important parallels between husband and empress 
in the first of the two bedroom scenes between Dashkova and Catherine.* 
Dashkova, on learning that the Empress Elizaveta is dying, goes to the 
Grand Duchess to offer her support and allegiance to Catherine’s cause. 
Even though Dashkova herself was sick, and it was late at night and 
cold (it was December in St. Petersburg), she did not hesitate. Further, 
the entrances to the palace were guarded, and Dashkova did not know 
exactly where the Grand Duchess’s rooms were located; she could easily 
have ended up, as she notes, in the Grand Duke's rooms rather than the 
Grand Duchess’s (48). But Dashkova found her way to Catherine, who, 
though she was already in bed, received the princess, and insisted that she 
warm up in bed before talking. Catherine expressed worry for Dashkova’s 
health: “What brings you here, my dear princess, at this hour and at such 
risk to your health, which you know to be precious to your husband and 
to me?" (49). 

Prince Dashkov echoes this concern for the princess’s health: when 
Dashkova returns home after visiting Catherine, the prince praises her for 
her action, but his praise was “qualified ... by his fear that my nocturnal 
escapade might have been detrimental to my delicate state of health" (50). 

Dashkova’s visit to Catherine recalls a similar visit to Prince Dashkov 
when he was sick (4.1-42), at a time when Dashkova herself was in labor. 
(Given the difficulty of giving birth, this act establishes Dashkova as a 
determined woman and loving wife, if a little careless of her maternal 
obligations.) 

Dashkova equates her relationships with Catherine and Prince Dash¬ 
kov throughout the Memoirs; she is intensely emotionally involved with 
each of them (as she later becomes with Martha Wilmot, the Anglo-Irish 
woman to whom Dashkova’s memoir is dedicated). The support of her 
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female friends (usually non-Russian) was very important for Dashkova, 
who seems to have had a capacity for deep relationship, expressed mainly 
for women friends It is too early to say to what extent this depth of 
friendship was typical for Russian women in the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries, 40 but it does suggest that, for Dashkova, Catherine was 
friend, model (as a powerful woman), and ruler of Russia, about which 
Dashkova cared deeply Catherine both empowered Dashkova, by giving 
her a role in the polity, and was destructive for her, by withdrawing her 
friendship for reasons Dashkova did not fully understand. The friendship 
between the two both complicated the relationship of subject and ruler 
and was complicated by it. It is easy to imagine that the relations between 
two competent, intelligent women, who were both involved in the “pub¬ 
lic" sphere at a time when that was unusual for women, would be both 
threatening and reassuring, supportive and competitive. 

A question that frequently comes up in my classes is whether and to 
what extent the relationship between Dashkova and Catherine can accu¬ 
rately be described as erotic. This question is in some senses anachronistic 
(for understandings of sexuality in eighteenth-century Russia were differ¬ 
ent from twentieth-century and “Western" assumptions and perceptions). 
Yet it is an important question. There is (and was then) a fine line between 
intensity of intellectual and emotional exchange and erotic intensity, and 
it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to finally distinguish between these 
areas. 41 At least on Dashkova’s side, the intensity of her attachment to 
Catherine borders on the erotic, although by that I do not mean to su gg est 
an explicitly sexual (physical) relationship But being close to Catherine 
meant being dose to a forceful intellect, a female model, and power (the 
ruler of Russia); these factors all combine to create a relationship which 
we would now probably define as erotic, though it might not have been 
thought of in that way at the time. 42 

Dashkova played a major role in the coup of 1762 that brought Catherine 
II to the throne. Although, as many scholars have indicated, Dashkova 
exaggerated her own importance, 4 * she did help place Catherine in power 
through her decisiveness, quick mind, and her influence over key figures 
like Nikita Panin. Dashkova describes these days as some of the most 
exciting of her life. Of her meeting with Catherine II, just after the latter 
had been declared Sovereign of all the Russias, Dashkova notes: “No hap¬ 
piness could ever have exceeded mine at that moment. It had reached its 
summit" (78). This is a rare instance of Dashkova expressing happiness, 
and it does not seem coincidental that this is a moment in which “public" 
and “private" are joined. 
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Throughout the period preceding the coup, Dashkova was able to use 
her intellect and influence to effect meaningful change; she was publicly 
recognized by the soldiers and privately by Catherine (who had just been 
proclaimed Empress, 77—78). When the two women then express their 
affection for one another, Dashkova describes a deep sense of connec¬ 
tion with Catherine II. listening to the Empress tdl of her escape from 
Peterhof, Dashkova says, “I relived in my own emotions all the hopes 
and fears she must have felt" (77). Such moments of connection are rare 
in this narrative, which is largely about Dashkova's sense of isolation. In 
the scenes around the time of the coup, however, something like her full 
power could be expressed and appreciated: what could Dashkova have 
accomplished if she had regularly had an outlet for her affection, talents, 
and energies and a forum of those who would respect her? 

Shortly after this scene, Catherine and Dashkova review the troops, 
they are dressed in the uniforms of the Preobrazhenskii 44 Regiment (an 
important symbol and one appreciated by the troops, for Peter III had 
abolished these uniforms and instituted unpopular “Prussian-type" uni¬ 
forms). This image of two women reviewing troops strikes me as both 
powerful and exhilarating: how often does one see women as military 
commanders? To be two women, friends, joined in such a moment must 
have been thrilling for Dashkova. This very public moment is closely 
followed by the second bedroom scene, which takes place shortly after 
Catherine has been proclaimed Sovereign of all the Russias On a march 
with the troops, they halt for three hours. Catherine and Dashkova lie 
together on the only bed in the house, and talk about the manifestos 
Catherine plans to propose, and their fears and hopes (79). In this scene, 
Dashkova and Catherine are intellectual equals in a way that would have 
been impossible (or at least extremely unlikely) if the ruler had been a 
man. 

This image of two women talking in bed is a lovely moment of close¬ 
ness, powerfully evoked. In these intimate moments with her ruler and 
friend, public and private meet again, and this fusion seems to be what 
Dashkova longed for most of all. 


DASHKOVA S LATER YEARS 

Dashkova, as Barbara Hcldt points out, experienced the extremes of iso¬ 
lation and fame. 4 ' Prominent in her youth and again in the 1780s, in the 
latter years of her life. Dashkova lived alone, distant both from the capi¬ 
tals, and, for the most part, from her relations. When Pavel I came to the 
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throne in 1796, he punished those who had worked against Peter III, in¬ 
cluding Dashkova, who was exiled to a distant estate on the upper Volga. 
Later she was allowed to come back to her beloved Troitskoe, the estate 
where she had planted or supervised the planting of “every tree and every 
shrub” (218). She lived away from the capital and on her estate for the 
rest of her days; her last “public” act, as A. Woronzoff-DashkofT points 
out, was to write her memoirs.* 4 

Dashkova's last yean on her estate are a good example of why it is 
impossible to distinguish sharply between “public" and “private." She 
remained extremely active in her later years, as Catherine Wilmot attests: 

( ... she helps,.. the masons to build walls, she assists with her own 
hands in making the roads, she feeds the cows, she composes music, 
she sings & plays, she writes for the press, she shells the com, she 
talks out loud in Church and corrects the Priest if he is not devout, 
she talks out loud in her little Theatre and puts in the Performers 
when they are out in their parts, she is a Doctor, an Apothecary, a 
Surgeon, a Farrier, a Carpenter, a Magistrate, a lawyer;.,. and yet 
appean as if she had her time a burthen on her hands). 47 

In running her estate, Dashkova fulfilled many roles that would now 
be considered part of the “public” rather than the “private" realm. But, 
although active and productive, she was also extremely isolated. The last 
years of her life were difficult partly due to her strained relations with her 
children. Although Dashkova lived in close physical proximity to her son 
and daughter, she rarely saw either of them. Dashkova's relationship with 
her daughter, Anastasiia, had long been complicated. She did not pay as 
much attention to her daughter’s education as she did to her son's and 
she also married her daughter off early to A. E ShcheTbinin, an officer in 
the Russian army. The marriage was unhappy and to complicate matters 
further, Anastasiia fell into debt. Dashkova, though disapproving (she had 
struggled hard to keep herself free of debt) paid her daughter’s debts 
on several occasions. But, after Anastasiia acted disrespectfully to Dash¬ 
kova’s friend and surrogate daughter Martha Wilmot, Dashkova gave up 
on Anastasiia and, citing her daughter's “disrespect” and “low morals.” 
cut Anastasiia out of her will except for a small sum paid annually. 4 * Dash¬ 
kova’s son, Pavel, also disappointed her greatly. She put a lot of energy 
into his development and ensured that he received a thorough educa¬ 
tion (he received an M.A. from Edinburgh University); he later became 
a Lieutenant-General under Pavel I and also served briefly as military 
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governor of Kiev. A s she notes in the Memotn, Dashkova was deeply hurt 
when, in 178$, her son married a woman of a lower class without tell¬ 
ing his mother beforehand. Her son's death in 1807 was a terrible blow 
to Dashkova and it was only after his death that she achieved a partial 
reconciliation with her daughter-in-law, Anna. 

Dashkova died in 1810. This woman, who had been a prominent figure 
in the coup of 176} and directed two academies, died nearly completely 
forgotten; only a small group including friends, perhaps some relatives, 
the village priest, and serfs attended her burial. 

In the last decade of Dashkova's life she developed a friendship that 
proved to be not only a source of the emotional and intellectual sup¬ 
port that her relationships with her children did not provide but also the 
inspiration for writing her memoirs:*’ Martha Wilmot, cousin of Dash¬ 
kova's “dearest and best friend" (180) Mrs. Hamilton, arrived in 180)— 
and stayed for five years. 10 Dashkova claimed that, though her relatives 
had wanted her to write her memoirs, she had always refused, and that 
it was only her affection for Martha Wilmot that prompted her to write 
them. Heldt points out that it was “almost obligatory” for a woman to 
apologize for writing an autobiography. 14 But even if Dashkova's explana¬ 
tion for writing the Memotn is part of her rhetoric of self-effacement, it 
is still significant that she claims that female friendship is what impelled 
her to inscribe her life. 

It was also Martha and Catherine Wilmot, these Anglo-Irish sisters, 
who translated and copied the memoirs and Martha Wilmot, who, de¬ 
spite opposition from Dashkova's brother Simon Vorontsov, made sure 
they were published. So Dashkova's initial forays into the “public" realm 
were inspired and facilitated by one woman, Catherine II, and her last 
(the writing and posthumous publication of her memoirs) were expedited 
by two other women. Dashkova was inspired first by the older Catherine 
and then by the younger Wilmot sisters, for whom, in turn, she was a 
figure of inspiration. This is a nicely balanced image of female friendship 
and support: the Wilmots saw Dashkova’s story as important, as history, 
and insisted that it not be lost; it is, in turn, largely because of Dashkova 
that we know anything about the Wilmot sisters. 1 * 


CONSTRUCTING AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL IDENTITY 

The genesis and publishing of Dashkova’s memoirs indicates the extent to 
which Russian “selves" were constituted in relation to other nationalities: 
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Dashkova, a Russian woman, wrote her memoirs (Mon histone) in French 
at the inspiration of the Anglo-Irish Martha Wibnot. The memoirs were 
first published in English in 1840/’ and did not come out in Russian until 
18(9 (a translation of the 1840 English edition). All of this suggests a com¬ 
plex network of international relationships, making it difficult to define 
these memoirs as belonging to a single nationality.” 

I am particularly interested in the fact that Dashkova's memoirs were 
composed in French. While this is partly because, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, French was the only language Dashkova and the Wibnot sisters 
shared, many other issues are raised by Dashkova’s use of French to 
write her “history.’* Many theorists have argued that human identities 
are formed linguistically, by and in relation to the languages we learn.” 
Given that Dashkova spoke very little Russian until she was married, to 
what extent is she “Russian”? One answer to this is that throughout the 
eighteenth century and well into the nineteenth, French was the language 
of the Russian aristocracy; and so, to speak French as one’s hrst tongue 
did not make one any the less Russian. But it is not so simple, for two of 
the most famous examples of autobiographical writing by women in the 
eighteenth century were written in Russian as were many other works 
by both women and men (for instance, Labzina, Dolgorukaia, Bolotov, 
Derzhavin).” And Aleksandr Herzen, an astute commentator on Russian 
society, said of his father, who was educated in the late eighteenth cen¬ 
tury: “When he was being educated, European civilization was still so 
new in Russia that to be educated meant being so much the less Russian. 
To the end of his days he wrote more fluently and correctly in French 
than in Russian.” 17 

All of this s ugg ests that identities in Russia were shaped in relation to 
Western Europe; Russian identities were being formed by and in relation 
to non-Russian languages and traditions. But Russians also constituted 
themselves in relation to their “Eastern” neighbors, particularly those 
in the Caucasus; in fact, the Russian aristocracy’s emphasis on Western 
European traditions was, in part, a way to differentiate itself from the 
“barbaric East." Thus, the very concept of a Russian (or, in this case, a 
Russian woman) is complicated in ways that Western European or North 
American identities are not.” 

WOMEN S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL TRADITIONS 

As Heldt demonstrates in Terrible Perfection, there is a rich tradition of 
autobiographical writings by women in Russia, a tradition which has 
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remained largely unexplored. Despite Heldt’s identification of autobiog¬ 
raphy, together with the lyric, as the central mode for women authors 
in Russia,” very few studies have been done of Russian women’s auto¬ 
biographical writings. Further, the major collections of theoretical writ¬ 
ings on autobiography by women do not include analyses of Russian 
women's autobiography (with two exceptions). 40 Given these factors, it 
seems reasonable to ask: how might autobiographical writings of Russian 
women (including Dashkova's memoirs) disturb and illuminate current 
theories of women's autobiography? 41 

Russian aristocratic society modeled itself on France, yet was inevitably 
based on, permeated with, Russian and "Eastern" traditions (the latter 
from the Caucasus, Crimea, and Central Asia y. Russia is a sometimes un¬ 
easy combination of “East" and “West,” and so is a provocative site for 
comparison and exploration of theories that have been created in and for 
numerous groups and phenomena in “East" and “West.” 

Various theories and models have been proposed in the “West" for the 
life writing of women in the “East" and the “West"; usually “Western" 
women are seen as paradigmatic and “Eastern" women as interesting in the 
ways they diverge from “Western” patterns. Many “Western” theorists of 
autobiographical w ritings of women have claimed that women's autobiog¬ 
raphy (in contrast to men’s) tends to be more personal, more relational, 
and more focused on the family. 41 Estelle jelinck, for example, claims 
that unlike men’s autobiographies, “women’s autobiographies rarely mir¬ 
ror the establishment history of their times." 4 * These are problematic 
assumptions, but they underlie many explications of women's autobio¬ 
graphical writings in the “West" Of course, those memoirs (by both men 
and women) that do focus on the domestic reflect their cultures as much 
as any memoir that concentrates on affairs of state; they simply depict dif¬ 
ferent aspects of the culture, those that have traditionally been devalued 
but which are no less important than more public histories. 

Many theories about “third world" and Latin American autobiogra¬ 
phies by women focus on the autobiographer as spokesperson for her 
people: scholars argue that, unlike in the so-called “first world," where 
women, like men, speak for/as individuals, in the “third world," autobiog¬ 
raphers speak for others as well as themselves, as a member of a commu¬ 
nity. Doris Sommer, for example, in discussing the te$timonk>, details some 
of the ways that conceptions about individuality differ in the “first world" 
(Western Europe and North America) and in Latin America. 44 She argues 
that the ustimonto comes from and participates in a culture that “does not 
equate identity with individuality," 4 * a statement that could also apply to 
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Russia. Sommer’s argument suggests that there are fascinating points of 
comparison between l.atin American and Russian autobiographies, for, 
while the relationship between community and individual may be similar, 
the cultures are very different in other ways. 

Studies of women’s autobiography have generally been defined by the 
study of “Western” women, and although some scholarly works have 
focused on cross-cultural comparison (for example, Brodzki and Schenck, 
cd.. Life/Lines, Lionnet’s Autobiographical Voices, and Smith and Watson, ed., 
De/Coiomcmg the Subject), the held is still, to my mind, too much defined 
by the Anglo- french-American heritage with too little emphasis on cross- 
cultural comparison. Much of the comparative work I have read challenges 
ethnocentric assumptions about how identity is constructed, but at the 
same time it risks a certain ethnocentrism, which is, perhaps, inevitable, 
at least given the ways identity, nationality, and criticism are currently 
constructed. Yet I wonder if scholarship of autobiography is particularly 
susceptible to this; if, because many of us read autobiography as if it were 
truer than fiction, critics identify with the life stories of those they write 
about And if this is true, then does this unconscious identification make 
it easier to be ethnocentric, harder to see and acknowledge one’s own 
cultural assumptions?* 4 The study of autobiographical writings by Rus¬ 
sian women can be particularly useful in challenging such assumptions 
for they (including Dashkova's Memoirs ) break down the dichotomy of 
“Bast” and “West,” describing different concepts of both individuality and 
community, and, perhaps, of what it means to speak. 

There are many kinds of women’s autobiography, both in the “West” 
and elsewhere, as much recent theory of autobiography has shown; 47 
there are multiple ways of constituting a self, multiple understandings 
of identity and gender depending on factors such as culture, historical 
period, class, race, religion, and sexuality. Although a strict typology of 
Russian women’s autobiographical forms would be out of place here, de¬ 
lineating several broad, sometimes overlapping categories may be useful. 
These autobiographical writings range from the memoirs of the ruler or 
public leader** to childhood memoirs;** from pseudo-autobiographies 70 
to the autobiographical writings of women literati 71 (including pieces like 
Tsvetaeva’s innovative prose fragments); 71 from writings that concentrate 
on an unusual event or series of events 71 to prison memoirs. 7 * There is 
another important subgenre of Russian women’s autobiographical writ¬ 
ings: those that ostensibly focus on famous (usually male) others, often 
a husband. 71 As Beth Holmgren has shown in the case of Lidiia Chukov- 
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skaia and Nadezhda Mandelstam, however, writing about another can be 
a way to author oneself and comment on one's times * Because Russian 
women's autobiographical writings have been so little studied, it is too 
early to say definitely how Dashkova's memoirs participate in these tradi¬ 
tions. But her memoirs do fit into several of the categories listed above: she 
discusses her activities and achievements in both “public’* and “private'* 
spheres; she was an author; she defines herself in relation to a famous 
other (Catherine II); and, though she was never in prison, she describes 
an experience of exile. 

And just as Dashkova's memoirs balance individual achievement and 
connection with others, many later autobiographies do the same: negoti¬ 
ator how to represent achievements in the “public” and “private” spheres 
is a prominent facet of the autobiographical writings of many Russian 
women, though they depict these struggles in very different ways (as 
one would expect, given different time periods, positions in society, per¬ 
sonalities). Dashkova’s memoirs indicate that women’s representations of 
talent or achievement, and of their relationships to family, friends, and 
state have a long and rich history in Russia. 

Cross-cultural comparisons of women’s self-representations are vital 
for understanding how gender is constructed in various times and places, 
and for deconstructing various ideas about femininity as monolithic. Many 
have discussed the multiplicity of gender (noting that women of differ¬ 
ent classes, races, times, etc., have very different experiences), but much 
scholarship also reveals underlying assumptions that women everywhere 
and of every time are similar in some fundamental ways. 77 It seems much 
more likely to me that we often think of women as similar because it is 
easier than exploring the subtleties of cultural and social constructions of 
gender or examining our own assumptions about what it means to be a 
woman (or man). Comparing women in different cultures makes it much 
more difficult to retain uncomplicated essentialist assumptions. 7 * 

Dashkova's memoirs raise many complex issues around the construc¬ 
tion of Russian female identity in the eighteenth century and beyond. 
Study of her work (and that of other Russian women authors) and engag¬ 
ing women's work, worlds, and identities can lead to reconceptualizing 
Russian literary and historical traditions that have generally omitted writ¬ 
ings by women; further, examining Dashkova’s work in cross-cultural 
perspective encourages asking new questions and developing new ap¬ 
proaches to and understandings of gender, identity, nationality, and self¬ 
representation. 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 

The problem of how to transliterate Russian names is always a thorny 
one, with no perfect solution. I have updated the transliteration of proper 
names to accord with a modified Library of Congress system (with the 
exception of reference materials, I have not included the symbol to indi¬ 
cate where a soft sign appears in the original Russian). There are several 
exceptions: because I hope that Dashkova's Memoirs will have a readership 
of both Slavists and non-SLavists, I have throughout the text, retained the 
familiar English spellings of most place names as well as some proper 
names (c.g., I have kept “Catherine,” “Peter," and “Maria") rather than 
changing them to “Ekaterina," “Petr," and “Mania." In addition, I have 
retained Fitzlyon’s spelling of last names such as “Leontiev," for the sake 
of consistency between the text and the index. 


.Vote 


Rill references to *11 cited works are found in the bibliography 

i Herzen agreed with Wiknot’s statement A. I. Herzen (Gertsen), Folncx totum* 
whimnu, n )ti. 

1 All rrtermer * to Dashkova's Mtman are to the present edition 

I While Russian women, notably Nadezhda Durova (who served in male disguise), 
have occasionally participated in the military, they have not held official positions of 
power as Aleksei Orlov did during the Ruaso-Turkish war of 1770, similarly, it was 
extremely rare for women to participate officially in the civil service Durova and 
Dashkova are exceptions to a general rule. 

4 In this statement, Dashkova suggests that Orlov lacks either imagination or courage. 
Given the longstanding rivalry between Orlov and Dashkova, this entire episode 
can also be read as Dashkova's asserting her superiority over Orlov he may have 
the money and the power, but she, through her intrl^gmcr, proves herself more 
capable of defending Russia than he. 

j Catherine W'llmot in Bradford, II: s$6-f7- 

6 These are Volchkov, the Secretary of the Russian Legation and the Counsellor of 
the Russian kmhassy, Suhlin, who was also an artist, 

7 Officially, Dashkova held the posts until Catherine 11 's death in 1794, but she re¬ 
quested and received a two-year leave from her duties m 1794. 

8 When Dashkova was elected to the Society, it was called the Philadelphia Philo¬ 
sophical Society. 

9 See the bibliography for recent scholarship on Dashkova including works by David 
Griffiths, Cynthia Whittaker, and A. WoronzofT-DashkofT. 

10 Dashkova is not mentioned in such works as A Ha ton of Thar Own (Anderson and 
Zinsser, eda.) where Catherine II figures prominently 

II It is difficult to know exactly what terms to use in discussing autobiographical writ¬ 
ings, as scholars debate the meanings of the various terms, “memoir," “journal," 
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* autobiography,” “diary," etc. “Memoir" n generally used to refer to a work that 
focuses more on the historical time pcnod than on the dev el opment of individual 
personality, Because I believe this to be a false (and misleading) dichotomy, I use 
the terms interchangeably throughout this essay. For scholarly discussions of these 
terms, see, for example, Gunn, Auiabtageaphj Tomards A Poetm af Espenence, Otncy, 
ed, Autcbtcyrophy Estop Theoretical and Critical 

12 Barbara Heidt also discusses Dashkova's memoirs in terms of "public" and "private," 
focusing on the separation between these two spheres and how Dashkova, over 
time, maintained a balance between them ( UmbU Perfection, I concentrate 

more on moments when "public" and "private" meet in Daahkova's text. As much 
scholarship (mainly of "Western" contexts) Km shown, “public" and "private" are 
complicated terms, here I use "public" to mean widely acknowledged or official 
participation in the realm of court or state and "private" to refer to othrr kinds of 
activities, including running estates and family duties. In the Russian context of this 
period, these terms are troublesome, for court and state politics were family-based, 
as Robin Bisha points out in "The Promise of Patriarchy: Mamage in kightcenth- 
Century Russia," 18. But, while there was no clear delineation of these realms, 
Dashkova does alternate her descriptions of court and estate/family; I have con¬ 
tinued to use the terms in order to show this alternation, and attempt throughout, 
but especially toward the end of my argument, to show how these areas of "public" 
and "private" intersect For discussions of "public" and "private," see Mclly and 
Revefby, ed.. Gendered Dommm: Rethinking Public and Prime m Wooten i Htston and 
Often, Roach, and Rendail, etL. Writing Women s History International Perspectives, in 
the Utter, see especially Curia Bock's essay, "Challenging Dichotomies: Perspectives 
on Women's History»-2). 

i) Catherine Wilmot m Wilmot, its. 

14 For discussions of what it meant to be a woman in Russia in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, see Bisha and Vowles. See also the memoirs of Dotgorukaia, Lahzina, and 
Catherine II, and the Wilmot sisters' accounts of their time m Russia (in Wilmot 
and Bradford) 

1 will refer to the princess as Dashkova throughout the essay. Technically, die should 
be called Vorontsova or Ekaterina (Catherine) before the marriage, but such usage is 
confusing, especially given that Catherine II and Dashko** had the same first name. 

i 4 From a late twentieth-century perspective, vt is tempting to see Catherine's answer 
as a statement about the importance of women being recognized publicly for their 
work. I am not at all sure that this was the Empress's view, however; given their 
reLatsonalup, Catherine's answer could just as easily indicate that she knew that this 
recognition would be important to Dashkova. Thus, her answer may simply have 
been a diplomatic move to encourage the new director. 

17 Women were not allowed to attend institutions of higher learning in Russia until 
the middle of the nineteenth century. On women's education in Russia, see, for ex¬ 
ample, Dudgeon, "Women and Higher Education in Russia, 18^-1905", johanson, 
Woenen\ druggie foe Higher Education m Russia, If $$-1900; Likhacheva, MotenaJy dha 
mom zhenskogo cbmeomuta t Roan JOid-tpOT Stiles, The Women 1 liberation Movement 
in Axiom. 

18 This is partly due to the linguistic norms operative in the eighteenth century; for cx- 
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ample, Catherine U, Dolgorukaia, and Labrina employ a rhetoric of self-justification 
similar to that uaed by Dashkova. See the bibliography for Rill references to these 
memoirs. 

19 The expectation* and roles of peasant women, merchant women, and others were 
often very different from those of arirtocratic women For research on Russian 
women of classes other than the aristocracy, see, for example, hams worth and Viola, 
ed., Russian Peasant Women. Glickman, Ruman Factory Women, Meehan, Holy Women of 
Russia 

to The system of division along lonofcnnnmr lines is very different in Russia than in 
the “West"; in describing the Russian case, 1 follow the common practice and use 
the term "estate." 

it Perhaps this is part of Dashkova's "masquerade." For an excellent discussion of 
Dashkova's various disguises, see A Woromoff-Dashkoff, "Disguise and Gender in 
Princess Dashkova's Mtmatn * 

31 For information on expectations of women in eighteenth-century Russia, see Bisha, 
“The Promise of Patriarchy ." 

1| Hcldt point* thi* out in the case of Diderot See Fftddt, 71. 

34 Catherine I (173J-17I7X Anna(1790—1740); Efaaveta (1741-1741); Catherine II (1741- 

3( Exceptions include: Bisha, "The Promise of Patriarchy"; Griffiths, "Catherine II and 
the Problem of Female Sovereignty"; Meehan Waters, "Catherine the Great and 
the Problem of Female Rule"; Madariaga, Aura m the Age ef Catherine the Gnat ; and 
Norton, "Historical Assessments of Russia's Eighteenth-Century Female Monarch* " 

34 In separate work*, David Griffiths and Barbara T. Norton convincingly refute Brenda 
Meehan -Waters's arguments that the issue of gender was not, in Cart, significant in 
the eighteenth century. See Griffiths, Norton. 

37 I have put "East" and "West" in quotation marks throughout this essay for two 
reasons: both as a reminder that these terms are dependent on one's location and 
one's point of view (Asia is not East if one is in Asia) and because these terms carry 
a range of associations for many people; they are culturally marked and mean much 
more than geographical location. 

28 Bisha, 1, 

29 Bisha, jk 

)o Although there is a lively debate among historians about the intentions and impli¬ 
cations of Peter I's having his second wife, Catherine I, crowned in 172$ and his 
declaration that the ruler could name any successor, it appears that by so dotng be 
made ft possible for women to rule 

)i See Todd, Women # Friendship in btemturt, especially the introduction, conclusion, 
and chapter 7; Faderman, Odd Gab and Tmhght Lowers. FfteiRmin, "Vera Brittain's 
Testament of Fjpenence' and "Winifred Hobby’ in Hamlet s Mother and Other Essays and 
her Writirq a Woman's Lift; Woolf, A Kacm of Onr'i Own, 84-89. 

32 Bisha, $2. 

|| See, for example, the s election of Catherine IPs letters translated into English in 
Bradford, II 4j-ti3. 

14 As Madariaga suggests, Catherine may have had other reasons for appointing Dash- 
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kova Director of the Academy of Sciences. In a letter to Grimm (19 April i7t)>, 
Catherine indicates that the appointed Dashkova to head the Academy of Sciences 
hoping that this would keep Dashkova too busy to get involved with other areas 
of court Mr Cited in Madariaga, jjf* *4* I do not think this detracts from my 
argument, for, in addition to the evidence of mutual respect seen in their c or re - 
ipondmce, if Catherine had not vakied Dashkova's intellect, it is unlikely that she 
would have entrusted the leadership of both Academies to her. 

j$ See Wachtel, An Otmenkxi am h Hatary for a perceptive discussion of Kniazhnin's play 
and Catherine's reaction to its publication (19*16). Wachtel argues convincingly 
that Catherine*s exaggerated response was due more to literary jealousy than to fear 
of political insurrection. 

)6 Bradford, II: 343. 

}7 htziyon, )t$; Bradford, II: 143*47; 146*49; Witmot, 139. 

)9 Bradford, II: (letter to Mrs. Hamilton, undated). 

39 Dashkova also briefly mentions a third time when the two women shared a bed: 
“We broke our journey at Prince Kurakin's country house, which had only one bed 
and again we had to share it." 

40 On female friendship, see note jt above. On hocnoeroucum and female friendship, 
see Fadcrman, Sarpasury the Lore of Men, or Castle. The Apfantraeud Lethean Very little 
research has been done on either female friendship or homoevotkism in the Rus¬ 
sian context, especially concerning the eighteenth century. For lesbian relationships 
m and after the Silver Age, see Burg in's works and Forrester. “Wooing the Other 
Woman- 

41 By "erotic," I mean intense emotion with a potentially sexual or sensual expression. 
Fadcrman's comments shout Fnglish- and Frenchwomen in the eighteenth century 
are suggestive for the Russian context She notes that given societal norms about 
female sexuality, “it probably occurred to few of them [upper- and middle-class 
women] that the intense emotion they felt for each other could be expressed in 
sexual terms—but that emotion had all the manifestations of Eros w ithout a genital 
component" (Surpassing 90). It is, of course, finally impossible to know whether one 
person's feelings for another weTC erotic unless these is direct evidence, hut both 
Fadcrman (Surpassing) and Castle make convincing cases (along very different lines) 
for why it is important to consider Eros as a component of same-sex relationships 
in earlier periods. 

42 Judith Vowlcs argues that as early as the eighteenth century, visitors from the “West" 
tended to sexualize Russian behavior not considered sexual by Russians at the time. 
See Vowlcs, “Marriage i ti russc * 

4) See, for example, Frtzlyon’s introduction to The Me man of Frtmm Dashkaro, 12; Field t, 

69; Hyde, The Empress Catherine and htneess Dashko*, 60. 

44 Although this is probably coincidental, it is curious that the Russian word means 
“transfiguration," as in the New Testament event, and the root of the word means 
“transformation " This seems peculiarly appropriate for two women, dressed not 
only in men's clothes, but in military uniform, thus men wig traditional male/ female 
roles, something they each go on to do in more substantial ways. 

4| Held t, 69 
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4b See A Woronzoff-Liashkoff, "Disguise And Gender in Prince** Dashkova's Mem- 

<wi,*74 

47 Wilmot, lot. 

4* Ogarkov, 7 ». 

44 See pp 2$o-2li and Martha Wilmot's “Personal Narrative of the Editor" (to Lord 
Glenberrie) in Bradford, II: 

(o Martha's sister, Catherine, also stayed with Dashkova, she arrived in 1804 and left 
in 1 $07. 

(i HeJdt, bb-b7 

(2 The Wibnot surer*’ description of their time in Russia is fascinatng for what it 
reveals about differences in the position of Russian and British women and in the 
custom of the two cultures. See Wilmot and Bradford. Judith Vowles also discusses 
these (and other) documents m "Marriage i la ruase" 

This version of the Mtmmn was highly edited. Eor information on ^>eofk omis¬ 
sions and rearranging of material, see the Afterword to the present edition and 
A. Worurtroff Dashkoff, "Additions and Notes in Princess Dashkova's Man katare " 

24 For insightful perspectives on how Russians have defined themselves against both 
"East" and "West" see Hokanson, "Empire of the Imagination: Orientalism and the 
Construction of Russian National Identity in Pushkin, Marlinskii, Lermontov, and 
Tolstoi" and her "Pushkin's Invention of the Caucuus." On a related topic, see also 
Edward Said, Orientalism, although Said refers to Russia only m passing, his discus¬ 
sion of the "Western" construction of the "Orient" is suggestive for the Russian 

22 See, for example, Michel Foucault, The Archeology of Knowledge and the Discount of 
Language (especially 2 °~$S)'« P*ul de Man, Allegones of Reading 

2b Labuna may have written her memoirs in Russian, rather than in French, because 
she occupied a lower social position than Dashkova or Dalgorukaia and/or because 
she grew up in Siberia, and so. Car away from St- Petersburg or Moscow, where west¬ 
ern, and particularly French, influence was greater than in the outlying districts. But 
the Princess Dolgorukaia, who, like Labuna, wrote in Russian, resembled Dashkova 
in that she was of the upper aristocracy, and grew up m a major city (Dolgorukaia 
probably grew up in Moscow, Dashkova in FVtrrsburg). See The Mtmmn of Pnncett 
Ntot aJ'/a honsama Dolgorukaia, a bilingual edition (Russian and Fnglish) edited and 
translated by Charles Townsend; and Labuna, Vaspoaumnua 

27 Henen, Mr Rut and Thoughts, bj 

28 I do not mean to suggest that "Western" identity is less complicated than "non- 
Westem"—simply that thr complications air different. 

29 In Temhle Perfection, HeJdt contends that autobiography and lyric poetry are the two 
mam ways that women participated in the Russian literary tradition. While I think 
that women's prose had much more influence and interest than Heldt implies, it is 
true that autobiographical writings and/including lyric poetry occupy a prominent 
position in the writings of Russian women. 

bo The exceptions are Jane Marcus, "Invisible Mediocrity" in Bern lock, ed.. The Pri¬ 
vate Self and Mary Zinn's translation of Nadezhda Durova's "My Childhood Years" 
(plus brief introductory article) which appears in The Female Autograph, edited by 
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Domra C. Stanton. Among the ocher scud** I hive in mind ait Smith, A /Woo of 
Woman’s Autobiography, Brcxhiu And Schenck, ed, bft/bnes Lionnrt, Autobtcgraphscal 
Kara, Smith And Watson, ed., tk/Cdersumg xk* Subject 

61 Beth Moimpm maka reUtrd points in "For the Good of the Cause Russian 
Women's Autobiography in the Twentieth Century." Unfortunately, her arguments 
could not be incorporated here as her essay was published after mine had gone to 
press 

41 See, (or example, Jeiinet, ed, Women's Autobtagnephy, especially felinck's introduc¬ 
tion, Mason, “The Other Voter: Autobiographies of Women Writers ," in Olncy, ed, 
Autobtognffbj; Smith, A Portia of Woman’s Autobiography Hedbcun’s Writing a Woman’$ 
Lift also concentrates mainly on North American and Western European traditions. 
Jelinck, 7. 

See Sommer in Bradzki and Schenck; Gunn in Smith and Watson. Again, these argu¬ 
ments are specific to certain classes and time periods: Huda Shuraawt, an Egyptian 
feminist (1*79-1947), for example, does not speak for her people in the way Gunn 
describes late twentieth-century Palestinian activist Leila Khaled as doing I do not 
mean here to blur national distinctions between Palestinians and Egyptians, but 
rather to point to the differences between women who live m the Third World." 
Sommer, in. 

I am grateful to Stephanie Sandler for raising these issues and for helping me to for¬ 
mulate and clarify my thinking about female identity and autobiographical writings 
across cultures. 

67 In a recent essay, Linda Peterson, in discussing autobiographical writings of English 
women similarly argues that these do not comprise a single distinct tradition. See 
Peterson, "Institutionalizing Women's Autobiography; Nineteenth-Century Editors 
and the Shaping of an Autobiographical Tradition" 

4 ft See, for example, Catherine IPs memoirs. The English edition is The Mr man of 
Catherine the Great, Dominique Marpger, ed 

49 Examples include Sohia Kovalevskaia's Votpoetinonna (translated into English as A 
Rianon Childhood) and Lidiia Chukovskaia’s Humau detstwo (English title: To the Memory 
of Chdkhood y 

70 Andrew Wachtel defines the pseudo-autobiography as "a first-person retrospective 
narrative based on autobiographical material in which the author and the protago¬ 
nist are not the same person" (Wachtel, The Bank for Childhood, \), Wachtel's model 
focuses on boyhoods rather than girlhoods, and there are significant differences 
in the pseudo-autobiographies of girls and boys in nineteenth-century Russia <cf. 
Panaeva’s Semnstm laJmkorykh ( 77 * Jal'nybo* Family J and Tur’s Semetstm ShalonsJtdth 
( 77 * SholomJttj Family)) See also Mary Ann's discussion of girlhoods, "Butterflies 
with Broken Wings?—Early Autobiographical Depictions of Girlhood in Russia," in 
Lil jest ram, Mint yuan, Rosenheim, ed.. Gender heuruaunng in Auxuan Studies, 44 . 

71 See, for example, A. la. Paraeva, Vafpominamw and N. S. Sokhanskaia, Amoheografua 

71 Marina Tsvrtarva, “Otets 1 ego muzei" (“Father and His Museum"); "Dorn u starogo 

Pimena," (The House at Old PimenV), “Mat' i muryka" (“Mother and Music"); 
“Chert" (The Devil") in J. Marin King's translations of these works. Manna [smarm, 
A Capore Spent Selected Prase 
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7) See. for example, the memoir* of Lahzuu, Dolgorukaia, Durova. 

74 See, for example, fc vgrntia Ginzburg Journey into tht Wkiriwmd and Within i hr Whirlmnd 
and Irina Ratushinakaia's Cm t$ the Colour of Hop* 

The writing* of Anna Dostorvakaia, Nadezhda Mandelstam, and Anna Lama osten¬ 
sibly focus on their famous husbands (the husbands of the first two were writers, 
the latter was married to Nikolai Bukhann, the Bolshevik leader and theoretician 
who was arrested and shot in 19)8 after a show trial). 

76 Holmgren, Women 's Wor ks in Stalin's Tume. 

77 For recent illuminating dsscusasont of essentialum, see Diana Fuss, Eaenualty Speak¬ 
ing Feminism, Mature and Difference and Judith Grant, Fundamental Feminism Centaury 
the Car* Concept! of Feminist Theory 

78 Amy Kaminsky discusses some of the perils and possibilities of cron-cultural feminist 
scholarship in “Issues for an International Literary Criticism." 
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CHAPTER I 


I was bom in St Petersburg in the year 1744.' The Empress Elizaveta 
had just returned from Moscow where she had been for her coronation. 
She held me at the baptismal font, while the Grand Duke, known after¬ 
ward under the name of Emperor Peter III, was my godfather. This honor 
was not granted by the Empress because of her family connection with 
my uncle the Grand Chancellor/ who was married to Her Majesty's first 
cousin, 1 rather it was due to her friendship with my mother* who with 
the greatest tact, zeal, and, I may say, generosity, supplied the Empress— 
then still a Princess living in straitened circumstances at the Court of 
the Empress Anna—with whatever was necessary for her household and 
her dresses of which she was very fond. 1 1 had the misfortune to lose my 
mother when only two years old, and it was entirely through friends and 
people who still admired her and were grateful to her that I later learned 
to know her fine qualities, her generosity, and her kindness. 

At the time of that sad event I was living with my grandmother (my 
mother’s mother) on one of her beautiful estates, and it was only when I 
was four years of age that she could be prevailed upon to take me back 
to St. Petersburg and let me have a rather different upbringing. 

A few months later, the Grand Chancellor, who was my father’s eldest 
brother, removed me from my grandmother’s loving care and made me 
share in the education of his only daughter, who afterward became Count - 

1 This must be a slip of the pen. Princess Dashkova was horn in 174).—K k 
1 See Index under Vorontsov, Mikhail.—K. F. 

* See Index under Vorontsova, Anna.—K. F. 

* See Index under Vorontsova, Mart* — K. F. 

1 So (ond, indeed, that she left if ,000 dresses at thr time of her death —K. F. 
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ess Stroganova ‘ The same room, the same masters, even dresses cut from 
the same cloth, all, in fact, should have made us into two perfectly simi¬ 
lar individuals; and yet never have two people been so different at all 
the various periods of their lives. (Those who claim to know all about 
education, please note; also those who want to impose their ideas and 
their theories in connection with a subject so precious and so decisive for 
human happiness, and yet so little known, because a single brain cannot 
comprehend it in its entirety with all its numerous ramifications.) 

I shall not speak of my family. Its ancient lineage and the many brilliant 
services of my ancestors have made the name of the Counts Vorontsov 
as famous as anyone more attached than I am to importance of birth 
could possibly desire. My father. Count Roman, the Chancellor’s second 
brother, was young and liked to enjoy life. He, therefore, paid scant at¬ 
tention to his children, and was delighted when my uncle, in grateful 
memory of my late mother as much as out of friendship for him, assumed 
the responsibility for my upbringing My two sisters—Countess Maria, 
later Countess Buturlina, and Countess Elizaveta, later Madame Polian- 
skaia—were taken care of by the Empress and lived at the Court, having 
been appointed makis-of-honor while they were still children. My elder 
brother, Count Aleksandr, was the only one of us to have made his home 
with my father, and the only one I knew from childhood. I often saw 
him, and my fondness for him ripened into a friendship and trust which 
he never betrayed. My younger brother 7 lived with my grandfather in the 
country, but even when he came to live in town I saw him as rarely as 
I saw my sisters. I mention this circumstance because it later had sofne 
influence on my character 

My uncle spared nothing to give us the best masters, and according to 
the ideas of the time we received the very best education; for we had a 
perfect knowledge of four languages, particularly French; we danced well 
and drew a little; a state councilor taught us Italian and Mr. Bekhteev gave 
us Russian lessons whenever we felt like it; we were attractive to look at 
and our manners were ladylike. Everyone had to agree that our education 
left nothing to be desired. 

And yet, what was done for the improvement of our hearts and minds? 
Nothing at all. My uncle had no time, and my aunt had neither the ability 


* Princess Dashkova went to live with her uncle in ijfo when the was seven years old, 
not four.—K. E. 

7 See Index under Vorontsov, Simon.—K. K 
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nor the inclination. I had a proud nature, allied in some way to a sensitive 
and inordinately affectionate character. Ever since I was a child I craved 
for affection, 1 wanted the sympathy of those I loved, and when at the age 
of thirteen I began to suspect that I was receiving neither, I was overcome 
by a feeling of loneliness. It was then I had an attack of measles, and that 
together with my peculiar character completed my education and made 
me what I am. 

An order-in-council forbade all communication with the Court to 
families in whose houses there were cases of skin diseases such as small¬ 
pox or measles, for fear of infecting the Grand Duke (later Emperor) 
Pavel. At the first symptoms of measles I was, therefore, taken to the 
country, ten miles from Petersburg, accompanied by a German lady and 
by a major's wife, as well as by my maids; but this was not enough for 
my sensitive nature and for my loving heart (for I did not like those two 
ladies). Neither could it satisfy my ideas of happiness, which demanded 
the presence round me of affectionate friends and relations. 

Measles principally affected my eyes; I was not able to do any reading, 
of which I was, I may say. passionately fond. I sat in deep dejection all day 
and brooded over myself and my family. And thus, from being lively, gay, 
mischievous even, I became serious-minded and studious, spoke little and 
then only when sure of my facts. 

As soon as my illness was over I threw myself into reading. Baylc, Mon¬ 
tesquieu, Voltaire, and Boilcau were my favourite authors; I succeeded in 
proving to myself that time never drags even if one is alone and I tried 
to acquire all the resources that are bestowed by courage, firmness, and 
inner repose. My brother Aleksandr had gone to Paris and I thus had 
no one on whose affection I could rely to salve the wounds inflicted by 
the indifference that I perceived all around me. Reading soothed me and 
made me happy, music I enjoyed and it moved me, but once outside my 
own room I became listless. The sleepless nights caused by reading and 
my general mood gave me an appearance of ill-health which worried my 
worthy uncle and even the Empress Elizaveta. She ordered her doctor 
Bocrhaavr to give me treatment, which he did with unfailing zeal. After 
thoroughly studying and examining me for what I was thought to have, 
namely, a general decline, he declared that physically I was as well as 
anyone could wish, and that it was probably something weighing on my 
mind that reacted on my physical well-being. Thereupon I was subjected 
to innumerable questions. Most of them, however, were dictated neither 
by feeling nor by any interest for me and thus could not draw a sincere 
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confession from me, a confession which, in any case, would haw pre¬ 
sented nothing but an incoherent portrayal of my pride, of my wounded 
sensibility, of my resolve to became all I could be by my own efforts, 
and of my presumptuous attempt to be self-sufficient. It could even be 
that anything I said would be interpreted as a reproach. I therefore de¬ 
cided to say nothing of what absorbed me in my heart of hearts; nerves 
and headaches were the only reason I gaw for the sickly looks everyone 
tried to see in me. And in the meantime my mind was developing and 
gradually attaining maturity. The following year, on rereading Helvetius's 
book On the Understanding I was struck with the thought that unless it 
were followed by a second volume better adapted to the understanding 
of most men, enumerating a theory more applicable to the circumstances 
of the time and generally accepted notions, its principles would merely 
serve to destroy the harmony and break the link uniting the several parts 
which both promote and constitute civilized society. I cite this reflection 
of mine because it gave me later much real satisfaction. 

Politics have always interested me, ever since my earliest years. When 
still a child, 1 obtained my uncle's permission to rummage among the 
papers which were in his safekeeping as Chancellor, in search of treaties, 
negotiations, etc., with other Courts. I found curious and interesting 
things among them. I remember two, made to strike the imagination of a 
child and give food for thought even to more mature minds. One was a 
letter from a Shah of Persia, addressed to Catherine I, wife of Peter I, on 
the occasion of her accession to the throne. After a few compliments, he 
wrote more or less as follows: “I hope, my well-beloved sister, that God 
has not given you a love for strong drink. I, the writer of this letter, have 
eyes like rubies, a nose like a carbuncle and cheeks like flaming fire, and 
am compelled by this unfortunate propensity to pass my days as well as 
my nights groamng on a bed of pain." The Empress's fairly well known 
taste for vodka lends even more point to this letter. 

And here is another story. An embassy was sent to China—I forget 
under whose reign—to offer congratulations to an Emperor on his acces¬ 
sion to the Chinese throne. The Russian ambassadors were not received 
any too well and came back ill-pleased with their mission. The Govern¬ 
ment, however, deeming it bad policy to take note of the contempt of 
the Chinese monarch, sent other persons with letters thanking his Chi¬ 
nese Majesty for the flattering reception of its ambassadors and making 
proposals for a trade agreement. His Chinese Majesty's answer was this: 
“You are very absurd to take pride in our reception of your ambassadors. 
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Do you not know that when we ride on horseback in our streets there is 
not a beggar but has the right to look at us?" 

Mr. Shuvalov, the favorite of the Empress Elizaveta, had pretensions 
to being a Maecenas and ordered for himself all books that appeared in 
France. He learned from persons whom he flattered in order to rise in 
popular esteem that I was passionately fond of reading, and when some 
of my judgments and remarks were repeated to him he offered to act as 
my book agent and to obtain for me all the literary novelties which might 
appear. I was delighted, particularly the following year when after my 
marriage we left for Moscow, where at that time bookshops had nothing 
but well-known works, the best of which I already had in my own little 
library of nine hundred volumes. That year I acquired the Encyclopaedia 
and MorelLi’s dictionary and never would the finest piece of jewelry have 
given me as much pleasure. Thus it was that all my pocket money was 
spent on the purchase of books. 

All the strangers, artists, and men of letters, as well as the Ministers of 
foreign Courts residing in Petersburg who visited my uncle almost daily, 
were tormented by my relentless curiosity. I questioned them on their 
respective countries, their forms of government, and the comparisons 
which I made to my own country often made me ardently desire to travel. 
I did not think that I might one day have enough courage to do so. I 
believed, on the contrary, that my sensibility and weak nerves would ruin 
my life by making it impossible for me to bear the pain of disappointment 
and wounded pride. 1 imagined that 1 already was all that I should ever be, 
and if I could have been told then all that I would have to suffer I would 
have prayed for my life to end, for I was beginning to have the foreboding 
that I would not be happy in this world. 

My fondness for my brother Count Aleksandr made a very regular 
correspondent out of me. I wrote to him twice a month and I gave him 
town. Court, and my personal news. I wanted to arouse his interest and 
give him pleasure, and whether my later style of writing has been good 
or bad I owe it to the kind of journals I wrote for a beloved brother. 

The same winter, 1759, the Grand Duke, known afterward under the 
name of Peter III, and the Grand Duchess, later called—and with truth— 
Catherine the Great, came to have supper and spend the evening with 
us. The rather prejudiced description which strangers had given her of 
me and her conviction that I spent almost all my time studying and read¬ 
ing, earned me her esteem, which subsequently had great effect on the 
whole of my life, and put me on a pedestal on which I never thought I 
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should find myself. I could argue, perhaps, that as there were no other 
two women at the time, apart from the Grand Duchess and myself, who 
did any serious reading, we were mutually drawn toward each other, and 
the charm, which she knew how to exert whenever she wanted to win 
over anyone, was too powerful for an artless little girl like myself, who 
was not even fifteen, to refuse her the gift of my heart for evermore. And 
yet she had a powerful rival for the affections of my heart, in the person 
of Prince Dashkov to whom I was already betrothed. But soon he came 
to share my opinion of her, and all rivalry ceased. 

The Grand Duchess was exceedingly kind to him, and I found her con¬ 
versation delightful. She was high-minded in her ideas and, I perceived, 
well informed on a variety of subjects. To me she appeared the favored 
child of nature, and she forthwith captured my heart and mind and in¬ 
spired me with enthusiastic devotion. She spoke to almost no one but me 
during the whole of that long evening; but it did not seem long to me, 
and it was the initial cause of a number of events of which 1 shall speak 
later. 

However, I must now return to my narrative where I left it, in the july 
and August that preceded that evening. My uncle as well as my aunt and 
my cousin were in Peterhof and Tsarskoe Selo together with the Empress. 
An indisposition, as well as my taste for study and a quiet life, kept me 
back in town. I went out occasionally to the Italian Opera and visited 
precisely two houses—that of Princess Golitsyna, who was very fond of 
me, as was her husband, a very intelligent old man of sixty-five; and that 
of Madame Samarina, whose husband was attached to my uncle’s house 
and visited us literally every day. It so happened that Madame Samarina 
was ill one day, and I went to have supper and spend the evening with 
her. On arrival in her house I dismissed my carriagr and gave orders for it 
to be back at eleven o'clock together with my maid to fetch me. It was a 
beautiful night, and after supper Madame Samarina's sister suggested that 
as their street was little frequented I should send my carriage forward to 
wait for me at the end of it, while she would walk up with me. I agreed, 
as 1 felt I had to have some exercise. We had hardly taken a couple of 
steps before I saw a man—who appeared to me a giant—approaching 
us from a side street. I was startled, and he was quite close to us when I 
asked who he was. She named Prince Dashkov, whom I had never seen 
before. As the Samarins knew him, he entered into conversation with 
her and accompanied us in our walk. He only occasionally addressed 
himself to me, and when he did so it was with a shy politeness which 
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appealed to me. I have often been inclined since to attribute this meeting 
and the favourable impression we could not help creating on each other 
to a special and unavoidable dispensation of Providence. For had Prince 
Dashkov's name been mentioned at home, where he was not received, 
I would have heard unfavourable comments about him, and details of a 
certain intrigue would have come to my knowledge which would have 
destroyed all thought of uniting our two lives. I do not know what he had 
heard about me before he met me, but it is certain that an intrigue he 
had had with a very near relative of mine whose name I cannot divulge, 
and the wrongs both apparent and real of which he was guilty toward 
her, convinced him that he must not entertain either thought, desire, or 
even hope of ever making me his own. Never, it seemed, could our union 
occur; but heaven willed otherwise, and nothing was able to prevent our 
hearts from irrevocably giving themselves to each other. My family made 
no objection, and the Princess, his mother, who ardently wished to see 
him settle down as a family man, and was for ever imploring him to do so, 
was delighted when she knew that he was about to marry, even though 
he had rejected her choice of a wife. She heartily approved of his own 
choice and was pleased with the connection he was forming with our 
family. As soon as the Prince felt that nothing but our union could make 
him happy, and had obtained my permission to speak to my family, he 
requested Prince Golitsyn next time he went to Ptterhof, to plead his 
cause with my uncle and my father, asking them, at the same time, to 
keep it secret until he had had time to make the journey to Moscow to 
obtain his mother’s consent and blessing for our marriage. 

One day, shortly before the Prince’s departure, Her Majesty paid a visit 
to the Italian Opera where she sat in her box—protected by a grille— 
next to ours. She was accompanied only by my uncle and Mr. Shuvalov. 
As she proposed to have supper after the opera at my uncle’s house, I 
stayed at home in order to receive her. The Prince was with me. When 
the Empress arrived she treated us both with great kindness, and like 
a true godmother she called us into another room and told us that she 
was aware of our secret. She praised the Prince for the consideration and 
dutiful respect he showed his mother, wished as all possible happiness, 
assured both of us of her abiding interest in our fate, and finally informed 
the Prince that she would command Field-Marshal Count Buturlin to 
grant him leave of absence for his journey to Moscow. 

The tender, indeed bewitching, kindness that Her Majesty was pleased 
to show us affected me to such a degree that I could not conceal my emo- 
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tkm. The Empress Upped me gently on the shoulder, kissed my cheek 
and said: 

“Compose yourself, my child, otherwise they might think I have been 

you.” 

Never, never could I forget that scene which attached me still more to 
such a kind-hearted sovereign. 

On his return from Moscow the Prince was introduced to all my family, 
and it was only the very grave and very dangerous illness of my aunt, the 
wife of the Grand Chancellor, that deferred our marriage until the month 
of February. Then a relapse of her fever compelled my aunt to keep to her 
bed, so that we had a very quiet wedding, and it was only in May, when 
my aunt’s health gave us no more cause for alarm, that we could leave for 
Moscow. 

Here a new world opened for me, and a new way of life which in¬ 
timidated me all the more as I could frnd in it nothing in common with 
anything to which I was accustomed. I spoke Russian badly and my 
mother-in-law spoke no other language, which added to my embarrass¬ 
ment. My husband's family consisted mostly of elderly people, and though 
they showed me great indulgence on account of their love for him—for 
they had wanted him to marry because he was the last Prince Dashkov— 
I could see I appeared a stranger to them and they all wished I were 
more of a Muscovite. I therefore resolved to apply myself to the study of 
my native tongue, and soon my progress won the approbation of those 
worthy people. Throughout their lives I had for them the highest regard 
and affection, which they repaid with true and sincere friendship even 
after my husband’s death, when the ties that bound us to each other could 
by any other girl of twenty have been considered as dissolved. 




CHAPTER II 

***** 


daughter was bom on 21 February the year following our mar¬ 
riage, and in May we accompanied my mother-in-law to Troitskoe. My 
harpsichord and library- made time By as if on wings In July my husband 
and I made an excursion to his estate in Orel; I was again pregnant, but 
the Prince took so many precautions during the journey that I did not 
suffer the least inconvenience. We came back to Moscow toward the end 
of his leave, and I wrote to my father in Petersburg asking him to exert 
his influence to have it extended. 

The Empress Elizaveta was weak and ailing, all her courtiers were be¬ 
ginning to turn their attention to her successor, and it was this, I think, 
that gave the Grand Duke a more effective command of the Preobrazhen- 
skii Guards whose Colonel-in-Chief he was. My husband was a junior 
captain in that regiment, and his application for another five months' 
extension of leave (to cover the time of my confinement) had to be made 
to the Grand Duke. The latter thought, perhaps, that in refusing this re¬ 
quest unless Prince Dashkov came to Petersburg for a fortnight, he was 
being particularly gracious. My father judged it to be a friendly gesture, 
and insisted on my husband making the journey. I was disconsolate, and 
the idea of our separation distressed me so much that I could no longer 
enjoy my happiness while I still had my husband with me. I anticipated 
the sorrow of his absence and the pain of our farewells, and I think my 
health suffered in consequence. At last, on 8 June, my husband left, and I 
was so overwhelmed with grief that I succumbed to fever and delirium. 
But I think this was due to nerves and mental agitation rather than to 
an organic disease, and I probably owe much to my obstinate refusal to 
take any of the doctors' prescriptions. At the end of a few days, illness 
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was succeeded by depression. I wept, and my tears were a relief to heart 
and nerves. But they made me too weak to hold a pen and write to my 
husband as I should have liked to do all day and all night. My youngest 
sister-in-law looked after me tenderly, but this, too, made it difficult for 
me to write. I was only seventeen and I loved my husband passionately; 
this explains my emotions at the time. 

Their Imperial Highnesses were most kind to my husband and made 
him participate in sledge parties they had in Oranienbaum. Unfortunately 
he caught a bad chill as a result, and fell ill of the quinsy, but knowing 
how alarmed his mother and wife would be if he did not arrive on the 
day appointed, he paid no regard to his sickness and left Petersburg with 
an inflammation of the throat. Throughout the journey he never left the 
coach except to sip some tea, but when he finally reached the gates of 
Moscow he found his voice was gone and he was unable to utter a word. 
He knew the terrible impression his appearance in that state of health 
would make on both mother and wife, as both of us were apt to lose 
our heads at the slightest mishap that might befall him. He therefore ex¬ 
plained to his valet, in sign language, that he wanted to be driven round 
to his aunt, Madame Novosiltseva, his mother’s sister, where he would 
gargle so as to be able to say a few words on arrival home. His aunt, 
however, seeing what state he was in, made him go to bed, and sent for a 
doctor. To avoid arousing our suspicions the post-horses were retained in 
order to drive him up to our house the following morning, so as to give 
the impression that he had not stopped anywhere else on the way. For on 
finding that the Prince was beginning to sweat, the doctor ordered him 
to stay in bed till the following morning. It was i February, and the frost 
was moderate, but it was advisable not to expose the patient to more 
cold. 

In the meantime, events were taking place in our house which could 
have had very serious consequences. My maid, who was my age and 
infinitely thoughtless, knew that I had started my Labor pains. My mother- 
in-law and her sister. Princess Gagarina, who had been present at my first 
confinement, were sitting in my room together with the midwife. I went 
into the privy next door for a moment, and my maid took advantage of 
this to tell me that the Prince had arrived. I uttered a cry which fortu¬ 
nately was not heard by my mother-in-law. The maid implored me to say 
nothing, because the Prince did not want us to be told that he had arrived 
in Moscow, but was staying at his aunt’s instead of coming home. To form 
any conception of the effect that my maid’s rash confidence produced on 
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me it must be remembered that I was a hot-headed and impetuous girl of 
seventeen, desperately in love, and with no idea of happiness apart from 
loving and being loved, regarding riches and pomp as burdens of no use 
for a quiet enjoyment of felicity. 

I forced myself to appear as calm and composed as I possibly could as 
I went back to the Princess and told her that I was no longer in pain, and 
that apparently what I had taken to be the beginning of labor was merely 
colic. I added that 1 should probably be in labor for over twenty hours, 
as 1 had been the first time, and that I therefore begged her and my dear 
aunt to go and rest in their own rooms. I promised that should the right 
symptoms return I should take the liberty of lettir^ them know and of 
soliciting their presence. 

As soon as they had left I asked the midwife to follow me. Convinced 
that I was going to give birth in a few hours’ time, she stared at me in 
wide-eyed amazement as if I had gone off my head, and said in her Silesian 
dialect that she would never encourage such folly or answer before God 
for the death of an innocent girl. Her refusal threw me into despair; I was 
embarrassed and my voice shook as I replied that I only wanted to go a 
very short distance to see my husband who must be lying ill or wounded 
since he had not come back to his own house, and that if she did not wish 
to accompany me I was determined to go by myself. 

“And we shall have to go on foot," I added. 

“Good heavens!" she cried. “That is even worse!" 

“It is the only way to do it," I said. “My mother-in-law’s windows 
give out on to the courtyard, and she would hear the sound of the horse 
and sledge. She would probably die of fright on seeing me go out, and 
quite apart from having no desire to kill her, I am afraid she might try to 
stop me." 

At last the midwife took pity on me and agreed to accompany me. We 
took with us an old servant employed to read prayers in my mother-in- 
law’s house, and together they supported me under the arms as we started 
to go down the stairs. But I had hardly descended a few steps before the 
pains started once more. The midwife then tried to drag me up again, 
while I resisted and leant on her as heavily as I could in order to slide 
down. In the end we reached the bottom of the stairs w ith a few halts on 
the way; we crossed the street, but my pains began and subsided at least 
five times before we reached Madame Novosiltscva’s house. I cannot now 
understand how I was able to negotiate the fairly long staircase of her 
house. Heaven must have been on my side, for I succeeded in reaching 
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the room where my husband was lying. But when I saw how pale he was 
1 fainted away, and it was thus that I was carried out of the house, put on 
a bed which had been placed on an ordinary sledge and then, on arrival 
back at our house, carried upstairs to my room by the midwife, the good 
old man and three of Madame Novosiltseva’s serv ants, so that my mother- 
in-law never heard anything. The violence of my labor pains brought me 
back to life and I sent for my mother-in-law who had given orders to be 
woken up in such an emergency. 

It was eleven o'clock at night when she and her sister came, and in 
less than an hour 1 gave birth to a son who afterward received the name 
of Mikhail. My mother-in-law left my bedside for a moment, and I took 
advantage of this to tell my maid to despatch the good old man to my 
husband with the news of my happy delivery of a son. 

The Prince often made me shudder with horror at his account of my 
appearance at his bedside together with the midwife and the old man. 
He had been Battering himself that no one in our house knew about his 
arrival, and when he saw me faint, the fright he had in discovering that 
I was in labor made him furious that his secret had not been kept. He 
told me how he had rushed out of bed in order to follow me, how his 
aunt had run about the room wringing her hands, how it was only after 
she had told him that his mother was sleeping and knew nothing of his 
arrival that he had given up his intention, and how when he saw the old 
man, for no reason at all he had jumped out of bed. Soon his joy was as 
unbounded as had been his despair, he threw his arms around the old 
servant and kissed him, he gave him his purse, he danced, he cried, and 
did not want to go back to bed. He asked for a pnest to come and take a 
thanksgiving service for my successful delivery. And his aunt and all her 
household were in an uproar of joy all night thanks to my escapade. 

At six o'clock in the morning, which was the time at which his mother 
went to church for early Mass, the post-horses were harnessed back to his 
carnage and in this way he returned home. On seeing his carriage being 
driven into the courtyard my mother-in-law came out to meet him. She 
was at the top of the stain when she noticed his pallor and his muffled 
throat and threw herself down the steps. Another tragedy would have 
occurred if my husband had not had the agility and strength to catch her 
in his arms. In fact, his mother’s and his wife’s exaggerated love caused 
him a great deal of unpleasantness that day. 

He earned his mother into our room instead of hen, and was thus 
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able to be with me. Our joy was restrained by our fears for each other's 
health, but at the same time it gave us strength. 

As it is customary for friends and relatives to visit a young mother and 
child, my mother-in-law, for appearance's sake, had the Prince’s bed made 
up in hts dressing-room. It was next to my bedroom, and we suffered the 
tortures of Tantalus, for we could neither see nor speak to each other. 
I realized perfectly well that my husband was much more comfortable 
where he was, and as I did not have sufficient strength in me to get up 
and steal into his room for a moment, tears were my only solace. But we 
soon devised another. My mother-in-law had given me a kind old servant 
to look after me. We made her our Mercury, and no sooner would my 
mother-in-law leave my husband to go and have a rest than we would 
start writing the tenderest of notes to each other, and make the old ser¬ 
vant take them 'round. At night, while my husband was sleeping, 1 would 
write to him again, so that our kind Mercury could let him have a note 
from me whenever he awoke. 

Such behavior was prompted by our inordinate love for each other, 
though persons more coldly wise (whom, personally, I should suspect of 
bring devoid of heart and feeling) might call it childish. For the continual 
tears and the writing in the evening strained my eyes. However, looking 
back now on the forty sorrowful years that have passed since I had lost 
my adored husband, I can honestly say that I would do it again whatever 
the penalty. 

After three days of this, my Mercury betrayed me—for my eyes’ sake, 
it seems—to my mother-in-law who, fearing for my health, severely lec¬ 
tured me. She even threatened, though in a softened tone, to take away 
my pens and paper. Fortunately for all of us, the abscess my husband had 
in the throat burst, his fever left him, and he was allowed to visit me. 

My own recovery was slow to get under way, but I was only seventeen, 
and as soon as I regained a little strength my health improved by leaps 
and bounds. 



CHAPTER 111 
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w were due shortly to return to Petersburg and therefore did not 
go to the country. I was pleased at the prospect of staying in town again, 
seeing my own family and being no longer disconcerted, as I frequently 
was, by habits and customs which I sometimes encountered in certain 
houses and which so little resembled those I had been used to from child¬ 
hood. Everything was so different to life in my uncle’s house (which was 
furnished in the best and latest European style and could truly be called 
princely) that often I felt bewildered . 1 

to June was finally fixed as the date for our departure from Moscow, 
but there were endless delays for various reasons, as when the Prince 
yielded to his mother's entreaties to postpone our Journey by several 
days. All this took so much time that we did not arrive in Petersburg 
till 28 June. The same date twelve months later marked one of the most 
memorable and most glorious days in the history of my country. 

But that year, it was merely delightful and happy, and I gazed with 
lively curiosity out of the carriage window. Petersburg appeared to me so 
beautiful, and I expected at every moment to see someone of my family; 
I was nearly in a fever by the time I reached the house the Prince had 
rented for us. 

1 The furniture in Vorontsov** house had belonged to Madame de Pompadour, who had 
grown tired of it and said it to Louis XV. The King presented it to the Chancellor in the 
hope of encouraging his pro-French sympathies. The mast magnificent of Vorontsov's 
residences was built in 17(9 by the Italian architect RistreHi in the style of so-called 
Russian classicism. Under Pavel I it became the headquarters of the Russian branch of 
the Maltese Order, and still later—from 1801 to the Revolution of 1917— it was used as a 
military school, known as His Imperial Mafesty's Corps of Pages It is now a museum — 
K-F. 
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As soon as I had installed my daughter in a room next to mine, I went 
to visit my father and my uncle, but neither of them was in town. The fol¬ 
lowing day my father told me that by the Empress's command all officers 
of the Preobrazhenskii Guards who had been invited by Their Imperial 
Highnesses to Oranienbaum should proceed there, together with their 
wives, and that we were among those the Grand Duke had named. The 
news saddened me, for I regarded with distaste the restraints of Court 
life and had no desire to leave my daughter. However, my father was kind 
enough to let us have his house between Petersburg and Oranienbaum 
and all my worries faded away. 

We soon took possession of it and the following day went to pay our 
court to Their Imperial Highnesses. The Grand Duke said to me: 

“Since you do not want to live here, you must come here every day and 
I expect you to spend more time with me than with the Grand Duchess!” 

I said nothing, but resolved to take advantage of every pretext not to 
go to Oranienbaum every day, and whenever I had to go there to remain 
as much as possible in the company of the Grand Duchess, who gave me 
far greater proofs of her friendship and esteem than to any other ladies 
in Oranienbaum. The Grand Duke was quick to notice the friendship his 
wife bore me and the pleasure I had in being with her. Taking me aside 
one day, he made the following extraordinary remark to me, revealing 
both the simplicity of his mind and the goodness of his heart: 

“My daughter," he said, addressing me thus because he was my god¬ 
father, “remember it is safer to live and deal with simpletons like us than 
with those great minds who squeeze all the juice out of a lemon and then 
throw it away.” 

I have often thought of this little speech afterward and discovered by 
pure chance the source which gave rise to it and put it into my godfather’s 
head. But at the time I replied that I did not understand the meaning 
of those words and that His Imperial Highness should recollect that his 
august aunt, the Empress, had commanded that we should pay our court 
equally to the Grand Duchess and to him. 

Here I must add, in justification to my sister, that she never claimed 
that I should pass more of my time with her and she never made any 
difficulties for me. 1 But the Grand Duke decided, from that moment on, 
as I had occasion to notice, that I was nothing but a little fool. 

However, 1 was not always able to avoid going to the Grand Duke’s 
entertainments. Sometimes they took place in camp where His Imperial 

1 Dashkova's sister. Elizaveta Vorontsova, was FVtcr Ill’s mistress —J. (j 
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Highness passed the time smoking with his generals; the smoke drifted 
out of his tent and thus inconvenienced us less than it would have in 
a closed room. I may add that those Holstein generals were either ex- 
Prussian warrant officers or sons of German shoemakers who had escaped 
from their families. Never, I think, was there anyone less fitted to hold 
that rank, except the Gatchina generals of Pavel I.' 

The festivities always ended with a ball and a supper in the Griine 
Salle, that is the Green Hall, the walls of which were decorated with pine 
and fir tree branches. In camp and at the Grand Duke’s other festivities 
German was spoken in preference to other languages, and those who did 
not know German had at least to know the names and expressions in 
common use if they did not want to become objects of ridicule. 

At other times the Grand Duke entertained his guests on one of his 
estates which had a house of modest dimensions, almost like a middle- 
class home. It did not have room for everyone and the company, which 
was, therefore, less numerous, whiled away the time after tea and punch 
playing campis, a silly game, but one of which His Imperial Highness was 
very fond. 

What a difference 1 found in the way in which time was spent with 
the Grand Duchess! There wit, good taste, decorum, were the order of 
the day, and if Her Imperial Highness’s friendship for me seemed to grow 
stronger every day, my husband and I, too, became increasingly attached 
to that remarkable woman—remarkable alike for her mind, her wide 
knowledge, and the boldness and originality of her ideas. She was per¬ 
mitted to visit Peterhof, where the Empress was residing, once a week to 
see her son, the Grand Duke Pavel. Her husband, who treated him with 
complete indifference, never bothered to come. Whenever she knew I 
was not at Oranienbaum, on her way back she used to stop her carnage 
opposite our house and send a message asking me to join her and pass the 
rest of the evening with her. If ever she did not come to Oranienbaum 
she wrote to me, and thus there were established between Her Imperial 
Highness and myself a correspondence and a mutual confidence which 
were the happiness of my life, for such was my devotion to her that apart 
from my husband and my children I would have sacrificed everything for 
her sake. 

But our return to town brought with it a change in our established 

* Officers of the "model army" trained by Pavel at ha residence of Gatchina near St. 
Petersburg.—K. K. 
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habits. I no longer saw the Grand Duchess, and we had to rely entirely on 
little messages which we exchanged fairly frequently. 

One day at a dinner for eighty persons given in the palace the Grand 
Duke spoke of a Mr. Chelishchev, ensign in the Horse Guards, who was 
carrying on an amorous intrigue with a Countess Gendrikova, cousin of 
the Empress Elizaveta The Grand Duke, who had been drinking wine and 
who anyway had the mind of a drill-sergeant, remarked that Chelishchev 
deserved to have his head cut off as a lesson to other officers who might 
presume to make love to maids-of-bonor and relatives of the Sovereign. 

The sycophantic Holsteinians murmured and nodded in approval of 
the Grand Duke's words, but I said to him: 

“Never, Your Imperial Highness, have I heard of mutual love being 
punished in so tyrannic a fashion or so terrible a fate being visited on a 
lover who is loved in return.” 

“You are a child,” he replied, “and you do not understand that fail¬ 
ure to inflict the death penalty whenever necessary is a weakness which 
produces insubordination and all kinds of disorders." 

“But, Your Imperial Highness,” I said, “you are speaking in front of 
people in whose hearts this subject must strike inexpressible terror, since 
no man has suffered the death penalty in this country within the lifetime 
of practically any of your guests, except that of your venerable generals.” 4 

“That means nothing, 1 must insist,” replied the Grand Duke amid 
total silence, as everyone was following our conversation; “in fact, that 
is precisely why disorder has grown and why there is no discipline and 
no subordination. I tell you,” he added, “you are a child who cannot 
understand these things." 

“I readily admit, Your Imperial Highness, that I do not understand all 
this, but what I know and feel is that Your Imperial Highness has forgotten 
that your aunt the Empress is still alive.” 

All eyes were turned on me. But for reply the Grand Duke merely 
put his tongue out at me, which was something he did even at priests in 
church. 1 was pleased, in a way, because this proved that he was not angry 
with me and it did not provoke me to further answers. 

As among those present there were many officers of the Guards and of 
the Cadet Corps, ostensibly commanded by the Grand Duke, this conver- 

4 The death penalty wu abolished m Russia by the Empress Elizaveta. The practical effect 
of this measure, however. was slighter than Princess Dashkova seems to suppose , police 
methods of questioning prisoners and the punishments to which criminals were subjec ted 
effectively look the place of an official death sentence.— 1 C E 
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sation soon became know™ throughout Petersburg and earned trust and 
praise for me beyond my merits. The Grand Duchess herself mentioned 
it to me the following day, in a manner which was highly Battering. Per¬ 
sonally, I attached no importance to it, for in my ignorance of the world 
in general and of Court life in particular, I did not know how dangerous 
it was, especially at Court, to do what I thought, was the duty of every 
honest soul: always to speak the truth. I did not know that even though 
the monarch may forgive you, the courtiers never can. However, it was 
due to this little occurrence and to a few others like it that several of my 
husband's fellow officers were quick to give me their confidence and that 
I gained the reputation of being sincere, firm, and patriotic. 

The health of the Empress Elizaveta was declining day by day. I shared 
with all my heart the profound grief of my whole family and particularly 
my uncle, the Grand Chancellor, both because I was fond of the Empress 
who was also my godmother, and because my stay at Oranienbaum had 
opened my eyes to all that my country could expect from a Prince who 
was ignorant, narrow-minded, ill-disposed toward his people and priding 
himself on beir^ always at the orders of the King of Prussia, to whom he 
referred, even when alone among his intimates, as “the King my master.” 

In the middle of December I fell ill and even stayed in bed for several 
days, but on learning on to December that the Empress had but a few 
more days to live, I put on my boots, wrapped myself up in furs and 
drove in my carriage to the wooden palace which the Empress and the 
Imperial family were then occupying on the Moika. I stopped the carriage 
at some distance from the palace and, ill as I was, went on foot to find 
the back stairs used by the servants of their Imperial Highnesses. I never 
knew before where those stairs were, but I wanted to use them that time 
in order to reach the Grand Duchess's apartments without being seen 
at such a late hour—it was midnight by then. Fortunately, the Grand 
Duchess’s principal personal maid—Katerina Ivanovna—happened to be 
in the little entrance lobby and saved me from any fatal misadventures, 
for I did not know the place at all and might just as well have entered the 
rooms occupied by Peter Ill’s valets as his wife’s boudoir. 

I made myself known to Katerina Ivanovna and said that I wanted to 
speak to the Grand Duchess. 

“She is in bed," replied the maid. 

“It does not matter," I said. “I must speak to her." 

Thereupon, as I had already gained her friendship and confidence, she 
ushered me into a room while she went to announce my presence to 
Her Imperial Highness. The Grand Duchess was extremely surprised and 
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could hardly believe Katerina Ivanovna, for she knew me to be ill and 
never expected me to come on such a bitterly cold night when all the 
exits and entrances of the palace were guarded or watched. 

“Let her come up, for God's sake," she cried. 

I went in and found the Grand Duchess in bed. She made me get into 
it and sit up while I warmed my feet, before she allowed me to speak. As 
soon as I came to a little and no longer felt so cold, she asked me: 

“What brings you here, my dear Princess, at this hour and at such 
risk to your health, which you know to be precious to your husband and 
to me?” 

“I can no longer,” I replied, “endure the uncertainty of the dark clouds 
which are gathering 'round your head. For Heaven’s sake, have confidence 
in me; I deserve it now and I hope to deserve it even more in the future. 
Tell me what your plan is; what do you intend doing to ensure your safety? 
The Empress has but a few days, perhaps only a few hours more to live— 
can you make use of me? I am yours to command—tell me what to do.” 

The Grand Duchess could not refrain from tears. She took my hand, 
pressed it to her heart and said: 

“I am more grateful to you, my dear Princess, than I could possibly 
express, and it is with perfect truth and every confidence in you that I say 
to you now: I have formed no plan. I can undertake nothing and I must 
and shall meet bravely whatever may befall me. God is my only hope and 
I put my trust in Him.” 

“Well, then. Ma’am," I said, “your friends must act for you. For my 
part, 1 shall yield to none in zeal and in the sacrifices I am ready to make 
for you." 

“For Heaven's sake. Princess, do not expose yourself to any dangers for 
my sake. Do not bring upon your head misfortunes which I shall always 
regret. Besides, what can one do?" 

“All 1 can tell you now. Ma’am,” I answered, “is that I shall do nothing 
to compromise you. I alone shall suffer if suffer I must. My devotion will 
never be a cause of pain or misfortune to you personally and you will 
have no reason to regret it.” 

The Grand Duchess would have continued, would have warned me 
against the zeal and enthusiasm and perhaps against the rashness and in¬ 
experience natural at the age of seventeen, but I interrupted her and said, 
as I kissed her hand: 

“I cannot remain with you any longer without it being dangerous to 
both of us" 

She threw herself into mv arms and for several minutes we remained 

4 
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locked in close embrace. I"hen 1 jumped out of her bed, leaving her dis¬ 
turbed and upset, and had to muster all the courage I had to regain my 
carriage. 

My husband’s surprise when, on returning home, he failed to find his 
sick wife, can well be imagined. His worry, however, did not last long 
for I came back very soon after him. When I told him about my little 
adventure and explained my motives and my firm resolve to serve my 
country and save the Grand Duchess. I received his full approval as well as 
more praise than I deserved, qualified only by his fear that my nocturnal 
escapade might have been detrimental to my delicate state of health. 

All my tiredness and my worries and all the risks I had run appeared to 
me worthwhile when my husband, who had spent the evening with my 
father, told me of the conversation he had had with him. For it left me 
with no doubt in my mind that even if my father did not say so in so many 
words, he to a very large extent shared our views on the consequences— 
alarming to every true patriot—which were likely to follow the change 
of master after the death of the Empress Elizaveta. 
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On December, Christmas Day, we had the misfortune of losing the 
(impress Elizaveta. It has been maintained by certain writers of memoirs 
on Russia that the Guards regiments marching to the palace to swear the 
oath of allegiance to their new sovereign did so with every sign of joy. 
However, nine out of every ten inhabitants of Petersburg would testify to 
the contrary. I can myself assert as a fact I saw with my own eyes that the 
Guards regiments (including the Semenovskii and the Izmailovskii, which 
passed under my own windows) looked gloomy and dejected. The men 
all spoke at once but in a low voice, and the confused, stifled murmur 
which arose from the ranks sounded so menacing and alarming, so des¬ 
perate even, that I could not help wishing myself a hundred miles away 
so as not to hear it. My husband was at the other end of town with his 
Preobrazhenskii regiment and no news reached me, but the behavior of 
the two regiments I have described made it clear enough that Elizaveta 
had breathed her last. 

That day, which our Church celebrates as one of its greatest festivals 
and which is as a rule the occasion for popular rejoicing, wore an almost 
sinister aspect, with grief painted on every face. I was ill and saw no one 
of my family. The Grand Chancellor was also ill. When, three days after 
his accession, the Emperor paid him a visit and sent up a page to ask me to 
pass the evening with him, I excused myself on grounds of ill health, but 
the next day the invitation was repeated. A week later my sister wrote to 
tell me that the Emperor was displeased with me for not coming, and did 
not really believe in my indisposition. That evening, therefore, in order 
to avoid all unpleasantness between the Emperor and my husband, I pre¬ 
sented myself at Court, but not before I had seen both my father and my 
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uncle. The Empress was not present. She never left her room except to 
sit by the lifeless body of the Sovereign and to see to it that all that was 
customary on such occasions was bring done. She was bathed in tears 
all the time, and the only news I received of her came from one of her 
footmen. 

Peter Ill’s first words to me as I came in concerned my sister, and were 
so extraordinary that I did not know how to reply to them. What he said 
fully indicated his intention to be rid of the Empress Catherine so as to be 
able to marry the Countess Elizaveta. Whenever he spoke on this subject 
he always did so in a low voice, referring to the Empress as "she" and to 
the Countess as Romanovna 1 “1 advise you," he said, “my little friend, to 
pay a little more attention to us; the time may perhaps come when you 
will have reason to repent of any negligence shown to your sister. It is in 
your own interest to win her affection and influence her mind—that is 
the way in which you can become of any consequence in the world." 

On this occasion I pretended not to understand what the Emperor had 
said, and hastened to take part in a game of campu. I found the game a 
little expensive, as the minimum stake was ten imperials (100 roubles) a 
time and the Emperor always won, because he never took counters but 
simply pulled an imperial out of his pocket every time he lost, and paid 
it into the pool; as he probably had more than ten imperials in his pocket 
he always remained the winner and carried ofT the pool. The pool was 
exhausted pretty quickly and His Majesty proposed a second, but I be gg ed 
to be excused from taking part in it. The Emperor insisted that I should 
play again and even ended by offering to go halves with me, but I replied 
with the air of a foolish child that I was not rich enough to let myself be 
cheated in this way, and that if His Majesty put down his money on the 
table like the rest of us we should have some sort of a chance, but as His 
Majesty kept his money in his pocket while he played, so that we could 
not see how much he had left, he always remained last in the game and 
took over all our stakes in the pool. 

I must admit it was rather bold of me, but then it must be borne 
in mind that I was disgusted with my Sovereign’s contemptible action; 
besides, my husband’s obedience to his mother and his fondness for her 
made him (in spite of his debts) be satisfied with whatever she was good 
enough to send him for our expenses—a modest amount, although the 


1 F.ltzavrta Vorontsova** patronymic, her father’* Christian name bring Roman—K h 
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whole property, having belonged to his father, was now owned by the 
Prince and not by his mother. Hence, the very idea of inc reasing my hus¬ 
band’s difficulties frightened me, and this may serve as an excuse for my 
remark. The Emperor did not take offense at it, and being convinced I 
was a child (because he imagined it was only recently he had held me at 
the font), obstinate and perhaps foolish, he gave some fatuously jocular 
answer and granted me permission not to play. 

The party that evening and almost all the following evenings consisted 
of the two brothers Naryshkin and their wives, Mr. Izmailov and his wife, 
the Countess Elizaveta, Mr. Melgunov, Gudovich. Ungem (the Emperor’s 
General A.D.C.), the Countess Bruce, and two or three other persons 
whose names I cannot remember. All of them looked at me with wide- 
eyed astonishment and I soon heard them say: “She is a proud woman,” 
just as in Oranicnbaum I myself heard the same thing said in German by 
the Holstein generals who thought I did not understand that language. 

The rest of the company was in the next room where, as I passed, I 
had the impression of witnessing a masquerade. Everyone had changed his 
dress. Not a man but was laced into his uniform, booted and spurred— 
even old Prince Trubetskoi. That ancient courtier who had never been 
a soldier, now that he was seventy wanted to look like one. On the day 
of the Empress’s death he was lying in bed with his legs swollen so that 
they were as fat as his body; and yet that same evening he was running 
about giving orders to the officers of the Izmailovskii Regiment, of which 
he had, some time previously, been appointed lieutenant-colonel. This 
Guards regiment had a high standing at Court and constituted in a sense 
a ramification of it, and never took part in war. As he already held some 
civilian office, Prince Trubetskoi did not command the regiment. I was 
assured that he possessed the secret of all be gg ars, such as the ability to 
induce swellings whenever he wanted, and so on. 

All ladies of the Court and all ladies of quality, according to their hus¬ 
bands’ ranks, had received the order to be in attendance by turns in the 
room where the catafalque was placed. The walls were draped in black 
and candles were burning in innumerable candelabra all round the cata¬ 
falque; and as the rites of our Church require priests to read the Gospel 
in the same room for a period of six weeks, the place looked even more 
gloomy, august, and imposing. (The Gospel is read for crowned heads and 
bishops; for others, the Psalms.) 

The Empress visited the room every day and bathed in tears the pre- 
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emus remains of her aunt and benefactress. 2 Her grief won the sympathy 
of all onlookers. Peter III, on the other hand, came but rarely, and when 
he did come it was to laugh with the ladies on duty, ridicule the clergy 
that happened to be there, or scold the Duty Officers and N.C.O.’s for 
their curls or cravats or uniforms. 

The British Minister (Keith) was second only to the Prussian Minis¬ 
ter in the esteem of the Emperor. That worthy old man loved me like a 
daughter. Princess Golitsyna (whom I have already mentioned), my hus¬ 
band. and I dined with him every week, and as his Christian name was 
Robert of which Roman—my father’s name—is the Russian equivalent, 
he used to call me his daughter when there were no strangers present. He 
saw with regret (and said so when there was no one about but our little 
set) that the Emperor seemed to make it his aim to be criticized and per¬ 
haps finally despised. As to the other Ministers, His Majesty treated them 
very badly and they could hardly have been attracted by his manners. 

One morning the Emperor sent a message to my uncle, the Grand 
Chancellor, to say that he would visit him for supper. My uncle wanted 
to stay in bed all that day and the prospect of the supper could hardly 
have given him any pleasure. He sent a message to my sister, the Countess 
Buturlina, to my husband, and me to come to his house. The Emperor 
came at seven o’clock and remained in the sick man’s room till supper 
was served. He excused my uncle from being present at it, and we (that 
is. Countess Stroganova, Countess Buturlina, and I) took advantage of my 
uncle's absence to behave as we pleased and to wander among the guests 
on the pretext of doing the honors of the house. As a matter of fact this 
sort of thing rather suited His Majesty’s taste, for he hated all ceremony or 
etiquette. I was standing behind his chair when he turned to the Austrian 
Ambassador, Count Mercy, and to the Prussian Minister and told them 
how when he was still in Kiel in Holstein, his father (who was alive at 
the time) had ordered him to chase Bohemians out of the town. He took 
a squadron of light cavalry and a company of foot and dislodged them in 
a trice. I saw Count Mercy turn pale and then red as a beetroot because 
he did not know whether the Emperor meant Bohemians in the sense of 
wandering, fortune-telling gypsies or Bohemians in the sense of subjects 
of the Empress, Queen of Hungary and Bohemia. The Ambassador was in 
agonies, all the more so as he knew by then that the order to disengage 

* Catherine II was related to Elizaveta I by marriage Charles Peter of Holstein-Gottorp 
(Peter (II) was Elizaveta's nephew. —J. G. 
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themselves from the Austrian army had already been despatched to our 
troops. 

Happening, as I have said, to be at that moment behind His Majesty’s 
chair, I bent down and whispered to him in Russian that he ought not 
to tell such stories to foreign representatives, and that if there had been 
gypsy rogues and beggars in Kiel the police force, and not he, would 
have been sent to chase them out, for he had been a mere child then. (It 
should be remembered that I always spoke to His Majesty in the tone of 
a stubborn child myself and called him Papa.) 1 * * 

“You are a little fool," he said, “and you always argue with me." 

He was well in his cups, and I was sure he would not remember 
this conversation on the follow ing day. I left his chair as if nothing had 
happened. 

I remember one evening at the Palace the amazement with which all 
of us present saw His Majesty, after talking for a long time on the sub¬ 
ject of the King of Prussia, turn to Mr. Volkov and remind him of how 
during the late reign they had many a time laughed at the failure of the 
resolutions and secret orders sent by the Supreme Council to the Russian 
armies in Prussia; the failure, said His Majesty, was due to his and Mr. Vol¬ 
kov’s habit of communicating the contents of these orders to the King. 
Mr. Volkov, who had at that time been first and only Secretary to the 
Council, blushed and turned pale and blushed again Quite unconscious 
of his friend’s discomfiture, however, Peter III continued to boast of his 
services to the King of Prussia in connection with the warnings he and 
Mr. Volkov gave him of Russian intentions. 4 

The Emperor never came to the Court chapel until just as Mass was 
about to finish. There he made faces, acted the buffoon, and imitated poor 
old ladies whom he had ordered to curtsey in the French style instead 
of inclining their heads as is the Russian custom. These poor old ladies 
were hard put to it not to stumble when they had to bend the knee, and 
I remember seeing Countess Buturlina, my eldest sister’s mother-in-law, 

1 fVter, in fact, would have been aged tin or aewn at the time of the alleged episode, aa 

his wife was the lint to point out many yean before Princess Dashkova However, uvi 

Catherine II in her memoin, this did not deter him from repeating hit favorite ctory of 
hia to all and sundry on innumerable occasions-—K. F. 

4 Thu story waa Later hotly denied by Volkov in a letter to Cngoru Orlov written about 
three weeks after Cathenne's accession to the throne. He waa, it ia true, imprisoned for 
a abort time after the coup dVtat, but was wry soon let out again and eventually made a 
brilliant career for himself in the new re^gn See Index for further details.—K. F. 
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ready to fall as she was making this forced curtsey. Fortunately, people 
round her held her up. 

Peter III showed nothing but the greatest indifference to the Grand 
Duke Pavel—he never saw him. The young Prince, however, saw his 
mother every day. He had as tutor the elder of the Panin brothers, who 
had been recalled by the late Empress in order to take up that office. 
When Prince George of Holstein-Gottorp, uncle of the Emperor as well as 
of the Empress (being the brother of her mother, the Princess of Anhalt- 
Zerbst), arrived in Petersburg, Mr. Panin acting through Mr. Saldem— 
who later played an important role and became Russian ambassador in 
Poland, but who then acted as a kind of mentor to Prince George— 
obtained that the Prince of Holstein-Gottorp and the Prince of Holstein 
(also, though more distantly, related to their Majesties) should prevail on 
the Emperor to be present when the Grand Duke was being examined for 
progress in his studies. It was only after repeated entreaties on their part 
that the Emperor agreed. “What for?” he said. “I shall not understand 
anything.” 

As he was leaving after the examination, the Emperor remarked aloud 
to his uncles: 

“By God, that scamp knows more than we do!” 

He wanted to reward him on the spot with the rank of warrant officer 
in the Guards, and it was only with difficulty that Mr. Panin was able to 
have that honor deferred on the pretext that this would make the Grand 
Duke conceited, that he would imagine himself to be a grown-up man, 
and that it would distract him. Peter III swallowed all these reasons with¬ 
out further ado, and without so much as a suspicion that the tutor was 
making a fool of him. He also believed that he would be amply rewarding 
Mr. Panin by making him a general in the infantry, and had Mr. Mclgunov 
announce it the follow ing day. 

To grasp fully how much this must have dumbfounded Mr. Panin it 
must be remembered that he was a man of forty-eight, sickly, and fond 
of a quiet life, most of which he had passed at the Russian or (as min¬ 
ister) at foreign courts. He wore a wig with three ties hanging down 
his back, was studied in his dress, always the perfect courtier—a some¬ 
what old-fashioned one, truth to tell, like a picture-book idea of those at 
the court of Louis XIV—and with a loathing for all drill-scrgeantry and 
barrack-room manners. 

He said to Mr. Mclgunov that he could hardly believe it was His Maj¬ 
esty’s intention to bestow this honor upon him of all people, that it did 
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not fit him at all and that he was prepared to desert to Sweden rather than 
accept it. The Emperor could not understand how anyone could refuse 
the rank of an infantry general, and remarked: 

”1 have always been told he is an intelligent man. How shall I ever be 
able to believe it again?” 

His Majesty had to be content with givii^ him a civilian rank of 
equivalent distinction. 

This is the right moment for me to speak of the nature of the relation¬ 
ship which existed between my husband and the Panins. The latter were 
first-cousins of my mother-in-law, through their respective mothers, the 
Misses Everlakov, one of whom had married a Mr. Leontiev and the other 
a Mr. Panin. The two brothers—sons of Mr. Panin—were thus my hus¬ 
band's cousins once removed. The younger brother was an army general 
serving in Prussia which we had defeated. The elder had been despatched 
on some foreign mission as Envoy Extraordinary when I was still an in¬ 
fant, and 1 saw him for the first time on our return from Oranicnbaum 
in September. Since then 1 saw him but rarely until the reign of Peter III 
when the Conspiracy began to gain in substance. He had a great feel¬ 
ing of friendship for my husband, and cherished grateful memories of 
his father’s—Prince Dashkov’s—kindness for him when they were both 
young. But when, as a result of the Revolution, I became an object of 
envy, neither these very natural relationships nor my passionate love for 
my husband were proof against slanderous insinuations which credited 
this respectable old cousin with being either my lover or my father—on 
the supposition that he had been my mother’s lover. Had he not been of 
real service to my husband and helped my children, I should have hated 
him as the unwitting instrument of those who were trying to besmirch 
my reputation. I can truly say that I had greater respect for his younger 
brother, the General, because of his soldierly frankness and firmness of 
character which squared far more with my own, and while his first wife, 
whom I loved and esteemed from the bottom of my heart, was still alive, 
I visited those two more frequently than I did the Minister. But enough 
on a subject which is painful to me even now. 
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C^)ne morning, in the second week of January 1761 , as the regiment 
on duty was marching toward the palace for the charging of the guard, 
the Emperor fancied that the company commanded by Prince Dashkov 
had not deployed in the correct manner. He ran up to my husband, like 
a true corporal, and told him that he had not deployed his troops as 
he should. The Prince denied the charge firmly but cahnly. However, 
when His Majesty began to insist, my husband, who was very touchy 
whenever he believed his honor to be in the slightest impugned, replied 
with some heat and so much vigor that the Emperor, whose attitude to 
duels was apparently that of a Prussian officer, thought himself in danger 
and promptly retreated, leaving the Prince with as much haste as he had 
previously approached him. 

When my family and I heard about that scene we came to the con¬ 
clusion that the Emperor would not always yield and retreat before my 
husband’s quick reactions, and that people might be found to explain to 
him that it was fits business to make the Prince yield and retreat rather 
than the other way about. We agreed that the safest thing would be to 
separate them for a time. I was particularly in favor of this course because, 
as if by intuition, I never doubted that the Emperor would be dethroned, 
and being firmly resolved to take part in the action, I was eager for my 
husband to be in a foreign country, so that if any catastrophe should 
befall me he should not have to share it. As envoys had not yet been ap¬ 
pointed to all the foreign missions to announce His Majesty’s accession to 
the throne, I implored my husband to accept such an appointment, and 
when he agreed I entreated the Grand Chancellor to obtain a mission for 
him. My uncle promised me this, and the following day the Prince was 
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informed that he was to be sent to the only mission still vacant, which 
was Constantinople. 

In the ordinary way, this would not have been my choice, but as one 
must always choose the lesser of two evils, 1 preferred the idea of his being 
in Constantinople to seeing him in Petersburg endangering his life by his 
quickness to take offense, or by the failure of the plans into which I had 
thrown myself heart and soul and which robbed me of sleep, undermined 
my health, and made me lose weight. 

The Prince was allowed to select his own colleagues. All of them were 
given their traveling expenses and paid their salaries six months in ad¬ 
vance, in Petersburg. At last, in the month of February, the Prince left. 1 
remained behind, feeling ill and sad and with nothing to cheer me up ex¬ 
cept for the different plans which I kept forming and rejecting and which 
distracted me sufficiently to soothe somewhat the grief of separation from 
a beloved and esteemed husband. 

My husband proceeded slowly on his journey. He stayed for a long time 
in Moscow and then accompanied bis mother to Troitskoe, her estate on 
the way to Kiev, where he remained till the beginning of July. 

I had an unpleasant experience two days after the Prince’s departure. 
Some sailors working at the Admiralty in Petersburg, taking advantage of 
the fact that I had kept only a few servants with me, smashed a window 
and broke into the room where a maid of mine kept my linen, my clothes, 
and even my money (for I entrusted everything to her). They took all 
the linen there was, as well as all the money and a fur coat lined with 
silver damask. It was the fur coat that helped to trace the burglars, but 
in the meantime I remained without money and without even personal 
linen except for what happened to be in the wash. My sister. Countess 
Elizaveta, sent me some fine holland; I told her that what I needed most 
was a shift or two while mine were being laundered, and she sent these 
immediately. I have recounted this little misfortune because it was my 
first lesson in poverty and want, but not the last I experienced in my life. 
Besides, it distressed me to have to borrow money and add to the Prince’s 
defats. 

The Emperor continued to behave in his usual way. When peace was 
concluded with the King of Prussia his joy and boasting knew no bounds. 
He wanted to celebrate it by giving a grand official banquet to which 
he invited foreign Ministers and the nobility of the first three classes. 
The Empress was sitting at her usual place at the center of the table, but 
Peter III sat down in an opposite comer close to the Prussian Minister. He 
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proposed three toasts to be drunk in goblets to the sound of the fortress 
cannon: “To the health of the Imperial family," "To that of His Majesty the 
King of Prussia," and “To the happy continuance of the present peace.” 

The Empress began by the toast to the Imperial family. When she had 
drunk it, Peter III sent his General A. D. C. Gudovich, who was standing 
behind his chair, to ask her why she had not risen from her seat when 
drinking to the health of the Imperial family. The Empress replied that 
as the Imperial family consisted only of His Majesty, her son and herself, 
she did not conceive it possible that the Emperor should require her to 
do so. When Gudovich came back with this reply, the Emperor ordered 
him to tell her that she was a fool (dura—a much stronger word in Rus¬ 
sian) and ought to have known that the Imperial family included also his 
two uncles, the princes of Holstein. Fearing, apparently, that Gudovich 
would not use the same expression, he repeated it loudly enough to be 
heard by the whole table. The Empress immediately burst into Roods of 
tears, but in an attempt to regain her composure by diverting attention 
to something different, she asked my cousin Count Stroganov, who was 
in attendance behind her chair, to entertain her with some of the amus¬ 
ing little stones he knew so well how to tell. He did his best to restrain 
his own grief at this deplorable scene, for he was greatly attached to the 
Empress and highly disliked by the other side, all the more so as his wife, 
who was very friendly with both my sister and Peter III, could not bear 
the sight of him. He prattled on, saying anything that came into his head 
which might amuse the Empress and make her laugh, but no sooner was 
the dinner over than he received the command to retire to his country 
house near Kamennyi Ostrov and to stay there till further orders. 

The events of the day made a great sensation in town. The Empress 
gained increasing sympathy, while contempt for the Emperor grew in 
proportion. Thus, every day he smoothed out for us the difficulties in the 
way of his own overthrow—a lesson to the great of this world teaching 
them that contempt for the ruler is as likely to cause his fall as will his own 
tyranny. For this of necessity brings in its wake chaos in administration 
and distrust of the judiciary, and unites everyone in one desire— the deore 
Jot a change Limited monarchy, headed by a master who could be a father 
to his people and who knows himself respected and even loved by his 
subjects, and yet feared by the wicked, must be the goal of every thinking 
person. For power, lodged with the masses, whose opinions are lightly 
held and forever changing, is unstable; it is exercised either too slowly 
or with undue precipitancy; the great variety of views and convictions 
deprives it of harmony. 
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One day the Emperor came to sec my uncle, the Grand Chancellor, 
together with the two Princes of Holstein and his usual suite. The Em¬ 
press never joined in these parties, and always went out in her carnage to 
take the air. My health was none too good at the time, and whenever pos¬ 
sible I begged to be excused from taking part in these festivities, which, 
truth to tell, did not amuse me in the slightest. My surprise was great the 
following day when I heard that the Emperor and Prince George, after a 
dispute during which each held firmly to his own opinion, had, in true 
Prussian-ofhcer style, drawn their swords and made ready to kill each 
other. At that precise moment old Baron Korf (my aunt's brother-in-law) 
threw himself on his knees between them crying like an old woman, and 
told them that if they wanted to fight they would have to do it over his 
dead body. Korf—a nice man, for that matter—was liked both by His 
Majesty and by the Prince of Holstein-Gottorp, and he put a stop to this 
ridiculous scene, which must have alarmed my uncle although, as he was 
still ill in bed, he had not witnessed it personally. I was very worried for 
him when I heard that my aunt, leaving the room just as the two com¬ 
batants were about to begin their fight, had run in fnght to my uncle and 
could tell him nothing but the worst. At last, however, other people were 
able to inform him that Baron Korf had smoothed down all the difficulties 
and effected a reconciliation between uncle and nephew. 

This ridiculous scene was not the last. There were several others of 
similar intensity but of a different kind, until His Majesty finally left for 
Oranienbaum and went thence to Kronstadt to inspect the fleet before 
starting a war against the King of Denmark. This war completely cap¬ 
tured his imagination in spite of all remonstrances and in spite even of the 
advice given to him by Frederick the Great who, in one of his letters to 
the Emperor, used all his eloquence in the attempt to dissuade him from 
his intentions. 

In the meantime I spared no effort to foster or encourage the nght 
principles in my husband's friends, among them such men as Mr. Passek 
and Mr. Bredikhin, both of them captains in the Preobrazhenskii Guards. 
The latter was related to us through his wife, a Princess Golitsyna. There 
were also the brothers Roslavlcv, one a major and the other a captain, in 
the Izmailovskii Guards. These two I saw but rarely and only when chance 
brought us together, until the month of April when I found it essential to 
ascertain the sentiments both of the troops and of the public in Peters¬ 
burg. But I continued to frequent as usual the houses of my relations as 
well as Mr. Keith and, in fact, tried to behave outwardly as I had always 
done and to be seen in places where I had always been seen. And it was 
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only when I was by myself that I showed any signs of being worried by 
plans and projects which could reasonably be regarded as far beyond my 
strength. 

Among the foreigners who had come to seek their fortune in Russia 
there was one, a Piedmontese by origin, of the name of Odart, enjoying 
the patronage of my uncle, the Grand Chancellor, who had obtained for 
him the place of Under-Secretary at the Ministry of Trade. I met him 
and found him to be well-informed, a man with a receptive mind, crafty 
and lively, but weak in health and no longer young. He soon found he 
was unfit to hold his post, because he knew neither our language, nor the 
produce of our land, nor the system of our river communications nor any 
of the other things necessary in his position. He therefore asked me to 
obtain for him employment in the service of the Empress. I spoke to Her 
Majesty, thinking that she might make him one of her secretaries. Rut she 
answered that as her only correspondence was with her own family, she 
had no need for a secretary and that she would only give rise to suspicions 
and occasion offense by giving this post to a foreigner. Besides, she had 
never seen him and did not know him. However, I prevailed upon her to 
attach him to her service in the capacity of adviser on land improvement 
and in order to establish manufactories on the paltry little estate recently 
given to her by Peter III. 

The statement may be found in certain of Her Majesty's letters that 
I was entirely responsible for introducing Odart to her and that when 
Count Stroganov was banished to his country place I advised Odart to 
follow him, for his health's sake. In fact, however, he was far from being 
in my confidence or in the position to direct my actions, and I never saw 
much of him. During the time when the last dispositions were being made 
for the revolution, especially during the last three weeks preceding that 
fortunate turn of events, I did not see him a single time. All I wanted was 
to obtain for him a means of livelihood and a pleasant post, but I never 
asked him his advice, and never would he have dared suggest that I should 
give myself to my cousin. Count Panin, as the libelous pamphleteers have 
allowed themselves to say with no reason or truth.' But many Frenchmen 
have dipped their pens in gall to write about Catherine the Great and 
thought they could not blacken her enough without disfiguring Catherine 
the Little, for we both bore the same Christian name. 

But to return from this digression. The officer commanding the Izmai- 

1 Among "the libelous pamphletcen" was Rulhirie, whom Princess Dashkovs met in St 
Petersburg and was to meet sgain later in Paris, as described in the present Mr mam — 
K. F. 
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lovskii Guards was Field-Marshal Razumovskii, a gay and thoughtless 
creature of whom His Majesty was very fond. Nevertheless he saw how 
unfit the Emperor was to govern the Empire and how great the disaster 
for which the country was heading Count Razumovskii loved his native 
land as much as his apathy and his indolence allowed him, and he was 
popular with his regiment—it was important, therefore, to have him on 
our side. But how could he be won over? This was something which 1 
believe nobody thought possible. Extremely rich, holder of the highest 
ranks and decorations, and loathing all activity, he would have shuddered 
if faced with a conspiracy in which he would have had to play the part of 
a ringleader in order to bring about a revolution. All these considerations 
did not make me abandon my intention of having him on our side. 

The two brothers Roslavlev and Captain Lasunskii had great influence 
with the Count; they saw him every day and were on intimate terms 
with him, but did not flatter themselves that they could stir him into the 
activity we desired. I advised them to speak to him every day, vaguely 
at first and then gradually more explicitly, on the subject of the rumors 
that were being spread, of a great conspiracy, of a revolution which was 
going to take place. As he would certainly not denounce them and report 
on their conversations, they could, as soon as our plot was ripe, reveal 
to him their true intentions and make him feel that he too was one of 
us, that he could no longer draw back, for they had informed the other 
conspirators of the conversations they had had with him, which he had 
neither censured nor opposed, and finally that his position was quite as 
dangerous as theirs and that he would lessen the risk he was running by 
remaining at the head of his regiment while cooperating with us. 

All went off according to my instructions and was a complete success. 

I continued to visit as always the British Minister. Mr. Keith. One day 
in the course of conversation he told me it was being rumored in town 
that the Guards were on the point of mutiny and that the war with Den¬ 
mark was the main cause of it. I asked him whether anyone mentioned 
the names of the ringleaders. 

“No," be replied, “and I don’t believe any ringleaders exist. For the 
generals and other officers could not object to a war where they could 
win distinction. That is why," he added, “these rumors, these indiscreet 
remarks will lead to nothing but a few people being punished, a few sent 
to Siberia, and a few soldiers being flogged." 

I could not help feeling worried because these rumors were so wide¬ 
spread, but there was no help for it other than precipitating the crisis. 

In the meantime, I led a life that could not fail to affect my health. I 
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continued to visit my family as frequently as ever and. during post-days, 
was fully occupied writing voluminous letters to my husband, crying the 
while at the thought of his absence; during the rest of the week I spent 
the entire time, except the few hours needed for sleep, working out my 
plans and reading everything that had ever been written on the subject of 
revolutions wherever they happened to occur. As I was not very strong 
I lost my bright complexion and was rapidly losing weight as well. A 
cold I caught while out in marshy country very nearly finished me off 
completely. 

It came about in this way. A few miles out of Petersburg, on the way 
to Krasnyi Kabak, was a stretch of land covered with marshes and thick 
forests, which it was suggested to Peter 111 might be distributed among 
individual owners. Most of the richer gentry had their lands drained and 
made into charming properties. But one such allotment was given to 
a Holstenian from Oranienbaum. Now, these Holstenians were for the 
most part worker apprentices who had escaped from their masters, while 
some of them were soldiers or warrant officers who had deserted from 
the armies of various German princelings They were well received at 
Oranienbaum, were drafted into the troops of Peter III (then still Grand 
Duke), received rapid promotion and quickly rose in rank. The particular 
Holstenian who had been allotted this piece of marshy land, had one look 
at it, was frightened by the investment of capital and labor it entailed, 
and gave it back to the government to be re-allotted to anyone willing to 
accept it. 

My father was very keen that I should have that little piece of ground, 
and it was in vain I protested my inability to deal adequately with it for 
lack of any funds even to make a start. He insisted that I should have it 
and promised to build a little timber house for me. In the end 1 yielded to 
my father’s pressure, but remained fully resolved not to incur any expense 
which might inconvenience my husband, limiting myself to whatever was 
necessary for a frugal table for myself, my little daughter, and my servants. 
I imposed the strictest economy on myself, wore nothing but the oldest 
clothes and remains of my trousseau, and even restricted my penchant for 
books, etc., as much as possible. 

There happened to be in Petersburg at the time about a hundred peas¬ 
ants belonging to my husband. They came to town every year and made 
a great deal of money by undertaking all kinds of work. As a mark of 
their esteem and gratitude for the prosperity they enjoyed, they offered 
to dig canals, first for four days at a stretch and then to take turns at it 
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(luring holy days which would otherwise have been their days of leisure. 
By their exertions they were soon able to raise the level of the ground, 
drain it and make it Ht to have a house, ofhees and courtyard built on 
it It occurred to me not to give a name for the time being to this Hrst 
piece of land I ever possessed as my own, but to wait for the successful 
outcome of the revolution and then call it in honor of the Saint on whose 
day the revolution had taken place.' 

I went out riding there with my cousin, Count Stroganov, one day, 
and on seeing what I thought was a dry meadow decided to take a walk 
through it. But no sooner did I attempt it than 1 sank up to my knees in 
the bog and caught a severe chill with a very high temperature in conse¬ 
quence. As soon as the Empress was informed, she wrote a very friendly 
letter to me saying how worried she was about my health and how angry 
with my cawliere serrente Count Stroganov—the monkey, as she generally 
and very deservedly called him in her letters to me, for his ugliness and 
his pranks—because he had not taken sufficient care of me and had failed 
to prevent the accident. 

I received this letter when my fever was at its highest, and my answer 
must have reflected the incoherence of my mind. All I could remember 
later was that I wrote partly in Russian and partly in French, half in verse 
and half in prose. When I had recovered, the Empress asked me, in one 
of her little notes, since when I had begun to dabble in prophecies; she 
could perfectly well understand, she said, the Russian verses with which 
my fondness for her had inspired me, but apart from these expressions 
of warm and tender friendship, she could make nothing of my letter, and 
was particularly puzzled by my reference to a certain day which had to 
come, and when it did it would give a name to my first estate. 

All my family came to see me, including Count Panin who came as 
often as his duties as tutor to the Grand Duke Pavel allowed. As it was 
essential for us to have a man of his calibre on our side, 1 ventured on 
several occasions to speak to him of the possibility of Peter III*s fall. I 
asked him what the consequences were likely to be, how we should be 
governed and who would govern us. My cousin fondly imagined that his 
ward might govern according to the laws and the Constitution of the 
Swedish Monarchy. 


1 The revolution occurred on it June, which happened to be the day of St- Cyrus and St. 
John (Ku and Ian in Russian), the estate—formerly Krasnyi Kabak—therefore received 
the name of Kirianovo.—K. E. 
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In the meantime a circumstance occurred which I have omitted to 
relate and which gained for me Mr. Panin's confidence, because Prince 
Repnin. a favorite nephew of his, for whose character he had a great 
regard, showed in a most impressive way that he both esteemed and 
trusted me. 

I often met Prince Repnin at Princess Kurakina’s, for Repnin’s wife, 
who was sister to Prince Kurakin and hence my husband's cousin, lived 
with the Kurakins. In fact. Prince Repnin knew me very well and was 
aware that my high principles combined with a lively feeling of patriotism 
would not allow me to be guided by motives of personal interest or family 
aggrandisement. 

The day on which peace with the King of Prussia was celebrated, 
Peter III gave a dinner in honor of it, as I have already mentioned. This, 
however, did not satisfy him and he ordered a supper at the Summer 
Palace to give vent to his joy in his own way without ceremony and in 
the company of his friends, a few ladies of the town, his favorite generals 
and officers, and the Prussian Minister. He was carried away from the 
table at four o'clock in the morning, put into his carriage, and driven 
back to the Palace, which he was too drunk to enter by his own unaided 
efforts. But before leaving the Summer Palace he conferred on my sister 
Elizaveta the Order of St. Catherine, the constitution of which allowed 
it to be conferred only on members of the Imperial family and on prin¬ 
cesses of foreign ruling houses. An exception was made for ladies who, 
though not of Royal rank, had saved the life of their Sovereign, or ren¬ 
dered some spectacular service to their country. In practice, however, 
none had received it during the preceding reigns. 

At the same time the Emperor told Prince Repnin that he would send 
him as Minister Resident to Berlin where he would have to obey the will 
and orders of His Prussian Majesty. 

On leaving the Summer Palace at about five o’clock in the morning, 
Prince Repnin went straight to my house. I was not up yet, but he insisted 
that I should be told of his arrival. I was startled out of my sleep by a 
servant knocking at the door of my powder room next to my bedroom. I, 
in turn, woke up my personal maid, an excellent old woman who always 
slept by my bedside, and made her get up. She went ofT in a vile temper 
to sec for herself, and came back to inform me it was my cousin. Prince 
Repnin. I hastily put on a dress, wondering at the early hour, and was 
amazed at the Prince's news as well as at the great agitation of his manner, 
for without further ado he simply blurted out: 
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“All is lost, my dear cousin; your sister has received the Order of St. 
Catherine and I am being sent as Minister and, in effect. Adjutant to the 
King of Prussia." 

Astounded as I was at these words, 1 did not want to prolong the 
Prince’s visit. I told him, therefore, that it would be as useless trying to 
foresee logical consequences Bowing from a brain such as Peter Ill’s, as it 
would be to fear any coherence in his actions. I strongly advised him first 
to go and have a rest and afterward warn his uncle, Mr. Panin, of all that 
had occurred that evening, 

When Prince Repnin had gone, I did not go back to bed, but turned 
over in my mind the various tentative schemes which I had heard dis¬ 
cussed by our conspirators, sketches of projects, as it were, to bring the 
Revolution to a successful conclusion. They were nothing but conjectures 
and vague designs without any fixed plan; there was no agreement on 
any single course of action, except the decision to strike as soon as His 
Majesty should leave for Denmark with his troops. 1 

I decided to unburden myself with no reservations to Mr. Panin the 
very first time I saw him. He, as always, insisted that formalities be 
observed and the cooperation of the Senate obtained. 

“That would be splendid,” I said, “if only we were granted the time. 
I agree with you that the Empress has no claim to the throne, and that 
by rights it is her son who should be proclaimed Sovereign with the Em¬ 
press as Regent until he comes of age, but you forget that not one in a 
hundred would regard the removal of the Sovereign as anything but an 
act of violence.” 

I then named to him the main conspirators, such as the brothers Rosla- 
vlev, Iasunskii, Passek, Bredikhin, Baskakov, Prince Bariatinskii, Khitrovo, 
etc., etc., as well as the Orlovs whom they had asked to join the move¬ 
ment. My cousin was both surprised and alarmed to learn how far I had 
committed myself, and this without saying anything to the Empress for 
fear of compromising her. However, I saw that what he lacked was de¬ 
termination rather than courage, and to cut short useless discussion I 
managed to convince him of the importance of having on our side a man 
like Teplov, who had just been released from the fortress where he had 

* Aj Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, IVter III had perten*tons to Schleswig, then under Dantth 
sovereignty, and was determined to aeize it by force However, the plan was frustrated 
by IVter'* overthrow. By the Treaty of 1771, Catherine II ceded Holstein-Gonorp to 
Denmark in exchange for Oldenburg and Delmcnhont. —K E. 
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been imprisoned by Peter III. He bad a facile and eloquent pen, and I 
thought of nuking him the Empress’s secretary, a capacity in which he 
would be particularly useful in the very beginning when manifestos, de¬ 
crees, etc., etc., would have to be quickly prepared and proclaimed. I told 
Mr. Panin that I hardly ever saw Teplov and that he (Panin) was the only 
man I knew who could bring Teplov over to our side. This, I said, was all 
the more necessary as Teplov exercised considerable influence over Count 
Razumovskii. Besides, I made my cousin promise not to speak to any of 
the conspirators about his scheme for proclaiming the Grand Duke, as 
this would serve no purpose whatever apart from making his motives sus¬ 
pect as coming from a tutor in favor of his charge. I assured him that 1, on 
the other hand, could make this proposal to the conspirators with some 
hope of success, as they all knew me to be the most sincere friend the 
Empress had in the world. In fact, I did suggest it, hut Fate intervened to 
frustrate what seemed the most reasonable of our plans: we were unwit¬ 
tingly betrayed by a soldier who, thinking that Captain Izmailov was also 
a conspirator, told him what he had just heard from Captain Passek. The 
latter was arrested in consequence, and as the conspiracy was discovered 
I forced the issue by making the Empress come to town. 

The Archbishop of Novgorod, a prelate of great learning, was generally 
respected and idolized by the whole clergy. His distinguished mind and 
wide knowledge enabled him to see all the more clearly how much the 
authority of the Church would suffer under a sovereign such as Peter III. 
He did not conceal his grief on that account, and was ready to second 
our efforts up to the limit imposed by his Pastoral office. This was a great 
deal, for he combined with his many other qualities a moving and manly 
eloquence that carried away his audience. 

For about ten days there was no change—events hung fire. In the 
meantime, the conspirators increased in number without being able to 
form any reasonable or definite plan. I had the satisfaction of hearing from 
Prince Volkonskii, an uncle of my husband's who had just returned from 
the army and had come to see me en tete-i-t£te, that the soldiers found 
it most unnatural to turn their arms against Maria Theresa and in favor of 
the King of Prussia against whom they had fought for many years. 4 There 

4 The Russian army fought on the side of the Empress Maria Theresa against Frederick 
the Great of Prussia in the Seven Years War. On his accession to the throne, Peter HI, 
an ardent admirer of Frederick, immediately suspended all military operations and saved 
Frederick from utter defeat He did not, however, as Princess T>ashkova seems to suggest, 
then proceed to attack Austria: he merely left her to carry on the war alone.—K. F. 
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Prince .Mikhail Dashkov, husband of Princess Dashkova 
(From a mtmature by an unknown artist) 


was general discontent among them, hr said; and I saw that the Prince 
was on our side rather than against us. I informed Count Panin of this, 
and we found no difficulty in inducing him to act or at least to appear at 
the critical moment. 

livery other day I went to my little place in the country (or my little 
piece of marshland, rather) in order to be alone and to put down on paper 
those of my ideas that I was not yet quite clear about in my own mind. 
By these frequent visits to the country I gave the impression of being ab¬ 
sorbed exclusively in improving and beautifying my estate. The Empress 
wrote to me fairly often. She was in good health and did not seem at all 
worried, as, indeed, she could not have been, for she knew as little as we 
did that the dav of decision was so near. 

In the meantime, Peter Ill’s behavior occasioned growing disgust, while 
in his capacity of legislator he aroused an increasing and ev er more general 
contempt. In the preceding reign certain representatives of the Serbian 
people, and of those w ho had taken refuge in the dominions of the House 
of Austria, as well as Hungarians and others of the Greek faith, had come 
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Prince Gngont Orlor. 
(From a portrait tn, Torelh) 


lo ask the Empress Elizaveta to grant them land in her domains where 
their people could settle to escape the persecution of Maria Theresa’s all- 
powerful Catholic clergy Although Her Majesty had the highest regard 
for the Empress of Germany she had let herself he swayed by her reli¬ 
gious convictions, which demanded that due protection be extended to 
peoples of the Greek Rite persecuted for their faith. The representatives 
were well received, were granted some fine lands in the southern parts of 
Russia, and lent money to help them defray their emigration expenses as 
well as to enable them to form a few regiments of Elussars. One of these 
representatives, a certain Horvat, a man with ingratiating manners and 
an intriguer by nature, worked his way into the confidence of influential 
people and of those responsible for organizing the despatch of the Ser¬ 
bians to their new home. The money was therefore entrusted to him, but 
w hen several thousand Serbs arrived at their place of destination, w hich 
was given the name of New Serbia, Horvat took to treating them as slaves 
and kept back the money. 

These wretched people successfully complained to the Empress, who 
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sent out Prince Meshcherskii to investigate and redress their grievances. 
But Elizaveta's illness and subsequent death, as well as other important 
matters, prevented the Senate from making a final decision on the subject. 
As soon as the Empress was dead, Horvat appeared in Petersburg and 
made a present of two thousand ducats each to the three noblemen whom 
he considered to be the most powerful. These were Lev Naryshkin, who 
owed his favor to his buffoonery. General Mclgunov, and the Procurator- 
General Glebov. The two latter immediately informed Peter III who said 
to them, “Well done,” praised them for not concealing their bribe from 
him, went equal shares with them, and promised to go to the Senate 
himself in order to obtain a decision in Horvat’s favor. He did this the 
very following day, and Russia lost thereby a hundred thousand inhabi¬ 
tants who were quite ready to go to Russia provided they knew that 
their countrymen enjoyed the protection which they had been promised. 
When the Emperor learned that Lev Naryshkin had received an equal 
sum, but had not told him about it. His Majesty took away from him all 
the money he had received from Horvat without even leaving him half as 
he had done in the case of the other two, and teased him for several days 
afterward, asking him what he had done with his bribe. A transaction of 
this kind, which immediately became the talk of the town, would have 
demeaned a private individual; in the case of the Sovereign it served to 
increase the contempt in which he was in any case held. And among those 
who laughed at Peter III there was nothing but scorn for him and his 
ridiculous buffoon Lev Naryshkin. 

A short time afterward the Emperor made the entire Izmailovskii Regi¬ 
ment witness a farce which was hardly credible. Field-Marshal Count 
Razumovskii, who was its Colonel-in-Chief, though not himself a soldier, 
was obliged, like all the other commanders, to deploy the whole of his 
regiment and make it execute certain maneuvers in the presence of the 
Emperor, who was pleased with the appearance of the troops. Every¬ 
one was in a gay mood and the dinner promised to pass off in the best 
humor imaginable, when Peter III caught sight of his negro, whose name, 
I believe, was Narcissus, some distance away engaged in a great fight and 
using his fists in the process. This amused him. But when he was told that 
the negro was fighting with the regimental scavenger, Peter III was seized 
with obvious dismay, and exclaimed: 

“Narcissus is lost for us." 

No one understood what he meant by that, and Count Razumovskii 
asked him why he had said it. 

“Come now," said the Emperor, “don’t you feel that no real soldier can 
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ever again associate with him, since he has sullied his honor by coming in 
contact with a scavenger?" 

Count Razumovskii, affecting to share the Emperor's prejudice, sug¬ 
gested that the negro be covered with the regimental banner On that, 
Peter III threw his arms around the Count and thanked him for having 
given him the idea. All his good humor came back, and he had the negro 
summoned to his presence. 

“Do you know," he said to him, “that the disgrace of having been 
touched by a scavenger has lost you to our society?" 

Narcissus did not understand a word of all this drivel and maintained, 
on the contrary, that he had defended himself bravely and had given a 
sound thrashing to the rascal who had struck him. He became even less 
amenable when he saw that he was to be passed three times under the 
banner by way of purification, and he had to be held down by four men 
before the purification ceremony could be successfully accomplished. 

But this was not enough for the Emperor, who wanted a few drops 
of the negro’s blood to be drawn with the point of the banner in order 
to purify and rehabilitate him to the full. Narcissus shrieked and swore 
at the Emperor, causing all the officers to suffer torments in trying to 
suppress their desire to laugh, while the Emperor looked upon the scene 
as a solemn act. It can easily be imagined in what esteem he was held 
after exhibitions of this land. 

My father was not highly regarded at Court, and although the Emperor 
showed occasionally a certain respect for my uncle, the Grand Chancellor, 
he never let himself be guided either by his advice or by the requirements 
of a sound policy for which he had no understanding whatever. To be 
general and drill sergeant on parade in the morning, to have an excellent 
dinner with a good bottle of burgundy, to spend the evening with his 
buffoons and a few women, and to do whatever he was ordered by the 
Kir^» of Prussia—this was Peter Ill's idea of bliss. And this was, during 
the seven months of his reign, the pattern of his daily life, which certainly 
inspired no respect. 

Eager to reconquer from the King of Denmark a handful of land which 
he considered belonged to him, he did not want to put off the war till 
after his coronation. 



CHAPTER VI 
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A he departure of the Court for Peterhof and Oranienbaum left me with 
more leisure at my disposal. I no longer spent my evenings at the Em¬ 
peror’s parties, and I thought myself very fortunate to be able to stay 
in Petersburg. Complete calm seemed to reign in that city, except that 
certain soldiers in the Guards, fearing that they might at any moment be 
taken off to Hght the King of Denmark, were anxious to act at once. They 
invented and circulated disturbing rumors concerning the Empress, and 
those members of our conspiracy who were officers and were respon¬ 
sible for their conduct had the greatest difficulty in restraining them. I 
authorized one of the officers to tell the soldiers that I was in daily com¬ 
munication with Her Majesty, and that I would warn them through their 
officers the moment the time had come to act. 

And so there the matter rested till 17 June (new style), a day forever 
memorable for Russia; a day of terror and of happiness for the conspira¬ 
tors, a day that gave final shape to their dreams and ended by realizing 
them, while only a few hours earlier not one of us knew how and when 
to broach our schemes; a day that cut the Gordian knot tied by ignorance, 
and discord, and disagreement about the great event; a day that sum¬ 
moned Providence to lend a helping, if invisible, hand in accomplishing a 
disjointed plan dreamt about rather than studied by a group of ill-assorted 
individuals with little sympathy or understanding for each other, and yet 
united by a desire that they knew to be general, even though they dared 
not refer to it by the name of Revolution 

If all ringleaders of conspiracies admitted how much chance and op¬ 
portunity had contributed to the success of their various enterprises, they 
would have to come down from their own lofty pinnacle. Personally I am 
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quite ready to own that though I had been perhaps the first to grasp the 
possibility of ousting an incompetent monarch, and though 1 had consid¬ 
ered the subject and pondered on it as much as any mind can at the age 
of eighteen, Passek's arrest produced a greater effect on me than any of 
my reading or my cogitations or my pondering. 

And so it was in the afternoon of J 7 June that Grigorii Orlov came 
to tell me that Captain Passek had been placed under arrest. The latter 
had been to see me the previous day together with Bredikhin and warned 
me of the impatience with which the Grenadiers, more than any other 
regiment, were waiting for their chance to overthrow Peter III; it would 
suffice, they claimed, to lead them to Oranienbaum against the Holstein 
troops for everything to be over at once. They added that current rumors 
filled the troops with apprehension for the Empress’s safety and drove 
them out of their barracks; it would be difficult to hold them back for any 
length of time, and the turmoil would cause our whole plan to miscarry 
and would expose us to terrible dangers. I saw that these gentlemen were 
thoroughly alarmed, and wanting to show them that I was not afraid of 
sharing their dangers I allowed both of them to tell their troops that I had 
just heard from the Empress who was living quite calmly at Peterhof, and 
that they must keep calm too, because we should not let slip the proper 
time for action. Mr. Passek and Mr. Bredikhin spoke to the soldiers in 
that sense that very same day with nearly fatal consequences to all of 
us, for Major Voeikov of the Preobrazhenskii Guards immediately placed 
Captain Passek under arrest. 

I must mention here that after my conversation of the previous day 
with Mr. Passek and Mr. Bredikhin on the subject of the soldiers’ impa¬ 
tience, which I have just described, I felt unable to place much reliance on 
the officers’ power to restrain their soldiers. I therefore wrote to Madame 
Shkurina, wife of the Empress’s personal valet, asking her to send her car¬ 
nage and four post-horses immediately to her husband in Peterhof with 
a request from me to keep it always in readiness for the Empress's use 
should she need it urgently to go to town. For in such a case she would 
not be able to ask for one of the Court carriages. Mr. Panin, who regarded 
such an eventuality as remote and uncertain, dubbed this little piece of 
foresight on my part a useless act. and yet God alone knows if without 
that carriage we should ever have attained the fulfilment of our desires. 
For Mr. Izmailov, who as Comptroller of the Household was responsible 
for issuing all orders at Peterhof, could not have been less devoted to the 
Empress’s cause and would therefore have prevented her flight if she had 
asked him for a carriage. 
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When Orlov came to inform me of Passek’s arrest—an unpleasant 
piece of news of which he knew neither the cause nor any of the details— 
my cousin, Mr. Panin, happened to be with me. Whether it was that his 
cool and phlegmatic temperament did not allow him to view the whole 
thing in as tragic a light as I did, or whether he wanted to conceal from 
me the full extent of the danger, he assured me with his usual composure 
that Passek’s arrest could well be a punishment for some minor breach of 
service discipline. But I saw immediately both that there was no time to 
lose and that much of it would have to be wasted in trying to convince 
Mr. Panin of the necessity for quick and decisive action. I agreed with 
him that Orlov should go to the regimental barracks and try to obtain 
particulars concerning Passek’s detention, that is—whether he had been 
arrested as an officer or as a criminal. Orlov had to report to me and if 
rapid action was indicated one of his brothers had to inform Mr. Panin as 
well. 

As soon as Orlov was gone, I pretended to have great need of a rest 
and begged my cousin to forgive me for asking him to leave. My cousin 
left at once, and 1 lost no time in donning a man’s greatcoat and setting 
out on foot to the Roslavlevs’ house. 

I had not gone very far when I saw a man on horseback nding full gal¬ 
lop. How shall I say—was it the inspiration of the moment or some other 
cause that made me guess him to be one of the Orlovs? For I had never 
seen or known any of them except Grigorii. Unable to stop his impetuous 
course otherwise than by calling out his surname, and being convinced, 
God knows why, that he was a member of that family, I shouted: “Orlov!" 
He halted and asked: 

“Who is calling me?” 

I came up to him, gave my name, and asked him where he was going 
and whether he had any intelligence for me. 

“I was going to you, Madam, to inform you that Passek is kept under 
arrest as a State criminal and that there are not only four soldiers at his 
door, but also two posted at every window. My brother is gone to inform 
Count Panin and I have just been to Roslavlev." 

“Did he appear to you dismayed at the events?" I asked. 

“He did, slightly,” he replied. “But why do you remain out in the street, 
Princess? Allow me to accompany you home.” 

“There is no one in the street,” I said, “and it might be even less desir¬ 
able that you should be seen by my servants. Besides, 1 have this only to 
say to you: go and tell Roslavlev, Lasunskii, Chertkov, and Bredikhin to go 
without a moment’s delay to the barracks of their regiments, the Izmai- 
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lovskii Guards, and to remain there to receive the Empress, Tot it is the 
first regimental barracks on her route. Then you or one of your brothers 
must fly like lightning to Prterhof and tell Her Majesty on my behalf that 
she should take the post carriage which will be waiting for her, and drive 
ofT at once to the Izmailovskii Regiment where she will immediately be 
proclaimed Sovereign, that she should then repair to the next regimental 
barracks on her way, and that the matter is of such urgency and the loss 
of a single minute can be so dangerous that I would not delay you by 
writing to her. Tell her that I spoke to you in the street and implored you 
to hasten the moment of her arrival. She will understand how essential 
it is for her to come here as quickly as possible. Good-bye. I may go and 
meet her myself tonight." 

I returned home in such agitation of mind and spirits that all inclina¬ 
tion to sleep was banished. To my great disappointment I learned from 
my maid that the tailor had not yet brought my suit of man's clothes, but 
I wanted to allay any suspicions my servants might have and therefore 
retired to bed. 

An hour had scarcely passed when I heard someone knocking at the 
front door. I jumped out of bed and went into the next room where I 
found my visitor waiting for me. He turned out to be a young man with 
whom I was not acquainted—the fourth of the Orlov brothers. He came 
to ask me whether it was not too early to bring the Empress to town 
and perhaps frighten her to no avail. At these words, anger and anxiety 
overwhelmed me and I expressed myself in no uncertain terms about the 
presumptuousness of these brothers who had been so slow in carrying 
out the orders I had given to Aleksei Orlov. 

“This," I said to him, “is no time for trying to spare Her Majesty some 
moments of anxiety. I would sooner she were brought here in a dead faint 
than left in Peterhof either to spend a life of unhappiness or to share the 
scaffold with us. Tell your brother to go at once as fast as his horse can 
carry him, and bring us the Empress, before Peter III takes sensible advice 
and either sends someone to town or turns up himself and upsets once 
and for all what Providence, even more than us, seems to have contrived 
in order to save Russia and the Empress.” 

He was impressed by my arguments and would, he assured me as he 
left, personally see to it that his brother carried out my instructions to 
the letter. 

When he was gone, I was assailed by thoughts and images, all of them 
melancholy rather than otherwise. And so the night dragged on. I could 
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do nothing, and in default of male clothes 1 could not even follow my 
natural impulse to go and meet the Empress. The night seemed to last 
a lifetime, and imagination never failed to add a semblance of reality to 
the pictures it evoked by filling them, as in actual life, with moments of 
happiness and centuries of gloom. Sometimes I would have bewitching 
visions of the Empress’s triumph and of my country’s happiness. But in 
an instant they would all be gone and their place taken by others of quite 
a different kind. The slightest noise made me jump and in my mind's eye 
I saw the Empress—that idol of my heart and soul—pale, disfigured, 
dying, the victim more perhaps of our love for her than of our rashness. I 
drew a mental picture of the fate that would await me, and my only con¬ 
solation was that I should suffer death like all those whom I had involved 
in my own ruin. But then again hope revived. 

Happiness came at last when 1 learnt that Her Majesty had arrived at 
the barracks of the Izmailovskii Regiment and had been unanimously pro¬ 
claimed Sovereign, that she had proceeded thence to the Kazan Cathedral 
where there was a great concourse of people all eager to swear allegiance 
to her, and that the other regiments, both Guards and of the line, had 
done so too. 

It was six o'clock in the morning when I ordered my maid to make 
ready the dress I wore on State occasions, and later hastened to the Win¬ 
ter Palace where I knew she had to appear. I shall never be able to describe 
how I reached her. All the troops that happened to be in Petersburg had 
joined the Guards Regiments and now surrounded the Palace, filling the 
great square and sealing off all avenues of approach. 

I therefore left my carnage and was about to cross the square on foot 
when I was recognized by some officers and soldiers. Suddenly 1 felt my¬ 
self borne aloft over the heads of all sorts and conditions of men and 
heard myself called by the most flattering names. Blessings and wishes of 
prosperity accompanied me till finally I was carried into Her Majesty’s 
ante-chamber with one sleeve lost, dishevelled, and in the greatest possible 
disarray. Rut in my state of excitement I imagined all this to represent a 
sort of Triumph. Besides, I neither could, nor had the time to, put it right 
and therefore presented myself to the Empress just as I was. 

We threw ourselves into each other's arms. “Thank God," “Thank 
Heaven” was all either of us was able to utter. 

Her Majesty then told me the story of how she had stolen away from 
Peterhof. My heart beat faster as I listened to her, and I relived in my 
own emotions all the hopes and fears she must have felt in those critical 
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moments. I too confided in her how anxious I had been during those 
hours of distress and pain which were decisive for her fate and for the 
happiness or unhappiness of the Empire. I told her the annoying mishap 
which had prevented my going out to meet her. Again we threw ourselves 
in each other's arms. No happiness could ever have exceeded mine at that 
moment. It had reached its summit. 

Suddenly I noticed that she was still wearing the Order of St. Catherine 
and had not yet put on the blue ribbon of the Cross of St. Andrei. (The 
blue ribbon was not worn by the wife of the Emperor; she was entitled 
only to the Order of St. Catherine which had been founded by Peter I 
for his own wife. The Emperor Pavel was the first to grant the blue rib¬ 
bon to his wife and the Emperor Aleksandr followed his example in this 
respect) I ran to Mr. Panin to borrow his blue ribbon, which I put on 
the Empress’s shoulder. Thereupon she took off her own insignia of the 
Order of St. Catherine and asked me to put them in my pocket. 

After a light dinner we proposed to go with the troops to Peterhof. The 
Empress and 1 decided to wear the uniform of one of the Guards regi¬ 
ments; she therefore borrowed Captain Talyzin’s uniform for the purpose 
and I that of Lieutenant Pushkin, as these two officers were roughly similar 
to us in height. These uniforms, by the way, were those the Preobrazhcn- 
skii Regiment formerly wore from the time of Peter the Great down to 
the reign of Peter III, who abolished them in favor of Prussian-type uni¬ 
forms. And it is a peculiar thing that no sooner did the Empress arrive in 
Petersburg than the soldiers threw off their new Prussian uniforms and 
donned their old ones, which they somehow managed to find. 

1 went quickly home to change so as to be more useful to the Empress 
in case of need. When I came back to the Palace, Her Majesty, together 
with those senators that happened to be in town, was holding a kind of 
council regarding the manifestoes that should be immediately published, 
etc., etc. Teplov acted as secretary. 

It was more than likely that Peter III had by now been informed of the 
Empress’s flight from Peterhof and of the excitement in town. It therefore 
occurred to me that he could well have been advised by someone in his 
entourage to act with courage and determination and to come to Peters¬ 
burg, if necessary in disguise. This thought struck me so forcibly that I 
did not want to wait till the sitting of the Council was over. I had no right 
to force my way into that august assembly, but the two junior officers 
posted at the door either thought the order they had received not to let 
anyone in did not apply to me or else it never occurred to them that 1 
should not go in. In any case they opened the door for me. I went quickly 
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up to Her Majesty’s chair and whispered into her ear what my appre¬ 
hensions were, adding that if she wanted to take preventive measures she 
had better take them now without loss of time. Thereupon Her Majesty 
summoned Mr. Teplov to write out an order and relevant instructions in 
two copies, to be given to two men who were to be posted at the mouth 
of the two rivers which formed the only possible approaches to the city. 

The Empress, who foresaw the embarrassment that my appearance 
might cause, explained to those venerable old statesmen, who failed to 
recognize me, who I was and said that my friendship for her, always on 
the alert to help, had suggested something she had forgotten. 

I looked like a boy of fifteen in my uniform, and the appearance of a 
young and totally unknown Guards officer in the midst of their sanctu¬ 
ary speaking in Her Majesty's ear must have been strange indeed. But no 
sooner'did she mention my name than they all rose from their seats and 
gravely bowed to me in solemn welcome. I really did behave rather like a 
small boy and at this mark of respect 1 blushed and was overcome with 
confusion. 

Soon after the sitting was over and the Empress had given orders to 
ensure the safety of the city, we mounted our horses and reviewed the 
troops, who numbered twelve thousand without counting the volunteers 
who were increasing every moment. 

The troops had been on foot for the past twelve hours and therefore 
as soon as we reached Krasnyi Kabak, just over six miles away from the 
city, we made a three-hour halt. We too were badly in need of rest. I had 
scarcely slept at all for a whole fortnight, and although I could not have 
fallen asleep at that actual moment, it was the greatest possible bliss to be 
able to stretch myself out on a bed and rest my tired limbs. There was only 
one bed in that house, which was nothing but a wretched tavern, and Her 
Majesty decided that we should both of us lie on it without undressing 
The bed was filthy, and I covered it with a Urge cloak which I obtained 
from Colonel Karr; but scarcely did we lie down than I noticed a small 
door by the Empress’s pillow, leading I knew not where. This worried 
me, and I asked her permission to get up and explore the passage. On 
opening the door 1 saw that it led into a dark cubby-hole and thence into 
the yard outside. I had two sentries of the Horse Guards Regiment posted 
there with strict orders not to move without my permission and not to 
let anyone near that door. After this, I went back to bed, and as we could 
not sleep, Her Majesty read out to me the various manifestoes that she 
intended to publish on our return to town. We told each other our fears, 
but henceforth they were overshadowed by our hopes* 
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In the meantime Peter III could come to no decision, and failed even 
to listen to the advice of Field-Marshal Munnith who happened to be 
with him at the time. He came to Prterhof, went back to Oranienbaum, 
and finally yielded to pressure from his friends who urged him to go to 
Kronstadt and make himself master of the place and of the Beet. But 
he arrived too late. Admiral Talyzin, who had been despatched by the 
Empress, was already in command and refused Peter 111 permission to 
land. He was therefore forced to return to Oranienbaum, whence he sent 
General Izmailov with overtures couched in the most submissive terms 
and with offers of abdication. 

Izmailov reached us when we were already on our way to Peterhof. His 
language was very different to that of my uncle the Grand Chancellor, 
who came at the moment we were leaving the city and remonstrated with 
the Empress. Seeing that his arguments got him nowhere, he retired to 
his own house and refused to swear the oath of allegiance to her. He as¬ 
sured Her Majesty that he would undertake nothing against her by word 
or deed, but at the same time would not betrav the oath he had sworn 
to Peter III so long as the Emperor was alive. He begged the Empress to 
appoint an officer who would be attached to his person and see every¬ 
thing that took place in his house, and then withdrew with quiet dignity. 
I admired my uncle's dignified behavior all the more since I knew in what 
low esteem he held the Emperor, and how much the true patriot in him 
was grieved at the sight of the Sovereign's total incapacity to govern and 
the dire consequences that were likely to follow. 

The Empress sent General Izmailov back to the Emperor beseeching 
him to persuade His Majesty to give himself up and thus avoid all the 
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incalculable mischief which could not otherwise be prevented; she would 
then undertake to render his existence as pleasant as possible in any resi¬ 
dence he might choose some distance away from Petersburg, and would 
do her utmost to provide for all his desires. 

We were approaching Trinity Convent when the Vice-Chancellor 
Prince Golitsyn arrived with a letter from the hmperor, while the number 
of followers in our wake was swelled every instant by all those who were 
leaving him of their own accord. 

As Oranienbaum is only about six miles away from Peterhof, Peter 111 
arrived very shortly after us, accompanied by General Izmailov and his 
A. D. C. General Gudovich. He was conducted, unseen by any but a very 
few, to a remote apartment where dinner was served. Afterward he left 
for Ropsha, which had belonged to him when he was Grand Duke and 
which he now chose in preference to any other residence. The Emperor 
was accompanied by Aleksei Orlov, who had under him Captain Passek, 
Prince Fedor Bariatinskii, and Lieutenant Baskakov of the Preobrazhenskii 
Guards, to whom the Empress had entrusted the custody of his person. 

I did not see him, though I could have, but I was assured that he was 
little afTected by his situation, enjoyed a good appetite, drank his favorite 
wine—burgundy—and wrote two or three letters to his august wife. I 
shall quote only one of them in which his abdication was well and clearly 
stated; after naming a few persons (including his favorite negro Narcis¬ 
sus) whom he desired to have with him with the Empress’s permission, 
he mentioned also the provisions he would like to have, which were: 
burgundy wine, a few pipes, and tobacco. 

But enough on the subject of a prince, unfortunate because placed on 
a pedestal high above his natural level. He was not wicked, but his incom¬ 
petence and lack of education, as well as inclination and natural bent, all 
combined to make of him a good Prussian corporal and not the Sovereign 
of a great Empire. 

Ever since the previous day I had had no rest, but so subordinate are 
my physical needs to my spiritual and mental preoccupations that I only 
felt tired whenever I sat down. I had continually to rush from one end of 
the Palace to the other as well as to make occasional visits to the sentries 
downstairs posted at the various entrances. On one occasion after speak¬ 
ing to the Empress's cousin, the Princess of Holstein, I went back to ask 
Her Majesty whether she would consent to see her for a moment. What 
was my surprise at finding Grigorii Orlov, on the pretext of having hurt 
his leg, stretched out on a sofa in one of the rooms, opening large bundles 
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of papers which 1 recognized to be communications from the Supreme 
Council, such as I had seen in my uncle's care during the reign of the 
Empress Elizaveta. I asked him what he was doing, and he replied: 

“The Empress has ordered me to open them." 

“I doubt it," I said, “since no action need be taken on them for a few 
more days till the Empress appoints people who will officially deal with 
them. But neither you nor I are qualified for that work." 

On this I left him to go and argue with the soldiers, who, thirsty and 
tired, had broken into a cellar and were drinking gallons of Hungary wine 
straight out of their hats, thinking it to be a kind of light mead. I sue* 
ceeded better than I hoped. The soldiers emptied on the ground all the 
wine in their hats, rolled the barrels back into the cellar, and sent instead 
for water from a spring. I was all the more surprised by this proof of 
their esteem and confidence as they had not obeyed their officers who 
had spoken to them before me. I gave them whatever money I had left, 
then turned my pockets inside out to show I had no more to give, and 
promised that on our arrival in town all the taverns would be open to 
them and they would be able to drink at the expense of the Crown. My 
arguments were appreciated and had the desired effect. 

I should mention here that this was all my own money. I had never 
asked the Empress for money, nor received any from her, nor for that 
matter, had I ever accepted any from the French Ambassador as some 
writers have claimed. It is true that offers of loans—and immense loans 
at that—had been made to me, but my answer had always been that with 
my know lege or consent no foreign money would ever be employed to 
bring about the Revolution in Russia. 

When I came back to the Palace I saw in the room in which Grigorii 
Orlov was lying on a sofa a table laid for three. I pretended not to notice. 
Presently Her Majesty was told that her dinner was served. She invited 
me to share it, and to my great annoyance I saw it being served by the side 
of Orlov's sofa. Apparently my face betrayed my emotions, which were 
those of anger, tempered by sadness, for I sincerely loved the Empress. 
She asked me what the matter was. 

“Nothing," I said, “except that I have had no sleep for the past fortnight 
and am terribly tired." 

She then begged me to lend her my support against Orlov, who wanted 
to leave the service. 

“Just think," she added, “how ungrateful I should appear if I allowed 
him to retire." 
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My reply was the opposite of what she wanted it to be. I told her that 
now she was Sovereign she was in the position to reward him in a manner 
which would make his fame resound far and wide, without compelling 
him to stay in the service. It was then I realized with a pang that Orlov 
was her lover, and that never would she be able to keep it a secret. 

Alter our meal and Peter Ill’s departure, we left Peterhof. We broke 
our journey at Prince Kurakin’s country house, which had only one bed 
and again we had to share it. Our next stopping place was Katerinhof 
where there was a vast concourse of people, and the populace was coming 
over to our side in droves, ready to defend us in case of a pitched battle 
between our troops and the Holstenians who were generally hated. 

Our entry into the city beggared all description. Countless people 
thronged the streets shouting and screaming, invoking blessings upon us 
and giving vent to their joy in a thousand ways, while the old and the 
sick were held up at open windows by their children to enable them to 
see with their own eyes the triumph that shone on everyone’s face. The 
music of the regimental bands, the peal of church bells, the holy altars 
aflame with lights and shining through the open doors of churches from 
the darkness within, revealing groups of priests in sacred vestments with 
their crosses held high aloft as if to consecrate the universal joy—such 
was the general picture which presented itself to my eyes, but which I 
can but very imperfectly describe, as, overwhelmed by my own emotions 
and almost oblivious of reality, I rode by the side of the Empress. 1 rode 
reflecting on the blessings of a bloodless Revolution, and contemplating 
in this gift of Heaven both a beneficent Sovereign and an adored friend 
whom my own efforts had helped to rescue from a perilous situation, 
even, perhaps, from a horrible fate, and to place on the throne of my 
beloved country. 

I was so overwhelmed by a host of different sentiments and by the 
desire to see my father, my uncle, and my daughter, that we no sooner 
arrived at the Summer Palace than, without leaving the Empress time to 
enter it, I asked her for permission to take the carriage that had followed 
us on the way in order to visit them. Her Majesty immediately granted me 
the permission I asked for and kindly besought me to return as quickly 
as possible. 

My uncle's house happened to be the nearest, and so I went to him 
first. I found him in fairly good spirits and as cool and collected as ever. 
He spoke to me of Peter Ill’s overthrow as of something he had expected, 
and then gave me a few words of warning on the subject of the friendship 
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of princes, which, he said, was neither very stable nor very sincere. He 
had had proof of this in the reign of a Princess who had avowedly been 
friendly to him and to whom he had been devoted from the time of his 
youth, yet all the purity of his actions and intentions had not saved him 
from the poison of intrigue and envy. 

From him I went to my father, who was not quite his usual self. His 
annoyance was due to the behavior of Mr. Kakovinskii, the officer de¬ 
tailed to look after him and see that he was not disturbed by a chance 
brawl among drunken soldiers, which might easily have occurred as there 
were two Guards regiments stationed next to his house. On the pretext 
that the house possessed a great many servants, Mr. Kakovinskii retained 
a considerable number of soldiers who were in need of rest, while we 
had only just enough soldiers left in town to relieve the troops guarding 
the various palaces, including that of the Grand Duke Pavel, who had 
remained in Petersburg with his tutor. (It became evident soon afterward 
that Mr. Kakovinskii was a man of unsound mind. During our stay in 
Moscow he publicly abjured the Greek faith and became a Catholic.) 

On arriving at the courtyard of my father's house I recognized a junior 
officer, adjutant to Lieutenant-Colonel Vadkovskii who had remained in 
command of all the Guards in town during our absence. The adjutant had 
just asked for thirty soldiers who were, in effect, useless in my father’s 
house, but were badly needed to relieve those who had remained at their 
post for double the usual time. 

I told Mr. Kakovinskii that he must immediately carry out Mr. Vad- 
kovskii’s wishes, and added that I myself saw no necessity for having a 
hundred soldiers in my father's house. And when I saw a soldier posted at 
the door of every room I told him he had misunderstood Her Majesty’s 
wishes and instructions. He was there, I said, to guarantee the safety of 
the house and not to create the impression that my father was fomenting 
sedition. I told the soldiers they had been needlessly ill-treated, and that 
only ten or twelve of them should stay and await new orders. 

My father received me without a trace of anger, but said he was sorry 
to have been kept for the past twenty-four hours as a prisoner of State. He 
complained, too, of my sister Countess Elizaveta’s presence in the house. 
I assured him that his first grievance sprang from the foolish behavior 
of Kakovinskii and that I was certain he would not have a soldier in the 
house before nightfall. As to the second of his complaints, 1 implored him 
to have some sympathy for my sister’s position and to remember that his 
house was the only respectable and, indeed, natural shelter left to her. 
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later, means could be found in all decency to give effect to their mutural 
desire not to live under the same roof. 

My father did not want to let me go, but I pointed out to him that I 
had to go and see my sister, then go home, see my daughter and change 
into something other than my military uniform, and that the Empress had 
asked me to come back to her as soon as possible. 

It was only with difficulty that he allowed me to visit my sister. He 
had never had much affection for her, and the low esteem in which she 
held him when, after the first few weeks of Peter Ill’s reign, he had lost 
all influence and prestige and become a nonentity, did little to improve 
matters. 

Immediately I entered my sister’s room she began complaining bitterly 
about what had happened. I assured her of my affection and my readiness 
to serve her, and told her I had not spoken about her to the Empress, 
being convinced that Her Majesty was kindly disposed toward her and 
prepared to treat her with generosity'. She should have no fear, I said, but 
that everything possible would be done for her. And indeed, the Empress 
merely expressed the wish that she should not be present at the Coro¬ 
nation festivities. Apart from that she sent her several messages to assure 
her of her protection. 

My sister left some time before us for an estate of my father’s in the 
neighborhood of Moscow. Later, after the Court’s departure, she lived 
in Moscow till her marriage to Mr. Polianskii, after which she frequently 
stayed in Petersburg where her husband had a house and land. Her Maj¬ 
esty became godmother to her son, and on my return from abroad I even 
prevailed on Her Majesty to make her daughter a maid-of-honor. 

On leaving my sister, I went home to kiss my little Anastasiia. These 
three visits had taken a long time, and by then it was very late. I therefore 
had no time to change and tidy myself, and I was in a hurry to go to 
the Palace. My maid told me that she had felt a weight in the pocket 
of my dressing-gown and found it to be the Order of St. Catherine in 
diamonds. It was the Empress’s. I took it. As I entered the room next to 
that of the Empress, 1 saw Grigorii Orlov and Kakovinskii coming out of 
it, and when I went up to the Empress I could no longer doubt that Orlov 
was my enemy. For no one else could have introduced Kakovinskii to 
the Empress. Besides, Her Majesty immediately reproached me for having 
spoken to that officer in French in front of soldiers, thus arousing the 
suspicion that I wanted him to dismiss them. 

I answered curtly and my face wore the expression of the most perfect 
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disdain. “It is too early, Ma’am,” I said. “You have not been on the throne 
for more than a few hours and your troops, who have shown every sign 
of trusting me implicitly, could hardly have worried about what I might 
say in whatever language it might be." And I handed her back the Order 
of St. Catherine so as to cut short this conversation. 

"Come, now,” she said, "you will admit, though, that you ought not to 
have dismissed the soldiers." 

"True enough, Ma’am," I said, "in spite of Mr. Vadkovskii's entreaties 
I should not have interfered with that fool Kakovinskii, and should have 
left you with no guard to relieve those who were looking after your safety 
and the safety of your Palace." 

"Now, now," she said, “let’s leave it at that. So much for your quick 
temper, and this"—making a move to pin on my shoulder the Order 
which I had returned to her—“is for your services." 

Far from kneeling to receive the decoration, I said to her: “Forgive me. 
Your Majesty, for what I am going to say to you. You are approaching 
the moment when, for all you may wish to the contrary, truth will be 
banished from your ears; I implore you not to confer this Order on me, 
because if it is meant as an ornament you know that I set no store by such 
things; if it is for my services, then, however mediocre they may appear 
to some people, in my own eyes they cannot be repaid because I am not 
to be bought, nor ever shall be, at any price." 

Her Majesty embraced me, with the words. “At least let friendship 
enjoy its rights.” 

I kissed her hand—and there I was in an officer’s uniform, with a 
ribbon (but no star) across the shoulder, only one spur, and looking for 
all the world like a little boy of fourteen. 

Her Majesty then told me that she had already despatched a Guards 
lieutenant to my husband, with a note to make him turn back on his tracks 
and join us as quickly as possible. This news gave me so much pleasure 
that I immediately forgot all the very justifiable anger I felt toward her. 

I stayed for about another hour with the Empress. She told me she 
would have an apartment ready for me in this same Palace the very next 
day; I requested that she should leave me at my own bouse till the arrival 
of my husband, and that we should then move in together. 

Tire Hetman Count Razumovskii and Mr. Panin left the Empress’s 
apartments at the same time as I. I repeated to them what I had seen at 
Peterhof and the conversation she had had with me during dinner, and 
told them I was sure Orlov was Her Majesty’s lover, to which Mr. Panin 
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replied: “It's lack of deep for a fortnight at a stretch and your eighteen 
years of age that have excited your imagination.” 

“Very well," I said to him, “I agree, but as soon as you satisfy yourself 
that I was right you must allow me to tell you that you are nothing but a 
couple of fools. You and your cool heads!" 

The bargain was struck and I hastened back home and to bed. A w ing 
of chicken which 1 found—the remains of my child’s dinner—was all I 
ate, and being in a hurry to enjoy the benefit conferred by Morpheus I 
slipped into bed very quickly. But so much excitement coursed through 
my veins that whenever 1 dozed off my legs and arms began to twitch, my 
whole body shook so violently that it almost leapt in the air, and I awoke 
with a start. 

Here I must mention an incident which I forgot to mention before 
and which occurred on our way back to town. When we took our seats 
in the carriage—the Empress, myself. Count Razumovskii, and Prince 
Volkonskii—in order to rest a while. Her Majesty asked me what she 
could do for me so as to repay me in some sort. 

“Give happiness to my country," I said, “continue to have for me the 
sentiments which are responsible for my own present happiness, and I 
shall be content.” 

“But this is merely my duty," she replied, “and 1 want to lighten the 
weight which t feel upon my conscience.” 

“I never thought," I retorted, “that the service of friendship could be 
a burden to you." 

“Well, anyway," said Her Majesty, “tax me with anything you like, but 
I shall have no peace of mind unless you let me know this instant what I 
could do to give you pleasure." She embraced me as she spoke. 

“Well then," I said to her, “restore to life an uncle of mine who does 
not happen to be dead.” 

“This is an enigma," she said. 

“Prince Volkonskii will explain it to you," I replied, for though I was 
not soliciting this favor for myself it cost me a lot to ask for it. 

Prince Volkonskii told Her Majesty that General Leontiev, my hus¬ 
band’s uncle, while serving with distinction in the army sent against the 
Prussians, had been deprived, through his wife’s intrigues, of a seventh 
of his land and a quarter of his furniture and cash—which she should 
have received at his death (as is the right of widows in Russia). Peter III 
became all the more readily party to this injustice, as he felt a resentment 
against all generals who had served well against Frederick. 
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The Empress admitted the justice of the case, and promised me that 
this would be one of the first Orders-in-Council she would sign. 

“Well, Ma’am," 1 said, “1 shall be excellently rewarded by Your Majesty, 
as he is my mother-in-law’s only brother whom she holds most dear." 

I was very pleased thus to give the Prince’s mother proof of my attach¬ 
ment to the family and overjoyed at successfully evading the receipt of a 
bounty, as this went against my principles. 

The following day Mr. Panin was granted the title of Count and a 
pension of $,ooo roubles, and Prince Volkoaskii and Count Razumovskii 
received the same pension. The rest of the conspirators of the first class 
were to receive 6oo peasants and a pension of 2,000 roubles, or else 14,000 
roubles in lieu of land. To my great surprise I found myself in that class. I 
did not want to take advantage of the choice that was given of accepting 
land or 24,000 roubles, as my mind was quite made up not to accept 
either. Many of those who had taken part in the Revolution blamed my 
disinterestedness, but my friends advised me differently. And so, in order 
not to swell the general outcry or to annoy the Empress, I asked to be 
given a list of my husband’s debts, and as they amounted to about 24,000 
roubles, I ordered this sum to be used for buying back the bonds or papers 
held by the Prince’s creditors. This was done by Her Majesty’s Private 
Office on receipt of my order. 

The following day Mass was said in the Great Chapel, and we saw Gri- 
gorii Orlov wearing the Order of St. Aleksandr. As soon as Divine Service 
was over I came up to my uncle and Count Razumovskii, who did not 
expect it, and said to them with a meaningful air: 

“With all due respect, you are a couple of fools." 

On the fourth day after the accession to the throne, Mr. Betskoi re- 
quested a moment’s audience of Her Majesty, which was granted—1 was 
the only one to be present, together with the Empress. What was our 
surprise when he fell on his knees and begged her to tell him by whom 
she thought she had been raised to the throne. 

Her Majesty’s answer was: “I owe my accession to God and to my good 
and faithful subjects." 

“Then," he replied, “I can no longer wear this ribbon," and he made 
to take off the Order of St. Aleksandr with which he was decorated. The 
Empress would not let him and asked him what the matter was. 

“I am," he said, “the unhappiest of men, since you do not know that 
the guards on that occasion had been posted, and the money distributed 
among them, by me." 
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We thought—not without reason—that he was completely mad. The 
Empress got rid of him very cleverly by telling him she knew how much 
she owed him, and that therefore he would be the only person to whom 
she would entrust the responsibility of looking after the jewellers who 
were to make the great new crown in diamonds to be used on the day of 
her coronation. He got up in a rapture of very obvious delight, and left 
us immediately, apparently in a hurry to communicate this great news to 
his friends. We had a good laugh about it and I admired Her Majesty’s 
inventive spirit which had rid her of a tiring madman. 



CHAPTER VIII 


T 

Ahe Petersburg Court presented a great deal of interest at that time. It 
was composed of new people placed there by the Revolution, and of exiles 
who had been banished during the reign of Empress Anna, the Regency 
of Biron, and the reign of Empress Elizaveta. 

The name of Empress Anna reminds me of two amusing little stories 
told about her. It is a well-known fact that in Peter I's reign it was cus¬ 
tomary to punish nobles who had offended the tyrant by ordering them to 
become buffoons. The unfortunate victim, however intelligent or knowl¬ 
edgeable, immediately became the laughing stock of the whole Court. 
He could say whatever he liked, but on the other hand he could also be 
kicked and beaten without having the right to retaliate. People made fun 
of everything he said, echoed his complaints as if they were expressions of 
delight, and repeated his sarcasms as if they were glimmers of intelligence 
surprising in a Jool. 

The Empress Anna excelled in this barbaric cruelty, but in a manner so 
amusing that people could not help laughing. She ordered an unfortunate 
Prince Golitsyn 1 to become a hen, in order to punish him for some slight 
misdemeanor. She had a large basket full of straw brought into one of the 
reception rooms. A score of eggs was placed in the basket and the Prince 
was made to sit on them, and obliged, on pain of death, to cackle as if 
about to hatch a brood of chickens. 

The same sovereign was very fond of Countess Chernysheva and often 
ordered her to come into her presence in order to amuse her with her 
conversation. The poor lady was very delicate and her legs used to swell 


* Sec Index under Golitsyn, Mikhail—K. F. 
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whenever she had to stand. The Empress did not want to deprive herself 
of the entertainment which the Countess’s company afforded, and saw 
her suffer incredible torments without the idea of a subject sitting down 
in the presence of her Sovereign ever entering her Imperial head. In the 
end, seeing her friend grow pale, totter, stand on one leg, then on the 
other, while trying to be pleasant and amiable all the time, she took pity 
on her and said: 

“You lean against the back of that chair and I shall pretend not to see 
you." 

It was the Empress Anna, too, who, curious to see the Russian national 
dance, had four of the most beautiful married women in Petersburg 
brought to her in order to see them dance. My mother, who shone at 
dancing, was one of the four beauties selected for the honor but, intimi¬ 
dated by the Empress’s stem gaze, she and her youi^> companions shook 
so much in every limb that they soon muddled all the steps. Thereupon 
Her Majesty rose from her seat, came up to them and, giving each of them 
a slap in the face, ordered them to begin again, which they did more dead 
than alive. 

These anecdotes are perhaps hardly in place here, but they seem to me 
interesting. 

However, to go back to the main thread of my story. The return of 
all those exiles, recalled by Peter III and now gradually arriving from the 
various places to which they had been relegated, meant that newcomers 
appeared almost every day. They were living pictures of olden times, 
interesting through their misfortunes and able to satisfy curiosity regard¬ 
ing Court and Cabinet secrets of which they had a perfect knowledge, as 
many of them had occupied important posts. 

At last the famous Count Bestuzhev, formerly Grand Chancellor, also 
arrived. It was the Empress herself who introduced us to each other. And 
a phrase escaped her which the Orlovs would have stifled had they been 
able to do so: 

“This is Princess Dashkova. Would you have thought that I would owe 
the Crown to the young daughter of Count Roman Vorontsov?1” 

Present-day French writers who pile up remorselessly lie upon lie and 
thus rob history of any consolation or profit that might be derived from 
it, have said that 1 helped Count Bestuzhev to intrigue against Peter III, 
whereas, in fact, the Count was exiled when I was not yet fourteen. He 
was unfavorably disposed toward my uncle and I saw him then only once, 
from a distance, and was struck by the intelligence of his expression as 
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well as by the duplicity and cunning depicted on his face. I asked who he 
was and was told his name. 

Field-Marshal Miinnich and Mr. Lestocq, who were fond of my uncle 
and whom I had, therefore, often seen in my uncle’s house, seemed to 
me animated chronicles, able to give me unfailing lessons in the nature of 
the human heart which I still saw through rose-colored spectacles. The 
former, a distinguished old man whose granddaughters were older than 
myself, became very friendly with me. His intelligence, the firmness of his 
character, his manner at once courteous and attentive, making him a true 
gentleman of former times—a contrast to some of our conspirators— 
rendered his conversation of great interest to me. 

This tableau nmni, with new objects appearing one after another in 
quick succession, and indeed, the very disparity of these objects, gave me 
much food for thought and helped my mind to mature. Soon another 
person arrived, who, perhaps in all innocence and without even being in 
the slightest responsible for it, was the source of my earliest and bitter 
sorrows, a person against whom a woman’s courage was not sufficient. 
She was the Empress’s First Woman of the Bedchamber at the time when 
the Empress was Grand Duchess, and she had gone into exile at the same 
time as Count Bestuzhev. She was a gentlewoman by birth, had a great 
deal of native wit about her and, as she had known my mother, people 
made use of her name to harm me in my father's eyes. However, I shall 
return to this later. 1 

In the meantime an event occurred which absorbed all my thoughts 
and filled me with horror and consternation. 

When the news was received of the horrible death of Peter III, I was 
so affected by it and so incensed, even though my heart refused to believe 
the Empress capable of being the accomplice of Aleksei Orlov’s crime, 
that only the following day could I be persuaded to visit her. When I 
did, I found her sad and upset. The actual words she said to me were: 

“I am shocked by this death, and dismayed.” 

“It comes too early for your good fame, and for mine," I replied. 

That evening in the apartment of the Empress I was rash enough to say 


2 IV reference is probably to Maria Zhukova, a grrat favorite of Catherine's when the 
latter had just arrived In Russia Catherine's mother, the Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, jeal¬ 
ous of her daughter's friendship for Maria Zhukova, had her banished from the Court and 
exiled. She later married a Lieutenant Trarin and returned to St Petersburg in 176I,— 
K. F. 
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that I hoped Aleksei Orlov would more than ever feel we were not people 
made to breathe happily the same atmosphere, and that I prided myself 
on thinking he would never presume to approach me. All the brothers 
became my implacable enemies; and Aleksei, on returning from Ropsha 
and for over twenty years afterward, never, for all his insolence, had the 
temerity to speak to me. 

In case anyone presumes to suspect the Empress of having ordered, or 
connived at, her husband’s assassination, I can fortunately advance com¬ 
plete proof to the contrary: the letter of Aleksei Orlov, which Her Majesty 
had carefully preserved in her strongbox After her death Pavel had the 
box opened and ordered Prince Bezborodko to read to him the papers 
it contained. When Bezborodko came to the letter His Majesty crossed 
himself as if to thank Heaven and said: 

“The few doubts I ever had on the subject have, thank God, been 
dispelled by this letter.’* 

It was written in Aleksei’s own hand, and he wrote like a stevedore. 
The vulgarity of his expressions, his incoherence (he was dead drunk at 
the time), his prayers for forgiveness and the sort of surprise he him¬ 
self showed at the catastrophe made this a very interesting document 
for those who would tike to confute the horrible slanders that have been 
spread about the Empress, who might have had weaknesses, but was not 
capable of any kind of crime. 

Drunk and terrified, Aleksei sent off that fine epistle to Her Majesty 
a few moments after Peter Ill’s death. I was rarely in my life so happy 
and so pleased as when I heard after Pavel I’s death that the letter had 
not been destroyed, and that Pavel had had the letter read out to him in 
the presence of his wife and of Miss Nelidova, and had ordered it to be 
shown to the Grand Dukes and Count Rostopchin.* 

* This is not quite accurate The Emperor Pavel destroyed the original letter: he threw rt 
into the fire in a fit of disgust, and for ever afterward repented having done so However, 
Rostopchin, to whom the letter had hern lent for a quarter of an hour, had time to copy 
it and later communicated the copy to Simon Vorontsov It has thus been preserve d in 
the Vorontsov archives and reads as follows 

“My dear Lady, merciful Sovereign! How can I explain or describe what has happened: 
never will you bebeve your faithful servant, but I shall speak the truth as before God. 
My dear Lady! I swear by my life I know not myself how that misfortune happened. We 
are lost if you do not show mercy. My dear Lady, he is no more. But it never occurred 
to anyone, and how could rt occur to us. to lift a hand against our Sovereign. But, my 
Sovereign Lady, a misfortune happened. He started arguing at table with Prince Eedor. 
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My joy at seeing Prince Dashkov again was beyond description. It gave 
me a fresh lease of life after a spell filled with the most extraordinary 
events, the physical and mental strain of which was beginning to under¬ 
mine my rather delicate health. Her Majesty lost no time in celebrating 
my husband’s homecoming by giving him the command of the Cuiras¬ 
sier Regiment of which she herself was Colonel-in-Chief. This regiment 
which, under the Empress Elizaveta as well as under Peter III, was the 
First or Life Guards Regiment had been riddled with German officers, 
and Her Majesty wanted it now to have a Russian nobleman for a com¬ 
manding officer. This appointment gave Prince Dashkov a great deal of 
pleasure. 4 Soon he saw young Russians of the nobility flocking to it. He 
became the soldiers’ favorite and spared no expense in horses, etc., etc., 
to make it into the finest regiment of cavalry. 

The first thing we did, the Prince and I, was to move into the apart¬ 
ments that had been set aside for us in the Palace. We dined with the 
Empress and, as she never had any supper, we made a habit of always 
inviting ten to twelve people to have supper with us and had it brought 
up to our apartments. 

As the dap of my illusions regarding the friendship of Sovereigns are 
nearly over, I may perhaps be allowed to dwell yet a moment on the 
graciousness of the Empress at those small, intimate parties. 

She could be childishly gay. I was passionately fond of music; she did 
not care much for it, and though my husband quite liked it, he was in no 
sense a performer. Sometimes, however. Her Majesty would ask me to 
sing. On one occasion, as soon as I had finished, she made a sign to my 
husband and said: 

“Come, Prince, let us sing too." 

And they began what she called “the musk of the spheres," both of 
them screaming loudly and discordantly enough to frighten anyone, yet 


Wp did not havr time to separate than before hr passed away. We cannot r eme m ber 
what we war doing, but we are all guilty, everyone of us, and worthy of death. Show 
mercy on me if only for my brother's sake. You have my full confession and there is 
nothing to investigate. Forgive me or give orders to make a quick end. like's not worth 
living, we have aroused your anger and lost our souls forever." 

“He" 11, of course, the E m peror , “Prince Fed o r" is Bariatinskii; “my brother" is Grigorti 
Orlov, Catherine’s lover at the time of Peter's murder.— 1 C F. 

4 Ho pleasure must have been considerably enhanced by the opportunity the appoint¬ 
ment gave him (or enriching himself. Dashkov was notorious for ho dishonest deals in 
connection with purchases of food and fodder for hn regiment.—K F. 
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with the serious, self-satisfied expression of people who imagine they are 
giving immense pleasure to others and are delighted with themselves. 

At other times it would be “the cats' concert" Then she would cater¬ 
waul, talcing care to add appropriate words of her own invention, which 
made us all split our sides with laughter. Or else she would growl, spit, 
and box her own ears for all the world like two quarrelling cats. 

I really believe there has never been anyone in the world, and certainly 
never any Sovereign, to equal her in the sheer magic of personality, in 
the resources of the mind, in versatility, and above all in the charm with 
which she displayed these gifts. 

But I must return to the main thread of my story. 

A lieutenant in the Guards called Mikhail Pushkin had served in the 
same regiment as my husband. He was intelligent, and his witty and amus¬ 
ing conversation made him welcome among young people. He and my 
husband had, therefore, a sort of feeling of attachment for each other, 
which habit and familiarity had made them mistake for friendship. I had 
saved him once, having at my husband's request prevailed upon the Mar¬ 
quis de (’Hospital, the French Ambassador at our Court, to stop an action 
brought against him by the principal French merchant in Petersburg, 
named Heinberg, and backed by the Ambassador. It was a serious case, for 
instead of paying the merchant whatever he owed him, Pushkin chased 
him out of the house and threw him out. 

I was still engaged to the Prince at the time, but 1 saw the Marquis 
every day in our—that is, my uncle’s, the Grand Chancellor’s—house, 
and by dint of imploring him I prevailed upon him to write a note to the 
officer commanding the regiment. Prince Menshikov, saying in effect that 
as Heinberg had received satisfaction from Pushkin, he, the French Am¬ 
bassador, had not only no more demands ta make, but requested Prince 
Menshikov to put a stop to the case and not let Mr. Pushkin be worried 
any further. 

1 quote this little story merely to show the character of a man who was 
responsible for another rather pointless quarrel I had with the Empress. 
I want to disguise nothing in this narrative. I shall tell of the little dif¬ 
ferences that cropped up between Her Majesty and myself, and because 
I shall hide nothing the reader will see for himself that I never fell into 
disgrace, as has been claimed by several writers who wanted to harm her 
interests, and that if the Empress did not do more for me, it was because 
she had an intimate knowledge of me and was quite aware that every form 
of self-seeking was entirely alien to my nature. 
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Besides, my heart remained, in the midst of Court life, so artless, so 
unspoilt, that I forgave even those who showed black ingratitude, egged 
on as they were by my all-powerful enemies who managed to turn against 
me those I had done all I could to help. I have waited forty-two years 
before venturing to reveal the whole of my experience of human ingrati¬ 
tude, which, however, never made me tired of doing all the good of which 
I was capable, often at the cost of great financial inconvenience, for my 
means were more than modest. 

Mikhail Pushkin was one of those who repaid my services with in¬ 
gratitude. His father had been guilty of peculation, lost his place in 
consequence, and was brought to trial in the later years of the Empress 
Elizaveta's reign. He was therefore very badly off and could give noth¬ 
ing to his son. Mikhail Pushkin's service pay was very slight and it was 
my husband’s liberality that helped him and his brother out of their 
difficulties. 

In Peter Ill’s reign Mr. Panin had the idea of surrounding his ward 
with well-educated young men, with a knowledge of literature and for¬ 
eign languages. The Empress mentioned it to me one day. I told her I 
knew a young man who possessed all these qualifications to an eminent 
degree and gave Mikhail Pushkin's name. A few weeks passed after this 
conversation and in the meantime Pushkin became implicated in a most 
disgraceful affair. Though I did not like the young man myself, the Em¬ 
press and I, out of regard for my husband, thought out ways and means 
of helping him out, and succeeded. 

In spite of all these benefits conferred on him both by my husband 
and by me, he soon afterward played a nasty trick on me. It was after the 
Empress had already ascended the throne and while we were living in the 
Palace. He came to see me one day looking dejected and miserable. I asked 
him what the matter was, and he answered that his wretched fate would 
never chaise, for in spite of my promise to obtain a place for him in the 
Grand Duke's establishment, nothing had in fact come of it. I was confi¬ 
dent in my belief that any attempt to comfort a man and revive his hopes 
could yield nothing but gratitude and a more hopeful outlook on his part. 
I told him that even if that unfortunate occurrence could jeopardize his 
chances of becoming a member of the young Grand Duke’s household, it 
should not prevent him from obtaining very favorable employment where 
his knowledge and his talents could be shown to advantage. 

Now, a few weeks before the Empress’s accession to the throne, 
Mr. Panin happened to be a guest of Her Majesty, together with his 
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charge. I was there too, and heard him say that the young Prince was very 
shy, even a little unsociable, and that this was due to his seeing only few 
people. He thereupon renewed the suggestion of attaching to his person 
a number of well-educated young men. among them Mikhail Pushkin. 
This Mr. Panin did because my husband, before his own departure for 
the Embassy in Constantinople, had very strongly commended Pushkin 
to him. 

On hearing Pushkin’s name. Her Majesty said: 

“I am quite ready to believe that that recent nasty story is nothing 
but slander, but the publicity it has received and the doubt that must 
persist are quite enough to make it impossible to attach him to my son’s 
household.” 

I entirely agreed with Her Majesty, but I could not help reminding her 
that it was well before that affair that 1 had proposed Pushkin to her, 
that my uncle, too, must be aware that my husband had made his request 
before his departure (that is, four months earlier), and that if the whole 
thing was due to nothing but slander, a poor, but gifted young man, who 
could be useful to his country, must not be passed over and allowed to 
vegetate somewhere in a corner. 

The Empress and my uncle shared my point of view. That was why 
in the course of my conversation with Pushkin, which I have already 
mentioned, I let him understand that he should not set his heart on that 
particular appointment because, for all her goodwill, Her Majesty might 
not consider it fitting that he should have it. 

And yet what were the consequences of all this? Immediately on leavirg 
me he met Mr. Zinoviev, to whom with the same despairing face he con¬ 
fided his misfortunes, adding that he was the unhappicst of men since 
he had just heard from me that the Empress believed in the truth of the 
disgraceful story that was be mg circulated about him. 

Zinoviev offered to take him to the favorite, Grigorii Orlov, with whom 
he was not only friendly but intimate, and introduced him merely as 
someone needing his protection. Orlov asked him what it was all about, 
and Pushkin told him his story with all the eloquence he could muster. 
Thereupon Orlov, always keen to do me as much harm as possible, as¬ 
sured him that the Empress did not think of him in that way, and that he 
would speak to her that very evening. 

That evening, as we weir about to go to bed, the Prince’s valet brought 
him a letter. We could not have been more surprised on seeing that it 
was a kind of apology from Pushkin, who wrote that Mr. Zinoviev* had 
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beguiled Kim into Orlov’s house, that he could hardly remember what 
he had said there other than that he felt it could have some unpleasant 
consequences for me, that his sense of obligation to us even more than 
his sense of fair play made him disavow everything he had said in Orlov’s 
house, and that he would have a written testimonial to that effect ready 
early next morning to give to the Prince’s servant. 

My advice was not to send a servant the next morning, but my hus¬ 
band thought it would be a little hard to refuse him the opportunity of 
justifying himself. 

Next morning when I went as usual to the Empress, she immediately 
enquired why I gave anxiety to her subjects by making them believe she 
had a poor opinion of them. I had, she said, greatly grieved Pushkin by 
giving him the impression that she had a poor opinion of him. 

I was taken aback by such a welcome, but restrained myself, merely 
reminding Her Majesty that I had wanted to help Pushkin in view of the 
friendship which my husband had formed for him in his youth and of 
which, be it said by the way, he was not at all proud. I let her, I added, 
be her own judge of his behavior toward me, but surely a sensible and 
enlightened person like herself did not consider it reprehensible to give 
such comfort as friendship or pity enjoined upon us; far from telling 
Pushkin that Her Majesty believed the story so detrimental to his char¬ 
acter, I assured him that if he were not appointed to the Grand Duke’s 
household, Her Majesty, I was convinced, would act in some other way 
to his advantage and he would obtain a post in the State service where 
his talents could be usefully employed by the Government. 

I left the Empress deeply impressed by this conversation, and was not 
surprised when at home my husband met me with the words: “You have 
been a better judge of Pushkin than I. He is a rascal. He told my valet he 
neither could nor dared write the paper he offered to write last night.” 

“Let us forget him,” I said. “He has caused enough trouble and he has 
never been worthy of your friendship, not even when you were children ” 

Later, that man enjoyed the protection of the Orlovs and was placed at 
the head of the Department of Light Industry, where he took advantage 
of this mark of confidence to have forged bank notes printed abroad. He 
was deported to Siberia in consequence, and there he finished his days. 



CHAPTER IX 


L, 


1 jrt us now turn our attention once more to public affairs. 

In the month of September Her Majesty went to Moscow to have her¬ 
self crowned. I traveled in her carnage and Prince Dashkov, too, was in 
her suite. Throughout the journey the Empress had good reason to be 
pleased with the enthusiastic reception she had from the people of the 
villages and towns through which we passed. 

Before entering Moscow Her Majesty halted at Count Razumovskii’s 
country house, where we found an infinite number of people and all the 
local officials of the Province of Moscow. My husband went off to see his 
mother and came back the next morning, I told Her Majesty that I, too, 
ought to go and see her that morning, and would come back the same 
evening. The Empress tried to make me change my mind on the plea that 
all that traveling had already made me tired, but she only succeeded in 
making me stay till the afternoon, for I was impatient to kiss my little 
Mikhail whom I had left with my mother-in-law. After dinner the Em¬ 
press took my husband and me into a room where there was no one, and 
then, after another attempt at dissuading me from going to town, she told 
me with all the tender caution of true friendship that my son, my little 
Mikhail, was dead. 


The news distressed me so much that I became insensible to all except 
my sorrow. My determination to see my mother-in-law was now all the 
firmer because the house in which my child had lived became a refuge 
where I could abandon myself to my affliction and my tears. Besides, my 
mother-in-law had had the child with her ever since his birth and her own 


grief at the loss of him made her into a sympathetic and an understanding 
companion. 
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Marfa Vorontsova, mother of Princess Dashkova 
(From a miniature by an unknom-n artist) 


I did not come hack to Petrovskoe (such was the name of Razumov- 
skii’s estate) where the hmpress stayed till her solemn entry into Moscow, 
and thus avoided not only taking part in the procession, which would have 
been unbearable for me, but even taking possession of the apartments 
prepared for me in the Palace. 

Her Majesty arrived in Moscow a few days before her coronation and 1 
saw her every day. I did not take part in the magnificent public entertain¬ 
ments, yet that was the precise time the Orlovs chose to try to humiliate 
me by su gge sting to the Master of Ceremonies that the Order of St. 
Catherine (which was mine) dk) not entitle the holder to any special place. 
True enough, it gave no definite precedence, but it had for the past fifty 
years been considered as the greatest distinction thr State could confer. 
Peter I, in order to attract the nobility into the army, had established 
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German etiquette which in ceremonies and public functions determined 
precedence according to military rank—in the case of wives and daugh¬ 
ters according to that of their husbands and fathers respectively, so that 
during the coronation ceremony my own had to be that of a colonel’s 
wife. As this was the lowest rank admitted to the cathedral and as the 
holders of it occupied the last, or rather the top, benches of the sort of 
scaffolding erected for the public in the cathedral, my friends fancied that 
I should be deeply hurt. 

They therefore entered into what can only be described as negotiations 
with me in order to soothe my feelings, and some of them even suggested 
that I should not go at all. I replied that I could not help smiling at the 
meanness of my enemies who found it possible at a moment like that to 
think of anything but the supreme joy of seeing the religious coronation 
of a sovereign such as Catherine. 

“Besides,” I said, “I want to see a ceremony I have never seen before 
and have no wish to see again. As to the place I shall occupy, it is of such 
small importance to me and I have so much pride that I fancy in occupy¬ 
ing it I shall make it into the foremost in the church. I shall certainly not 
be the one to be blamed for occupying it. I shall therefore not be the one 
to blush for it, and I am charitable enough to hope that no one else shall 
be blamed for it either.” 

On 21 September, the day of the Coronation, I went to see the Empress 
as usual, but much earlier that time. The Grand Duke was ill and there 
was no Imperial Family, so I followed immediately after the Empress as 
she came out of her private apartments. As soon as we arrived in the 
cathedral I went with a smile to my humble post, where I suffered no 
inconvenience other than that of not know ing a single one of those indi¬ 
viduals who, like me, were occupying the only places to which they were 
entitled. 

I said to myself that if an opera were being performed and there were 
no seats apart from the gallery, I should, because I passionately love music, 
go and sit there rather than miss the performance. 

Those who, like me, think that nothing can demean one except one’s 
own behavior, will not be surprised at my attitude toward the whole 
episode. 

On leaving the church. Her Majesty took her scat underneath the 
Imperial Canopy, and there followed the publication of promotions and 
appointments, one of the first of which made me a lady-in-waiting— 
the highest rank at the Petersburg Court, for it takes precedence over 
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Countea Anna Vorontuna, wife of the Grand Chancellor 
Count Mikhail Vbronf»*- and aunt of Princess Dashkova 
(From a miniature by an unknoun artist) 


all others except the Imperial Family. Mv husband became gentleman-in¬ 
waiting to Her Majesty, equivalent to the rank of Brigadier, and retained 
his regiment of Cuirassiers. 

Festivities went on for several weeks on end, the whole of Moscow re¬ 
joiced and winter passed in universal gaiety and gladness. No sooner was 
this over than Count Bestuzhev, whom I have mentioned before, circu¬ 
lated among a few persons a document of his own devising in which Her 
Majesty, in view' of the Grand Duke's delicate health, was most humbly 
and earnestly petitioned to choose a consort for herself. Several members 
of the nobilitv signed it, but when he came with this doc ument to the 
Grand Chancellor, this insane and dangerous idea was brought to nought 
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by my uncle’s heroic behavior. He interrupted Count Bestuzhev’s reading 
of it with the request not to rob him of his peace of mind, so indispens¬ 
able in his then weak state of health. Those schemes, he said, were so 
dangerous, so ill-digested and so inimical to the peace and happiness of 
the country that he did not want to listen to any more of it. And turning 
his back on Count Bestuzhev, he left the room. 

As soon as Count Bestuzhev was gone, my uncle, for all his illness, 
ordered his carriage and went to request an audience of the Empress which 
was granted immediately. He repeated to the Empress Count Bestuzhev’s 
odd overture to him, and urged upon her the full disadvantage of giving 
herself a master by taking a husband; it was more than probable, he added, 
that the nation would not like to see Orlov become her consort 

The Empress assured him that that intriguing old man had acted with¬ 
out her authority. “I am quite aware,” she said, “that your frank and 
loyal behavior was prompted at least partly by your friendship for me 
personally and I shall appreciate this all my life." 

These were the actual words of the Empress. My uncle replied that 
he had merely done his duty, and it was for her to give some thought 
to this subject which was capable of producing unpleasant repercussions. 
On this he withdrew and went home. 

The Grand Chancellor’s firm conduct brought him universal admi¬ 
ration and respect, but was attributed by Bestuzhev to support from a 
powerful quarter. In fact, however, my uncle had been prevented by his 
illness from seeing, and speaking to, almost anyone, though the news 
of Bestuzhev's proposal had generally transpired and most people were 
saying that he was the instrument of Count Grigorii Orlov’s ambitions. 

In the meantime, my husband’s youngest sister, the Princess Anastasiia, 
fell ill. She had an exceptionally strong constitution, but it served merely 
to delay her death made inevitable by her doctor’s lack of skill, and she 
lived for over a month in great anguish and suffering. Night and day I 
never left her side, for I alone could bring her mental solace and my pres¬ 
ence gave her pleasure. This, added to my own ill-health and advanced 
state of pregnancy, made me ask my husband not to admit any of our 
friends who came to see us. The Prince, too, surrounded by a disconso¬ 
late mother and a beloved sister who was dying before his eyes, was too 
distressed to see any but nearest relations. In this way we remained in 
ignorance of many rumors that went round Moscow and were the talk of 
the town. 

My sister-in-law died in early April and my mother-in-law was per- 
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suaded to lease her house for a short time to stay with her brother. General 
Leontiev. My own grief at the death of that young and charming girl, 
the sleepless nights passed by her side, the melancholy preparations for 
her funeral, and my state of health at a very advanced state of pregnancy, 
finally brought me to bed. 

These domestic misfortunes saved me from frequent visits from Khi- 
trovo, who came to consult me on what should be done to prevent the 
Empress’s marriage to Grigorii Orlov, which was expected to take place 
in the near future; the Emperor of Germany himself had just made him 
a Prince of the Empire. Mr. Khitrovo had been one of the most disinter¬ 
ested of the conspirators against Peter 111. His honesty, his good looks, 
his polite and dignified manners had also helped, perhaps, to excite the 
jealousy of the Orlovs. A cousin of his, Mr Rzhevskii, who had been one 
of the conspirators together with the Orlovs and Khitrovo, repeated to 
Aleksei Orlov his cousin’s suggestion that all those who had played a part 
in Her Majesty’s accession to the throne should jointly petition her not 
to give effect to Bestuzhev’s plan, and that if the Empress approved or 
took steps to implement that plan they should sacrifice their own lives by 
taking that of Grigorii Orlov. Khitrovo was arrested and questioned by 
Aleksei Orlov who, it was even said, subjected him to brutal treatment. 
But he denied nothing and proudly answered that he would be the first to 
thrust his sword into Grigorii’s breast and himself suffer death in conse¬ 
quence rather than live with the humiliating thought that the only result 
of the Revolution had been to bring about the dangerous rise of Orlov. 

In the course of the more official examination by Mr. Suvorov (father 
of the famous field-marshal of that name), he was asked whether he had 
ever spoken to me about his scheme or knew what my thoughts were 
concerning it. His reply was: 

**I took the liberty of calling three times on the Princess to ask her 
advice and even take her orders, but I was not admitted and learned after¬ 
ward that she was receiving no one. Had I had the honor of seeing her I 
would have presumed to reveal to her what I thought on the subject and 
I am convinced that her reply would have been dictated by sentiments 
both high-minded and patriotic." 

I do not know how to explain Mr. Suvorov's conduct, but on meet¬ 
ing my husband at Court next day he told him confidentially that hr 
was glad to repay the kindness shown to him by Prince Dashkov’s father 
by informing him of what had been said at the examination I have just 
described. 

On it May, old style, I gave birth to a son, and on 13 May my husband 
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was taken ill with the quinsy, a complaint hr had nearly every year, and 
which gave him a very high temperature. Such was the state of things 
when three days later a letter from the Empress to the Prince was brought 
by Her Majesty’s first secretary, Mr. Teplov. Whether it was that he had 
been ordered to remit the letter privately or that he did not wish to meet 
the two Counts Panin in our house, I do not know, but anyway Teplov 
sent up a message asking my husband to come down into the street as he 
had a reason both for giving him that little trouble and for not coming up 
himself. 

The Prince, who was in bed in a room next to mine, got up with¬ 
out making the slightest noise, put on his coat and went out to meet 
Mr. Teplov in the street. The contents of the letter incensed him. It ex¬ 
pressed “Her Majesty’s wish not to be forced to forget all she owed me; 
she, therefore, begged Prince Dashkov not to let me forget myself either, 
for she had heard that I had had the effrontery to threaten her.” 

I knew nothing of Mr. Teplov’s message until evening when our cousins, 
the two Counts Panin, arrived and I heard them speak in a low voice as if 
afraid of being overheard by me. As my sister-in-law. Princess Aleksandra, 
came into my room through that of her brother, I asked her who were 
the people sitting in that room. She said there was no one there. At that 
I became alarmed, thinking that my husband’s illness had taken a turn 
for the worse, and I was about to jump out of bed and go to see him. 
To prevent me doing this the Princess admitted that her two cousins, the 
Counts Panin, were there, that she did not know what it was all about, 
but that they were having a very earnest conversation with her brother, 
who felt much better than he did the day before. 

I begged her to tell our cousins that I wanted to speak to them. They 
came presently and informed me of the message brought by Teplov. I was 
more vexed at him for having made my husband leave his bed and come 
out into the street than I was at the Empress’s injustice, for the hostility 
of the Orlovs made me expect things like that. 

I asked to see the letter, but General Panin said: “The Prince did what 
I should have done myself—he tore it up, and gave a firm and dignified 
reply.” 

I must confess that I was much less worried than any other person 
might have been in similar circumstances and I begged Count Panin (the 
Grand Duke’s tutor) to ask Her Majesty if she wanted to attend my son's 
christening since she had herself suggested that she should be godmother 
to the child 1 was then expecting. 

“You will see," I said, “she will never presume to refuse it." 
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He promised to ask her the following morning and let me know her 
answer. 

When my cousins were gone my husband left his bed, which had to 
be remade for him, and came into my room. So pale was he that he was 
quite unable to convince me that he was feeling better. I did not let him 
stay with me for long, but implored him to go back to bed and take a 
little broth. His pallor distressed me beyond measure and prevented me 
from falling asleep at my usual hour. 

I had hardly dozed off when I was suddenly awakened by the songs, or 
rather yells, of drunken revellers. These were weavers whom the Orlovs 
used to invite to their house—Grigorii Orlov was the only one to live in 
the Palace—and make drunk just for the fun of it. They then made them 
dance and sing and turned them out into the streets in that condition. On 
their way back the weavers had to pass by our house, and unfortunately 
my bedroom had a window opening on to the street. 

I awoke with a start, feeling as if my bowels were turning to water 
and myself ready to faint. Suddenly I realized that one hand and one foot 
were paralyzed. I despatched the old woman who slept in my room to 
the regimental surgeon, living in the same house as us, with instructions 
to wake him up and bring him to me through a room other than that of 
the Prince. 

The surgeon, on seeing me, lost his head and wanted to send for the 
doctor and wake up the Prince, but I did not let him do either. However, 
at six o’clock in the morning I felt even worse and fancied I was really 
at the point of death. 1 then called for my husband, blessed our children 
and entrusted them to him, murmured a few words to him about their 
upbringing, and feeling myself grow even weaker, kissed him and said 
good-bye by signs rather than words. 

The look he gave me remains in my memory to the present day and 
that moment seems to me now to have been a moment of happiness. But 
it pleased God to prolong my melancholy life and let me survive the dear 
friend who made it worthwhile. 

The Empress and the Grand Duke held my son at the baptismal font. 
On the day appointed by Her Majesty the Countess Panin went to Court 
and presented him, but Her Majesty did not even inquire after my health. 

Soon after, the Court left for Petersburg 

My recovery was extremely slow. I stayed in Moscow and took baths 
every day without getting any stronger. My husband went to Petersburg 
in July and thence to Dorpat, where hb regiment was stationed, while I 
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went to live in our country house, less than five miles away from Moscow. 
Miss Kamenskaia and her sisters came to share my solitude. 

The wholesome air, cold baths, and the regular and uniform life I 
led brought about an improvement in my health, and in the month of 
December I left for Petersburg accompanied by Miss Kamenskaia. There 
my husband rented the spacious and newly appointed house belonging to 
Odart. It may appear strange that I did not own a house myself and was 
obliged to rent that of my protEgE who himself owed it to the generosity 
of the Empress, but such is the truth. 



CHAPTER X 

**ipe 


T 

A he death of August, King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, left vacant 
the throne of Poland and hence a vast held for political intrigue. The 
House of Saxony wanted to keep the Crown of Poland to itself; the King 
of Prussia had contrary ambitions. A part of the Polish nobility, won over 
by bribes and high positions which they owed to the House of Saxony, 
were inclined to favor its interests. Others, moved by more patriotic mo¬ 
tives, were afraid that this might result in making the Crown, contrary 
to the Constitution, almost hereditary in the Saxon House, and therefore 
wanted national elections. The Court of Vienna, very anxious to gain the 
confidence and friendship of our Court, declared itself unhesitatingly for 
a national election; possibly it had in view one of the Princes Czartoryski. 
The Empress had not yet announced that it was Poniatowski she wanted 
to raise to the throne of Poland and had merely declared herself in favor of 
national elections in accordance with the Constitution. But she made her 
intentions known in Council. Prince Orlov put forward what he claimed 
to be very powerful reasons against the elevation of Poniatowski. The 
Minister of War, Count Zakhar Chernyshev, and his brother Count Ivan, 
on perceiving the extent to which Orlov was able to sway Her Majesty’s 
mind, went over to his side (though not quite openly, truth to tell) and 
did everything possible, short of manifest disobedience, to control the 
movement of troops in Poland, hamper the military operations, and bong 
about the failure of the plan favored by the Empress. 

The time appointed for the Diet was approaching, and she came to 
the conclusion that the man to be sent at the head of the troops must 
be someone whose zeal and energy were not handicapped by too much 
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consideration for the favorite. Her choice fell on my husband. She kept 
her conversations with him so secret that by the time his mission became 
known he had already left town. 

The Prince was flattered by the Empress’s trust in him. He left im¬ 
mediately and triumphed over all the obstacles put in his way. Prince 
Volkonskii, Commander-in-Chief of the Army which had to enter Poland 
in order to maintain the Constitution and give support to the Patriot 
party, received the order to halt at Smolensk. My husband had under his 
command all the regiments necessary to carry out his mission, and the full 
powers with which he was vested helped to smooth out any difficulties. 
Generals and brigadiers senior to him in the service were placed under 
his orders, and he was accountable to no one but Her Majesty and her 
First Minister, his cousin Count Panin, until he reached Warsaw. 

My husband's departure and my daughter’s illness affected me to such 
an extent that I thought it necessary to have a change of air. But not 
wishing to live far from Petersburg where news of the Prince could reach 
me quickly, I obtained my cousin Prince Kurakin’s permission to settle 
down in Gatchina, which b now so beautiful and munificent, and was 
then his main residence in the country. It stood some forty miles distant 
from Petersburg at the time, for the fine road which since has consider¬ 
ably shortened the way to the Capital, and which Her Majesty had built 
when she bought Gatchina after Prince Kurakin's death, did not yet exist. 

1 stayed there with Miss Kamenskaia and my two children till the Em¬ 
press’s return from Riga, in complete seclusion, never going out except 
to ride in the neighborhood for the sake of fresh air and exercise. 

A few months previously General Panin had been appointed Senator 
and Member of the Council. As he had no house of his own and mine was 
very spacious, I offered it to him, and myself moved into one of its wings 
which contained a bath so that my children could bathe as prescribed by 
the physician. This suited me all the more as I wanted to see no one and 
limit my expenditure as much as possible during my husband's absence. 

General Panin occupied my house until the Empress’s departure for 
Riga whither he accompanied her. In hb capacity as Senator he received 
almost every morning a great many petitioners and plaintiffs appealing 
against court decisions, but as we each had an independent entrance, 
separated the one from the other by the whole length of the house, and as 
anyway they all came in the very early morning, I never saw them and did 
not know who they were. Among them was the famous Mirovich, notori- 
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ous for his criminal and stupid project for restoring the Crown to Ivan, 
who had been held prisoner since infancy in the fortress of Schlusselburg.' 

That story brought me a great deal of sorrow as a result of the un¬ 
deserved suspicion that attached to my name and the unfair and unjust 
treatment to which I was subjected in consequence. Worry and sorrow 
are the necessary outcome of a high position at Court, but unfortunately 
my very principles were misunderstood. I had done too much for the 
Empress and against my own interests not to be exposed to malice and 
slander. 

The Court returned to Petersburg and I, too, came back a few days after. 
My cousin, General Panin, was, by then, living in his own house together 
with his wife who had arrived from Moscow. That worthy woman was a 
sincere fnend of mine, and apart from qualities that made her the envy of 
our sex, she was sweet and gentle as few women are. Unfortunately she 
suffered from a disease of the lungs and her complaint had grown worse 
since we last saw each other in Moscow. Her husband, the General, was 
obliged to spend much of his time at Court and went out a great deal, 
leaving me with her. 

One day, my cousin told me that Her Majesty's first intimation of the 
tragedy which had befallen Ivan was contained in a letter from Aleksei 
Orlov which she had received in Riga. It was a great shock to her and 
she immediately informed her First Secretary, Mr. Elagin. The letter had 
a P.S. added to it which said that Mirovich had several times been seen 
entering my house very early in the morning. Elagin assured Her Majesty 
that it could only be a mistake, and that Princess Dashkova, who did not 
go out and admitted practically no visitors, was not likely to receive a 
completely unknown and apparently crack-brained individual. 

The impulse which made Mr. Elagin speak thus to the Empress was 
dictated by a sense of honesty and fair play. But not content to leave it at 
that, he immediately went to see General Count Panin and repeated the 
whole thing to him. The latter told Mr. Elagin he could inform Her Maj¬ 
esty that Mirovich might indeed have been seen entering the Princess's 
house, but that these visits were intended for him, Panin, in connection 
with a case due to come up before the Senate. He could also inform Her 
Majesty that since Mirovich had been his regimental adjutant during the 
Seven Years War, he, Panin, was better qualified than anyone else to give 
the Empress, should she so desire, particulars of his character. 


• The Emperor Ivan VI—sec Index —K K 
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Mr. Elagin immediately went to the Empress and told her she could 
gratify her extreme curiosity concerning Mirovich since Genera) Panin 
knew him personally. The Empress lost no time in sending for Count 
Panin. He told her all he knew, and if on the one hand he completely 
allayed the Empress's suspicions regarding my supposed connection with 
that wretched man, he could hardly, on the other, have given her much 
real pleasure by making his description of Mirovich fit precisely that of 
Grigorii Orlov. He was, he said, presumptuous through ignorance, and 
enterprising through incapacity to comprehend with his mediocre brain 
the scope and depth of what he thought would be so easy to accomplish. 

All this was a source of great grief to me. I saw that my house was 
besieged by the spies of the Orlovs, and was sorry that the Empress 
should have been misled sufficiently to suspect even the most patriotic 
individuals; and when Mirovich was executed, far from regretting him as 
an accomplice, I thanked my stars that I had never seen him. For he was 
the first man to have had the sentence of death passed on him since the 
day of my birth, and the impression his execution made on me was such 
that his face and figure would certainly have haunted me in my sleep had 
I known what he was like. 

This unfortunate incident had no repercussions. Mirovich’s trial and 
examination, held with the utmost publicity in full Senate and in the 
presence of the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of all Departments as well 
as of all Generals commanding Army divisions stationed in the Petersburg 
Province, left no doubt in Russia as to the truth of the case. It was obvious 
to everyone that the apparent ease with which the fall of Peter III had 
been brought about had left Mirovich’s sick brain with the impression 
that he could do the same thing in Ivan’s favor. 

Abroad it was believed, or at least people affected to believe, that the 
whole thing was a horrible plot by the Empress, who had prevailed on 
Mirovich by the promises she gave him to do what he did, and then sac¬ 
rificed him. During my first tour abroad in 1770 , 1 had great difficulty, 
particularly in Paris, in clearing Her Majesty’s character of a reputation 
of having double-crossed both sides. All Governments, jealous of the pre¬ 
eminence Russia was likely to enjoy under an enlightened and energetic 
Sovereign, clung to the slightest scrap of gossip which might feed their 
slander and (latter their jealousy. I said in Paris (and before that in Spa 
to Monsieur and Madame Necker) that the French, who had had Mazarin 
as Minister, should be the last to accuse Sovereigns and their Ministers 
of such conduct in trying to rid themselves of suspect characters; they 
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knew, 1 said, that the effects of a dose of poison mixed in a drink are 
speedier and more easily covered up. 

Count Rzewuski, Ambassador of the King and Commonwealth of 
Poland, was the only foreigner I used to see, because he was able to give 
me news of my husband. He told me how, thanks to the energy displayed 
by the Prince, the success of the Empress's plan was not in doubt, how 
popular he had become through the order and discipline of the troops 
under his command, and how much Count Poniatowski in particular was 
beholden to him. The Empress, too, spoke highly of my husband and 
called him her little Field-Marshal. 

But fate did not let him enjoy the fruit of his labors and of his noble 
and selfless devotion to duty. The courier announcing the election of 
Poniatowski to the throne of Poland arrived in September. He was closely 
followed by another from the Russian Ambassador in Warsaw, Count 
Keiserling, with the news that my husband had finally succumbed to the 
lack of rest and the forced marches he had imposed cm himself despite 
his high fever, a victim to the zeal which he applied to the fulfilment of 
the Empress’s wishes. 

This terrible catastrophe, which marked the saddest crisis in my life, 
was deplored by everyone. And yet I knew nothing of it until my cousin. 
Countess Panina, came in one morning, all pale and dejected, and pro¬ 
posed I should go out with her in her carriage to take the air and then 
stay for dinner with her. I thought she was ill, and never dreamt it was 
I who should have been pitied. I dressed quickly and when I arrived at 
her house I found there the two Counts Panin, looking so embarrassed 
and dismayed that I became apprehensive. And when after dinner, and 
taking every precaution their friendship for me could devise, they finally 
revealed to me the dreadful news of my husband’s death, I fell back in a 
faint and remained unconscious for several hours on end. When I came 
to I was indeed a pitiful sight and my distress beyond all description. My 
children were brought to me and I trembled and shook all over as I took 
them in my arms. For about a fortnight I hovered between life and death 
and my limbs hung from their sockets like useless pieces of wood 

My dear cousin forgot her own weakness and, helped by Miss Ramen¬ 
skaia, looked after me night and day. My doctor, the excellent Mr. Kruse, 
saved my life by his skill and care, but I contemplated the future through 
a shroud of death. My children and their nurse, my personal maid, and 
all the things necessary to me were brought across to the Panins’ house 
before I had recovered consciousness, and I was established in my cousin’s 
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apartment without the slightest effort on my part, while she kept only a 
small study for herself where she slept. A fortnight later she became very 
ill and no longer left her bed. For a week she held on, while I was carried 
into her room every day, and then I had the misfortune of losing for ever 
that dear and loving friend. The very next day after her death I asked to 
be taken back to my own house. 

For quite a long time I remained in ignorance of the unsatisfactory- 
state in which our finances—my children’s and mine—had been left by 
my husband when he died. In his efforts to save the poorer officers under 
his command from having to harass the local inhabitants, he helped them 
generously, to the point, however, of himself running into debt, and as 
these debts had to be settled they could not possibly remain hidden from 
me. My brother. Count Aleksandr, whose friendship for me had never 
faltered, was abroad as Minister Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary in 
Holland, and the rest of my family had abandoned me. I could, therefore, 
expect help and advice only from my cousins, the Counts Panin. As he lay 
on his deathbed my husband wrote with his own hand to Count Panin, 
the Tutor and Minister, admitting to having left his affairs in a muddle 
and begging him to put some order in them, not to abandon me and 
the children, and to try to pay off the creditors without depriving us of 
some measure of financial independence. He made Count Panin guardian 
of his children and his property. The latter prevailed on his brother the 
General to become joint guardian, and showing me the letter gave me to 
understand that being both of them through their employment resident 
in Petersburg, it was absolutely essential that I should become a guardian 
too. I could then, by going to Moscow and visiting my estates, see better 
for myself and do more than they could, however much they tried to be 
helpful. 

The elder Count Panin thought that as soon as Her Majesty had learnt 
the straits to which my children and I had been reduced, she would hasten 
to help me. He therefore asked her for an administrative order giving the 
guardians the right to sell land in payment of debts. This greatly annoyed 
me, and when I was shown the Order I said I should never make use of 
this Imperial favor and should sooner content myself with a dry crust all 
my life than sell the heritage of my children.* 

2 Princess Dashkova preferred to solicit the Empress for aid which would not entail the 
sale of property and would thus be more profitable Her petition is couched in very 
humble terms, somewhat at variance with the proud tone of the Htman, and includes 
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Hardly kad I begun to lead a somewhat more normal existence and 
get up from bed for a few hours every day than my son fell ill with an 
internal abscess which required a risky and painful operation, and it was 
due to the care taken of him by Mr. Kruse and to the skill of the surgeon 
Kelchen that I owe the preservation of his life. This illness delayed my 
recovery still further, so that I was only able to leave Petersburg at the 
beginning of March 176$, in spite of my intention to make the journey to 
Moscow before the thaw (which begins in March every year) had made 
the rivers very dangerous to cross. 

Before leaving Petersburg I handed over to my husband's three princi¬ 
pal creditors his entire dinner service as well as the few jewels I possessed, 
keeping back nothing but some forks and spoons sufficient for four per¬ 
sons only, and left, firmly resolved to pay my husband’s debts without the 
sale of landed property or the Crown’s assistance. 

After my arrival in Moscow I wanted to go and live in the country, but 
was informed that the house had collapsed. I had another timber house 
built, smaller than the old one, and went to live in that humble abode 
the following spring. I reserved for my children and myself a mere five 
hundred roubles a year, but, on the other hand, my savings as well as the 
sale of the jewels and the dinner service enabled me to pay off all my 
debts in five years. Had I been told before my marriage that, accustomed 
as I was to luxury and expense, I should be capable, after becoming a 
widow at twenty, of stinting myself for several years of everything save 
the simplest clothes, I should never have believed it. But I wanted to be 
as good a steward of my children’s property as 1 was their governess and 
their sick-nurse, and no price was too high. 

The following year brought with it more trouble and embarrassment. 
My mother-in-law discovered that the deed of sale of our Moscow house 
brought to her by her husband contained a loophole which gave her the 
right to dispose of it as she wished. She, therefore, gave it to her grand¬ 
daughter, Miss Giebova, and 1 remained without a home in town. Far from 
complaining, I decided never to mention the word house in my mother-in- 
law’s presence, and paid her out for the harm she had done my children 
by behaving to her with tactful kindness in the following predicament. 

I bought a piece of ground in the same street, with a building on it 


the following passage. “My infants and I throw oursrlvr* at your Royal feet. Cast a glance 
of compassion, mast merciful Sovereign, at a wrrpsng widow and her two orphans, show 
your generosity in our misfortune and save us from poverty "—K. h 
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which looked as if it was about to collapse, and had a timber house erected 
at one end of the site, as a provisional dwelling till I was in the position 
to build a stone house for myself. Now, three years later it so happened 
that my mother-in-law had to leave her apartments in a convent where 
she had withdrawn after her son’s death, while repairs were being carried 
out. She was not allowed to stay in her son-in-law’s (Glebov's) house, and 
thus came to live with me in a house next to mine which I had bought 
the year before on very favorable terms. 



CHAPTER XI 

IT^L u 


In the year 1768 I applied—in vain, however—for permission to travel 
abroad, in the hope that change of air and the actual traveling would 
benefit my children who suffered from rickets and had poor health. My 
letters remained unanswered. I went to Kiev, a journey of about 1 ,joo 
miles there and hack, for I made detours in order to see different cities 
and particularly the German colonies which the Empress had established 
and which were of great interest to me. 

I gready enjoyed my stay at Kiev. The Governor, General Vocikov, a 
relation of my husband's, was a highly educated man who had from his 
youth upward been employed in foreign affairs. He had been entrusted 
with delicate negotiations at various Courts and had thus traveled a great 
deal and seen much—both men and things. The gaiety which he had 
kept in his advanced age made him as pleasant a companion as he was an 
instructive conversationalist. We passed all our days together and he even 
accompanied me on my tiring excursions to the catacombs. 

The many caves hollowed out of the hill on which part of the city is 
built make it a very curious place. In several such grottoes or recesses can 
be seen, incredibly well preserved, the bodies of saints who had lived and 
died there. The Cathedral in the precints of the Pecherskii Monastery is 
remarkable for the ancient mosaics on its walls. There are fresco paintings 
in one of the churches representing the different Councils held before 
the separation of the Eastern Church. These frescoes are of extraordinary 
beauty and must have been painted by great artists. 

For many years past Kiev had had both an academy and a university 
where hundreds of students received free education. It was still their cus¬ 
tom, when I was there, to go and sing canticles and church hymns every 
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evening under the windows of the local inhabitants who took their ease 
at that hour and rewarded the students liberally with money, which the 
students afterward handed over to their masters. 

I .earning had traveled from Greece to Kiev much earlier than it had 
to many a European nation now so quick to saddle the Russians with the 
name of barbarians. Newton’s philosophy was brought into its schools at 
the time when the priestly rabble of Catholic faith did not allow it in 
France. Many of its churches and monasteries are well worth seeing for 
their antiquity alone. 

My trip lasted for about three months and I had the satisfaction of 
seeing that it had been excellent for my children’s health without at the 
same time involving me in a lot of expense, for I had traveled throughout 
with my own horses. 

The following year 1 went to Petersburg quite resolved to obtain per¬ 
mission to travel abroad. As a member of the gentry class 1 had full right 
to do so without asking permission first, but as lady-in-waiting 1 had to 
have the Empress's agreement I put off mentioning it to her till the anni¬ 
versary of her accession to the throne was celebrated in Peterhof, but in 
the meantime told everyone without distinction that I wanted to go on a 
journey to foreign parts, and when asked whether I had already applied 
for permission I answered that I had not done so yet, but it could not 
possibly be refused since I had done nothing to lose the right of traveling 
which every member of the gentry possessed. 

On the day of the anniversary, at the ball, I joined the group of foreign 
Ambassadors and was chatting to some of them before Her Majesty had 
time to come up to them. At last the Empress approached, spoke to them 
and said a few words to me. I replied, and then in the same breath, so 
as not to lose the opportunity, requested Her Majesty to grant me the 
permission to travel abroad for the health of my children. She was careful 
not to refuse and said: 

“I am sorry this should be the reason for your travels, but you are 
certainly free. Madam, to leave whenever you like.” 

Her Majesty moved on, but had not gone more than a few steps before 
1 was already asking the Chamberlain, Talyzin, to go and tell my cousin, 
the Minister Count Panin, to make out a passport for me as I had just 
obtained the Empress’s permission to go abroad. (My cousin had an in¬ 
trigue with Talyzin’s wife, which did not prevent my enemies from saying 
sometimes that I was Count Panin's daughter, and at other times that I 
was his mistress.) 
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So far my plan had succeeded. A short time later I left Petersburg to 
go to Moscow and Troitskoe and had everything ready for going abroad 
as soon as the roads allowed it. When Count Panin and other people who 
took an interest in me asked me how I should be able to afford the ex¬ 
penses of the journey, I answered that I should be traveling under another 
name and my expenses would be limited to horses and food. 

In December I was back in Petersburg from Moscow, and hurried so 
much that in that very same month I was able to leave for Riga A few 
days before my departure an Under-Secretary of the Empress’s Council 
brought 4,000 roubles to me on Her Majesty's behalf, and showed me 
the order he had received. 1 did not want to exasperate the Empress by 
refusing to accept this ridiculous sum, but asking the gentleman to wait a 
little, I fetched and showed him the bills I had received from my saddler 
and from my jeweller who had made silver saucepans for my journey. 

“You see, sir," I said, “what these bills amount to, and I have not paid 
them yet Would you please leave the equivalent amount on the table and 
take the rest yourself ” 

At last I was able to leave, and went by post-horses as far as Riga There 
I stopped for a few days and thence hired horses to take me to Berlin. In 
Koenigsbcrg I found Countess Keiserling, who prevailed on me to stay 
there for six days. 

In Danzig, I stayed at the best inn, the Hdtd de Russic, which was 
frequented by all Russians and all really distinguished travelers. Conse¬ 
quently, I was all the more shocked at seeing in the main room two 
pictures representing two battles lost by the Russian troops, who were 
shown wounded, dying, or standing on their knees before the victorious 
Prussian troops. 

I asked our Chaig* d'Affaires, Mr Rahbinder, why he put up with 
it. He replied that he could not interfere and that Count Aleksei Orlov, 
when on his way through Danzig, had been most annoyed at seeing those 
pictures. 

“What!" I exclaimed, “and he never bought them to throw them into 
the fire afterwards?! I am very poor compared to him, and cannot afford 
to make silly purchases like that, but I shall know how to deal with this.” 

As soon as the Resident was gone, I asked in the greatest confidence the 
Secretary at our Legation, Voichkov, and the Counselor, Stahl in (who was 
accompanying me as far as Berlin where he was posted), to go and buy oil 
paints for me—blue, green, red, and white. After supper we locked and 
bolted the door to avoid being caught at what we were going to do, and 
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then the two gentlemen who knew how to handle a brush, and myself, 
made the troops exchange their uniforms. The Prussians—supposed to 
be victors in the two battles—became Russians, and the defeated were 
given Prussian uniforms. 

We spent nearly the whole night at that work. I do not know what my 
host and the servants thought of my being locked in with those gentlemen 
in a room with the lights on, but I was as happy and as nervous of not 
being allowed to finish my boyish prank as a naughty child in dread of 
his parents' return. The following day 1 had my trunks unpacked amidst 
the confusion in my room, and on this pretext did not let in either mine 
host or any of the servants. I left Danzig the day after, but before leaving 
I showed our Resident the metamorphosis I had wrought I was very 
proud of my hut, and when we had left the Hotel de Russie behind us we 
latched a great deal at the thought of what mine host would say when 
he saw that the Prussians had lost the two battles which the painter had 
made them win. 

Miss Kamenskaia, my two children, and my cousin, Mr. Vorontsov, 
who was attached to our Legation at The Hague, came with me. I stayed 
for two months in Berlin. Prince Dolgorukii was our Minister there; he 
was universally liked and esteemed, and fully deserved it. He treated us 
in the easy, friendly manner so typical of him, a blend of eagerness and 
spontaneity. 

I had no idea whether people wanted to see me merely because they 
were curious to see an unlicked bear cub (as I often used to call myself 
in order to irritate my friends), but anyway the Queen, the Princesses, 
Prince Henry, and his worthy spouse simply besieged Prince Dolgorukii 
with entreaties to persuade me to go to Court. 

I knew that Berlin etiquette forbade private individuals to be presented 
under an assumed name, and I took that of Madame Mikhalkova (from the 
name of a little property near Moscow belonging to my children), because 
1 wanted to avoid the expense of going to Court. I therefore replied that I 
could not go to Court under the name of Madame Mikhalkova and that if 
I changed it only to adopt it again immediately afterward I should really 
give the impression of an adventuress. 

The Queen and the Princesses spoke to the Minister of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs, Count Finkenstein, who spoke to the King The great Frederick was 
at Sans-Souci, and his reply was: “F.tiqucttc is a foolish thing; Princess 
Dashkova must be received under any name and in any way she wants." 
That day 1 dined with the English representative, Mr. Mitchcl, with whom 
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I also met Count Finkenstein. He told me both of the Royal Family's 
desire to know me and of the King’s decision. There was, therefore, no 
longer any way of escape for me. I put myself to the expense of buying a 
new black dress, for I was still wearing mourning as was the custom for 
widows in Russia at the time, and off I went. 

Her Majesty the Queen accorded me the most distinguished welcome, 
and I was invited to stay for supper; the Princes and the Princesses vied 
with each other in showering upon me tokens of their interest and esteem, 
and soon I was unable to go to suppers given for me by foreign Ministers 
and private individuals, for I was continually invited either to the Queen’s 
Court or to her sister’s. Both these Princesses stuttered and mumbled as 
they spoke, and my greatest merit in their eyes consisted in an ability to 
understand them in spite of their defect, so that the chamberlain who 
was always placed next to a stranger never had the time or need to act 
as a kind of interpreter. I understood them and answered them at once. 
This put Her Majesty and her sister at their ease with me. 

This sister of the Queen’s was the widow of the Prince Royal and the 
mother of the Princess of Orange and the Prince who became King after 
the death of the Great Frederick. If outstanding genius as well as constant 
and unflinching zeal in working for the benefit of one’s subjects make for 
greatness, Frederick was unquestioningly one of the greatest of kings. 

I shall always remember my stay in Berlin, and the kindness shown to 
me there, with pleasure and gratitude. I was sorry to leave, but I wanted to 
take advantage of the early season and of the baths and waters of Aachen 
and Spa. 

We crossed Westphalia, which I did not find as dirty as is alleged by 
Baron de Bar, the pleasant author of a number of letters. At Hanover we 
stopped just long enough to repair our carriages. On learning on the day 
of our arrival there that an opera was being given that same evening. Miss 
Kamenskaia and I went to hear it, while Mr. Vorontsov felt indisposed and 
stayed at home. I allowed only one Russian servant to accompany us, but 
he knew no language but his own and therefore could not tell people who 
we were. I took that precaution because Prince Ernest of Mecklenburg 
told me that his elder brother, the Governor of Hanover, wished to know 
when I should be in Hanover, and I did not want to make my presence 
known. 

In a box, where there was just enough room left for us, we found two 
ladies who tried to give us a little more and who showed us a great deal 
of courtesy. During the second act I saw a young officer leave the Prince’s 
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box to come to ours. After a few words addressed to us and none to the 
two ladies, this dashing young blade said to us: 

“Both of you ladies are foreigners, are you not?" 

“Yes, sir." 

“His Highness desires to know to w hom 1 have the honor of speaking.” 

“Our names," I replied, “are of little consequence to you or to His 
Highness, and being women we are privileged not to divulge them even 
in a fortress, so you would be kind enough, I hope, to let us conceal them 
from you.” 

He appeared a little put out, and left us. The two ladies looked at us 
with some surprise. I had, indeed, been somewhat stem, but then I have 
never been able to suffer fops gladly. During the last act, after warning 
Miss Kamenskaia in Russian not to contradict me, I told the ladies that 
though I had refused to let the Prince’s A.D.C. know who we were, I 
should not conceal from them, since they had been so good to us, that I 
was a singer and my companion a dancer and that we had come in search 
of profitable employment. Miss Kamenskaia opened her eyes wide in as¬ 
tonishment, and the two ladies who had been so courteous to us before 
were so no longer, and could not even refrain from moving sightly away 
from us, as much as the box would allow, so as to give the impression 
they were turning their backs on us. 

My stay at Hanover was very fleeting and I was not able to see anything. 
I noticed, however, that the horses of that country, even the peasants* 
horses, were of a fine breed, and the land well looked after. That is all I 
can say about the place. 

On arrival at Aachen I took a house opposite the Assembly Rooms and 
the Baths. Two Irishmen who had served in Holland, had retired and were 
now permanent residents there, became our daily companions. One was 
Mr. Collin and the other. Colonel Nugent, father of the General who had 
been Minister representing the Court of Vienna at Berlin. Their cheerful 
disposition and courtesy made their companionship very pleasant. 

At Spa I made friends with Mrs. Hamilton, daughter of Mr. Ryder, 
Archbishop of Tuam, and with Mrs. Morgan, daughter of Mr. Tisdal, 
Solicitor-General in Ireland, where he enjoyed great regard and esteem. 
Ever since that year, 1770, these feelings of friendship have continued, as 
anyone who knows us can testify, proof against all vicissitudes of fortune. 

In Spa I also met Monsieur and Madame Necker, but only with the 
English did I live on terms of friendly intimacy. Lord and Lady Sussex 
came to see us every day, and with the help of French and German I was 
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able in three weeks to understand all I read in English, even Shakespeare. 
My two friends took turns every morning to come and read English books 
with me; they corrected my pronunciation and were the only teachers I 
have ever had in that language, with which I soon became fairly familiar. 

I resolved to go to England, if only for a few weeks, together with the 
Tisdal family, and promised Mrs. Hamilton to spend the winter with her 
in Aix-en-Provence where her father, the Archbishop, had been ordered 
to go by his doctors. We crossed the Straits of Dover in the same boat, 
and it was the first time I found myself out at sea. I was ill all the time 
and my charming friend looked after me to the best of her ability. 

When I arrived in London I found that our Minister, Mr. Pushkin, 
had already prepared a house for me in a part of town near his. His wife 
(she was his first) was, I discovered, the pleasantest and most estimable 
woman one could wish for a friend, and she quickly became mine. 

Throughout Mr. Tisdal’s stay in London I divided my time between 
Mrs. Morgan and Madame Pushkina, and when the former left for Dublin 
with her father, I went off to visit Bath, Bristol, and Oxford, and made 
excursions in the country around them. 

The trip lasted only thirteen days, during which my son remained in 
London in the care of our Minister, whose wife was particularly worthy 
of such trust. Every other day 1 received news of the child together with 
a note from him in which he boasted of having seen such or such thing. 
This was our first separation; we both felt it keenly, and in order to con¬ 
sole him. Countess Pushkina took him to horse races as well as to visit 
the Duchess of Qurensherry. In his last note to me he described this 
expedition exceedingly well for a boy of not quite seven. 

I came back to London, but only stayed there for about ten days, dur¬ 
ing which I met the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, hut did not 
go to Court, and devoted my time to sight-seeing. 



CHAPTER XII 


Our crossing from Dover to Calais was not very pleasant. There was 
a terrible wind, which might have been favorable for those going to India, 
but for us merely represented twenty-six hours of constant danger, with 
the waves splashing water over us even in our cabins. 

My children were quite terrified and sobbed their hearts out, while 
I took advantage of all this to make them feel how much courage was 
superior to cowardice. I drew their attention to the behavior in such a 
critical situation of the English captain and sailors, and after impressing 
upon them that the Divine Will demands submission and is always wise, 
I bade them be quiet. 1 was obeyed beyond all expectation, for soon, as I 
was happy to see, they were peacefully asleep in spite of the raging storm. 
We were obliged to close and bolt the entrance to the cabin which made 
me even more nervous, though I did not show it. 

However, no mishap in fact occurred and at last we arrived at Calais. 
My cousin Vorontsov proceeded straight to Aix-en-Provence to make 
ready a suitable place for me to live in, while I went first to Brussels and 
Antwerp, where I stayed only a short time on the way to Paris. My stay in 
Paris, too, was very short—only seventeen days—during which I wanted 
to see no one except Diderot. I went round churches and monuments, 
and visited the studios of famous artists, as well as theaters where I always 
sat in the gallery among the humblest members of the audience, wearing 
an old black dress and shawl and a close cap in order to escape all notice. 

One evening as Diderot and I were sitting alone together, the servant 
announced the visit of Madame Necker and Madame Geoffrin. Quick as 
lightning, Diderot ordered my servant to tell the ladies I was out. 

“Come, now," said I, “I knew Madame Necker at Spa, and the other is 
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in correspondence with the Fjnpress, so that it could do me no harm to 
know her." 

“You have only about nine or ten days more left in Paris," replied Dide¬ 
rot, “and as they would, therefore, see you only two or three times they 
would not understand you, and 1 hate seeing my idols blasphemed. Were 
you to stay here for another two months, I should be the first to acquaint 
you with Madame Geoffrin. She is an excellent woman, but one of the 
trumpets of Paris, and I do not want her to form a friendship with you 
that can be no more than casual." 

And so I sent my servant to say 1 felt somewhat feverish However, that 
was not the end of the affair. The following day I received a very flattering 
note from Madame Necker saying that Madame Geoffrin hated the idea 
of living in the same town without seeing me, and such was her high 
opinion of me that she would never get over the fact of having missed me. 

In replying to Madame Necker I pleaded my desire to preserve the 
esteem of the two ladies, and added that in my present condition I could 
hardly expect to justify their favorable and probably undeserved opinion 
of myself; therefore, I said, I had to deny myself the pleasure of seeing 
them and must ask them to accept my regrets. 

And so that day I had to keep to my room. Ordinarily, my morning 
excursions, which lasted from eight o’clock till three in the afternoon, 
ended at Diderot’s door. I took him home in my carriage to dine, and 
often the two of us would talk till two or three o’clock in the morning. 

One day he spoke of what he believed to be our peasants’ slavery. “You 
will agree," I said, “that though I have not the soul of a slave, neither have 
I that of a tyrant. I therefore deserve your confidence on that subject. At 
one time I held the same opinions as you, and thought of giving more 
freedom to my peasants and making them happier. I changed the admin¬ 
istration of my estate in the Orel Province with this end in view, and yet I 
found they merely became more liable to be pilfered and robbed by every 
little employee of the Crown. The welfare and wealth of our peasants 
create our own prosperity and increase our revenues. A landowner would 
have to be crack-brained to want to exhaust the source of his own riches. 
The gentry serve as intermediaries between the peasants and the Crown, 
and it is in their interest to defend the peasants against the rapacity of 
Provincial governors and officials.” 

“But, surely, Princess, you cannot deny that freedom would increase 
their knowledge and understanding, and that these would later give rise 
to abundance and riches?" 
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“If," I replied, “by breaking a few links of chain that ties the peasants 
to the gentry, the Sovereign were also to break a few links that keep the 
gentry chained to the whims of their Sovereign, I should cheerfully sign 
with my blood the declaration of the peasants' freedom. But, in stating 
your case, you have, if you will forgive my saying so, confused cause and 
effect. It is knowledge and understanding that produce freedom; the latter 
without the former would produce nothing but anarchy and confusion. 
When the lower classes of my fellow citizens become more enlightened 
they will deserve to be free, because they will know how to enjoy freedom 
without detriment to their fellows and without prejudice to the order 
and obedience essential to every government." 

“You argue well, my dear Princess, but you have not convinced me 
yet." 

“Our basic laws," I replied, “contain several kinds of antidote to the 
tyranny of the gentry. Peter I, it is true, abolished several of these laws, 
including those which empowered the serfs to complain against their 
masters, but in the present reign a Provincial governor can, by agreement 
with representatives of the gentry and their Marshal, take peasants away 
from a tyrannical oppressor and have both land and serfs administered by 
a board of trustees chosen from among the gentry themselves. 1 am afraid 
I cannot explain my meaning as wdl as 1 should like, but what I always 
think of in this connection is a blind man on a steep clifT surrounded 
by a yawning chasm. He is unaware, thanks to his defect, of the dangers 
of his situation, and being unaware of them he is gay, he eats and sleeps 
with perfect unconcern, he listens to the singing of birds and sometimes 
sings himself. And then up comes a wretched oculist who gives him back 
his sight without being able to save him from his plight. So there is my 
poor man, his sight fully restored, feeling as unhappy as could be. He 
sings no more, he hardly eats or sleeps, he is afraid of all—of the abyss 
that surrounds him, of the waves which lash against the rock and which 
before he knew nothing about—and he ends by dying in the flower of 
his youth from fear and despair." 

Diderot jumped up as if my little story had touched ofT a mechanical 
device to propel him out of his chair. He walked up and down the room 
and spat on the floor in a kind of anger. “What a woman you are!" he 
burst out. “You have upset ideas I have cherished and upheld for twenty 
years." 

1 admired Diderot in all he did, admired him, too, for those outbursts 
of his caused by his warm-hearted way of feeling and looking at things. 
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His sincerity, his loyalty to friends, his shrewd and profound mind, and 
the interest and esteem he invariably showed me, were all traits that won 
me over for life. His death was a great grief to me and I shall always regret 
him so long as there is a spark of life in my body. This extraordinary 
man was but little understood. Virtue and truth were the well-springs 
of every one of his actions, and the general good was his ruling passion 
and constant pursuit. The very liveliness of his mind sometimes led him 
into error, but he never ceased being sincere, for he was his own dupe. 
However, it is not for me to attempt a eulogy worthy of him. Other pens, 
better qualified, will not fail to do so. 

Another evening, when he was sitting with me. Monsieur de Kulhi&re 
was announced. He had been in Petersburg, attached to the French Em¬ 
bassy at the time when the Baron de Breteuil was Ambassador. I used 
to see him very often in my house then, and even more frequently in 
Moscow in the house of Miss Kamenskaia. I did not know that on his 
return to Paris he had written an account of the 1761 revolution in Russia 
and given readings of it at large social gatherings. I was about to tell my 
servant to let him in, when Diderot interposed. He took my hand and 
pressed it vigorously. “Just a moment,’' he said. “Do you intend going 
back to Russia ever again?" 

“What a question!" 1 replied. “Have I a right to deprive my children of 
their country?" 

“Well, then, send your man to tell Monsieur de Rulhitre that you 
cannot receive him now, and I shall explain my reasons to you." 

His manner made it obvious that he had my interests at heart and was 
entirely motivated by feelings of friendship, and such was my faith in his 
integrity that I refused my door to an old acquaintance whose wit and 
erudition had always made his company very pleasant. 

“Do you know,” said Diderot, “that he has written an account of the 
Empress’s accession to the throne?" 

“I did not,” 1 replied, “and that is all the more reason why I should 
want to see him." 

“I shall tell you," said Diderot, “all you can find out in his book. He 
gives you a very fair deal, and credits you with all the gifts and virtues of 
our sex in addition to those of your own, but he does not treat the Empress 
in the same way. She therefore made offers, through the intermediary of 
Bctskoi and your Chargf d’Affaircs Prince Golitsyn, for the purchase of 
this book. The negotiations were so clumsily conducted that Monsieur 
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de Rulh&re had time to make three copies of his account, one of which 
he deposited with his Foreign Office, one with Madame de Gramont and 
one with the Archbishop of Paris. Having failed to purchase the book, 
Her Majesty did me the honor of commissioning me to negotiate with 
Monsieur de Rulhitre, but all I could obtain from him was an undertaking 
' not to publish his account in his own or the Empress’s lifetime. The King 
of Poland, by the way, he treats just as unkindly, and describes in detail his 
love affair with the Empress when she was still a Grand Duchess. So you 
see, by receiving Rulhitre you would be giving your approval to a work 
which is a source of embarrassment to the Empress and which is widely 
known since it has been read everywhere, including at the receptions of 
Madame GeofFrin. These receptions are attended by all the best people 
and by all distinguished foreigners and travelers, but this does not deter 
this good lady, in spite of the friendship she professes for Pbniatowski, to 
whom she refers in her letters as her son.” 

“But how can this be reconciled with her behavior?" I queried. 

“The fact is, simply, that we are thoughtless and age docs not seem to 
change us, whether we are sixty or eighty.” 

I thanked Diderot for this mark of friendship which saved me from get¬ 
ting myself quite innocently into trouble Rulhitre called again twice, but 
I refused to receive him, and on my return to Petersburg fifteen months 
later I had good reason to appreciate Diderot’s advice. For I was informed 
by a person high in Count Fedor Orlov's confidence and to whom I had 
had the good fortune of rendering some service in the past, that Diderot 
wrote a letter to Her Majesty in which, after speaking a great deal about 
me and my affection for her, he said my refusal to see Rulhitre had done 
more to undermine confidence in his book than anything that could have 
been done by ten Voltaires and fifteen miserable Diderots. He never told 
me he intended to write about this to the Empress and credit me with 
wise conduct, though all I had done was to follow his advice. This natural 
tact and warmth of feeling for his friends will always make his memory 
dear to me for as long as I live. 1 

I wanted to see Versailles without letting others know I was going to 

1 Diderot*i account of Pnnoess Dashkova's first visit to Paris tallies very closely with the 
Princess's own version. However, he makes no mention of his rather improbable conver¬ 
sion to the advantages of serfdom, and states that hr saw her lour times only, each time 
from five o'clock in the afternoon till midnight —K. F, 
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be there. Our Charge d’Affaires, Mr. Khotinskii tried to convince me that 
it was impossible, since the movements of every foreigner, however un¬ 
important, were watched by the police, and I could therefore expect to 
be closely followed. I assured him that I should succeed in my intentions, 
provided he was wilting to do just one thing for me—have his pair of 
horses ready and waiting, one of these days, out of town, but not beyond 
the toll-gate leading to Versailles. Then, on the day appointed, I sent off 
my hired servant on enough errands to last him several hours, and taking 
my Russian footman who spoke no language other than his own, I set 
out in my carriage together with my children and an old Major Franz 
who had known me from childhood and who happened to be in Paris. I 
ordered the coachman to drive out of town so I could have some fresh 
air, and made him go to the place where Mr. Khotinski was waiting for 
us. The latter's horses were added to ours and we told the coachman to 
drive up to a gate of the Versailles park, where we alighted and walked 
about till the King’s dinner time. As the public was admitted to view the 
King sitting at table, we mingled with the crowd which was anything but 
fashionable and grand, and entered with it into a room which appeared to 
me very dirty and very squalid. Louis XV, the Dauphin, the Dauphiness, 
and the Princesses Adelaide and Victoria came in and I saw them take 
their seats and have a hearty meal. 

Whenever I passed any comments, as I did, for instance, on noticing 
Princess Adelaide drink her soup out of a mug, the ladies around me 
immediately asked questions: 

“Do not your King and Princesses do the same?” they would say. 

“There arc no King or Princesses in my country," I replied. 

“Then, Madam, you must be Dutch." 

“Perhaps so." 

As soon as the meal was over we hurried back to our carriages and 
returned to Paris without anyone knowing about our excursion, which 
often afterward afforded me great amusement at the thought of having 
escaped the vigilance of that famous police force. The then First Minister 
of the Crown, the Duke of Choiseul, could hardly be persuaded of the 
truth of the story. He paid me many handsome compliments through 
our Charge d'Affaires, invited me to his house and assured me that if I 
came he would give a magnificent reception in my honor. However, he 
was an enemy of our Cabinet and spoke slightingly of the Empress on 
every possible occasion, thus earning Her Majesty’s dislike. I therefore 
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had it conveyed to him that though Madame Mikhalkova thanked him 
profusely for his invitation, she could neither receive people nor attend 
entertainments in other people's houses, hut wished on the present occa¬ 
sion to see nothing but local color and things of local interest rather than 
distinguished personages for whom she had esteem and regard. 



CHAPTER XIII 

•Bps® 


A 

l \.ftcr spending seventeen days in Paris, of which the last ten or twelve 
to my great delight were, apart from morning expeditions to see the 
sights, almost entirely in Diderot’s company, I left for Aix-en-Provence. 
Here the house of the Marquis de Guidon was rented for me, facing the 
square and the fountains. I was very pleased with my accommodation, 
but was happier still to find my friend, Mrs. Hamilton, staying in Aix 
together with her father the Archbishop, her brother, and her aunt, Lady 
Ryder. There were also Lady Carlisle, her daughter. Lady Oxford, and 
other English families. 

As the Parliament of Provence had been dissolved, the best accommo¬ 
dation was at our disposal and we spent a very agreeable winter. I was busy 
improving my English, and whenever I made excursions to Montpelier, 
to Marseilles, to Hytoxs and along the Royal Canal, I was accompanied by 
my friend Mrs. Hamilton. I received my letters regularly, even those from 
Paris, in spite of the anxious suspicion with which the Government re¬ 
garded the correspondence of Parisians with the inhabitants of Provence’s 
capital, which had been the seat of the provincial parliament. 

I must not omit from mention the letters of Diderot with their many 
expressions of trust and esteem. One of them, especially, deserves to be 
known because it displays the depth and the acuteness of his genius. It 
was written at the time of the dissolution of parliaments, and the pic¬ 
ture he draws of the feeling which that event had produced in serious 
and well-intentioned minds, of the motives behind it and of its inevitable 
consequences, make this letter into an accurate forecast of what has since 
happened in the French Revolution. 

When in the spring we proposed to visit Switzerland we could not get 
all the horses we needed, and the post-master would only let us hire or 
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otherwise procure some by paying him as much again as to the eventual 
owner of the horses. He said he had the right to do so because it was not 
his fault his horses had been commandeered for the Princess of Piedmont, 
who was then betrothed to the Count of Artois; he paid a lot to the 
King for the privilege of being post-master and he had no intention of 
losing the profit he made on travelers. In view of the number of servants 
traveling with me, we had to have sixteen horses, and as we had to pay 
double—once to the post-master and again to the person from whom 
we hired the horses—this involved us in considerable expense. 

Mrs. Hamilton and her aunt, lady Ryder, who wanted to accom¬ 
pany me, agreed to put off the ioumey for a few days, during which we 
persuaded the post-master to let us have five horses and four oxen, for 
which I paid him the equivalent of the hire-money for sixteen horses. My 
friend's father and aunt followed later in an ox-cart after paying for it at 
proportionately the same rate. 

Lady Ryder wanted to be at Lyons for the festivities in honor of the 
Princess, who was due to pass through the town. Personally 1 was not very 
interested, but I did not want to forgo the pleasure of visiting Switzerland 
in the company of my friend, and I therefore gave in to her aunt's wish, 
lady Ryder was a little old lady of between sixty and seventy, interested 
in everything, very charming, witty, and good-humored, combining all 
the qualities that command respect with the cheerful disposition of the 
first flush of youth. 

Our journey to Lyons is not worth describing and I shall therefore not 
dwell on it. But in Lyons itself we saw all the best products of its factories, 
prepared either as gifts to the Princess or as public exhibits. 

The Captain of the Guards, the Duke of-, sent by Louis XV, 

had already arrived, and on learning I was due to come forbade members 
of his suite to occupy the lodging prepared for me. As soon as he heard 
of my arrival, he paid me a visit and offered me a box in the theater for 
the spectacles to be given in honor of the illustrious traveler. The Duke 
was very civil toward me and I feel guilty at having forgotten his name. 

At last the Princess appeared. All the inhabitants longed to be pre¬ 
sented, and be able to admire a future member of the family of Louis, 
formerly known as “the Well-Beloved," and afterward dubbed by wags 
“Louis the Misnamed." At that time, however, most of the population con¬ 
sidered it their duty to worship their kings, and the thoight of guillotiniig 
them would not have occurred to them in their wildest dreams. 

We went, all four of us—Lady Ryder, Mrs. Hamilton, Miss Kamen- 
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skaia, and myself—to the very first spectacle that was being given. But 
my astonishment was great indeed when I found in our box four Lyonese 
ladies, so ill-bred that when the person ushering us in said that the Duke 
had reserved the box for foreign ladies of distinction they behaved like 
deaf-mutes, and neither moved nor answered. I told our guide not to 
worry; I did not, I said, particularly care for the spectacle and should go 
back home. Lady Ryder and Miss Kamcnskaia remained standing behind 
the two impertinent women, while 1 left together with Mrs. Hamilton. 

In the foyer other incidents, unpleasant and even dangerous, were lying 
in store for us. A detachment of Life Guards were using the butt-end 
of their muskets to defend the doors of the auditorium against a crowd 
which wanted to force its way in because the spectacle was being given 
free of charge. 

Whether out of excessive zeal or a misplaced sense of humor, these 
gentlemen were dealing out blows to persons going out as well as to those 
who were trying to come in, and I received a blow even though I belonged 
to the former—and more reasonable—category. I might perhaps have 
been knocked down altogether before reaching the street, had I not given 
my name of Princess Dashkova—proof enough that the alleged civility of 
the French does not come from the heart. The guardsman, or constable, 
or whoever he was, thereupon made the silly excuse that he had been 
unaware of my rank. I replied that my skirt should have been sufficient 
protection, apart from the fact that I was trying to leave and not come 
in. He was afraid I might complain to the Duke, made profuse apologies 
and escorted me as far as one of the side streets beyond the long row of 
carriages. There I dismissed him, promised I should not lodge any com¬ 
plaint, and advised him not to strike women, several of whom, at least, 
must have been saved by his absence while accompanying me, since there 
was one brute less in the foyer. 

At last Lady Ryder let herself be talked into going with us to Switzer¬ 
land. I shall abstain from describing that country, for more skillful pens 
than mine have done so, contenting myself with naming persons I had the 
privilege of meeting there. 

The day after my arrival at Geneva I sent to beg Voltaire’s permission 
for me and my companions to see him the following day. He was very ill, 
but all the same sent a message to say that he would have great pleasure 
in seeing me, and that I could bring anyone I liked to see him, entirely at 
my own discretion. 

In the evening of the day appointed I went to see Voltaire together 
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with Mrs. Hamilton, Lady Ryder, Miss Kamenskaia, my cousin Vorontsov, 
and Mr. Campbell of Sheffield. The night before, Voltaire had lost over 
sixteen ounces of blood, but he would not let anyone know this for fear 
1 might not come. On entering his room I found him stretched out in 
a lounge chair, weak and ailing. I told him I was all the sorrier to sec 
him in that condition since by asking me to postpone my visit a day or 
two he would have paid me the compliment of supposing me capable of 
appreciating how precious was his health and his life. 

He raised both his arms, as is done on the stage, to mark his astonish¬ 
ment and said: 

“Good Heavens! Even her voice is the voice of an angel!” 

(I would remind my readers that this will only appear after my death, 
so they cannot tax me with vanity because I repeat things as they were 
said.) 

I felt disconcerted, for I really wanted to hear and admire him, and 
it never so much as entered my head that he would Batter me to that 
degree. I more or less told him so, with the result that after paying me 
another compliment he spoke of the Empress. 

When, an hour or two later, I wanted to leave, he would not let me, 
but asked me to pass into the apartments of his niece, Madame Denis, 
and stay to supper in his country mansion. “Which," he said, “as from 
tonight, will deserve to be so called,” and where he would join me later if 
he could be allowed to kneel on an armchair next to me, as it was impos¬ 
sible for him to stay on his feet. And indeed I did not remain alone long 
with Madame Denis—a slow-witted woman, by the way, for a niece of so 
great a genius—before Voltaire, supported by his valet, came to join us. 
He faced me kneeling in an armchair whose back was turned toward me, 
and remained throughout supper in that posture, made necessary by his 
complaint, which was that of bleeding piles. All this and the presence of 
two rich farmers-general from Paris, whom I recognized as the originals 
of the two portraits in Madame Denis’s drawing room, and to whom the 
niece and sometimes the uncle paid flattering attention, disappointed my 
expectations of that visit 

As I was leaving, Voltaire asked me whether he would have the pleasure 
of seeing me again. I begged to be allowed to come in the mornings so as 
to spend them en t^te-i-tite with him. He agreed, and I took advantage 
of his permission during my stay in Geneva. He was very different then 
and, alone with him in his study or his garden, I found him to be such as 
I had imagined and pictured him to be from reading his books. 
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In the first few days I spent in Geneva I nude the acquaintance of all 
its most distinguished citizens, including that of Monsieur Hubert, nick¬ 
named “The Fowler.* He was a man of remarkable intelligence possessing 
all the agreeable talents; he was musician, painter, poet, and to immense 
sensibility he added gaiety and good breeding. Voltaire was afraid of him, 
because Hubert was well aware of his little foibles and painted a por¬ 
trait of him in which Voltaire recognized some of them. Besides, Hubert 
often put him into a temper by winning every game of chess they played 
together. Moreover, he had a dog to which he used to throw a piece of 
dry cheese; the twists of the dog’s mouth as he tried to munch it gave a 
striking resemblance to Voltaire, almost like a miniature copy of the bust 
by the famous sculptor Pigalle. 

In the evenings all our party used to go out boating with M. Hubert on 
the beautiful Lake of Geneva. With the help and explanation of my cousin 
Vorontsov, Hubert paid me the compliment of hoisting the Russian flag 
on the largest of the boats. He was thrilled with the airs of Russian music 
which he heard Miss Kamenskaia and me sing, and thanks to his good 
ear soon learned them and was able to sing them himself without our 
assistance. 

It was with deep regret that we left Geneva and the friends we had 
made there, including a Russian—Mr. Veselovskii—and his family. In 
order to avoid the brutal anger of Peter I who had recalled him home 
after employing him in Vienna, Mr. Veselovskii had escaped to Holland, 
married there, renounced his country and Anally settled in Geneva. His 
eldest daughter was married to Mr. Kramer, famous as a printer, and 
more famous still for his friendship and his quarrels with Voltaire. 

On our way from Switzerland we went down the Rhine on two large 
boats, one of which held our carnages and kitchen furniture, while the 
other we fitted up with wooden partitions to make cabins where we slept 
and which we decorated with pretty wallpaper. The gentlemen found 
sleeping accommodation in the villages close to the river, leaving us under 
the safeguard of only our two boatmen and my servants. 

We stopped and went ashore whenever the towns past which we sailed 
seemed worthy of a visit, Miss Kamenskaia and I clad simply in black 
dresses and straw hats and accompanied by only one Russian servant who 
knew no language but his own. We thus remained completely unknown 
and often by way of amusement bought our own provisions for the dinner 
prepared on board. Lack of practice made me too shy to speak German, 
and Mr. Campbell took it upon himself to be our spokesman in that 
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language whenever necessary, until I heard him maim it to the point of 
unintelligibility, which emboldened me to become the general interpreter 
for the rest of the journey. 

We hired two carriages and post-horses to visit the famous Karlsruhe, 
but scarcely had we reached the inn when the Grand Master of the Court 
of His Highness the Margrave of Baden arrived with a complimentary 
message from Their Serene Highnesses and an invitation to the Palace. I 
excused myself on the plea that we had none but traveling clothes with us 
as we had intended staying only a few hours to admire the park and the 
garden. He left us, but an hour and a half later we saw Their Highnesses* 
Master of the Horse arrive in a fine carriage drawn by six horses, to tell 
us that the Margravine knew Madame Mikhalkova was none other than 
Princess Dashkova, whose acquaintance she wanted to make, and as Her 
Majesty the Empress of Russia had made her Knight of the Order of St 
Catherine she thought that bond of relationship between us might lead to 
a visit; if, however, 1 absolutely refused to come to the Palace she would 
beg me make use of her landau to avoid fatigue while driving about the 
very extensive park; in the meantime her Master of the Horse would show 
us all there was to be seen. 

It was impossible to refuse this latest mark of kindness and I therefore 
accepted the ofTer. We seated ourselves in the magnificent carnage and I 
tried to convey to the Master of the Horse how much I appreciated the 
kindness of a Princess so distinguished for her natural intelligence and her 
education, for Her Highness entertained a correspondence on scientific 
subjects with scientists from different countries, who all admired her. 

Scarcely had we entered the first drive of the park when we saw another 
carriage, similar to ours, emerge from one of the side drives and stop in 
front of us. It contained Their Serene Highnesses, the Crown Prince, and 
several persons of the Court. The Margravine with all her usual grace and 
wit said to me: 

“You will allow us, Madame, I am sure, at least to show you some of 
the more beautiful spots in this park of which we are very food." 

I got out of my carnage and changed places with the Crown Prince. We 
spent over an hour driving over that charming plantation, during which 
time I could not sufficiently admire Her Highness's great gifts. Our drive 
finished at the steps of the Palace, and I had no choice but to come in and 
pay my court, something 1 have always done very badly, but Their Serene 
Highnesses were extremely indulgent. 

A delightful concert, a magnificent supper and, above all, the conver- 
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sation of our illustrious hosts made this into a pleasanter evening than I 
could have imagined. We were shown most cordial politeness, and when 
I made to leave, the Margravine said that our servants were in the Palace 
and she would not allow us to spend the night in a had inn; in order to 
oblige me, since I was in such a hurry, she agreed to my leaving the next 
morning as early as I liked without seeing my hosts. All I had to do was to 
tell her the time at which I wanted breakfast, and the post-horses would 
be ready for me. 

My friends and I were magnificently lodged and, what is more, com¬ 
fortably too. The following morning we left so early that the whole Palace 
was, I believe, still asleep. 

I shall say nothing of the beautiful country through which we traveled 
or of the pleasure that can be derived from seeing the landscape of the 
Rhine. Better pens than mine have described it all before. I have no desire 
to give an account of my travels, the towns I have seen, etc., etc., but 
would just mention that in Diisscldorf, while admiring the magnificent 
picture gallery, I could not refrain from pointing out to the Director that 
he had a beautiful 4 St. John’ by Raphael hung in an embrasure of a win¬ 
dow, because he failed to recognize in it the work of that great master 
who had painted it in his last manner. 

In Frankfurt I had great pleasure in seeing Madame Weynacht, the 
widow of a merchant who had spent over twenty years in Russia. I had 
known her in my childhood, and I stayed for her sake one day more in 
that town, for my life as a child was less unhappy than it later became 
and it is natural for us to hark back to happier times. 

I also made the acquaintance of the youngest of the Orlovs, Count 
Vladimir, a man of shallow mind who had derived from his studies in 
Germany nothing but a pedantic tone and an entirely unfortunate convic¬ 
tion of his own deep learning. He entered into long arguments with me 
for the simple reason that that was what he always did as soon as anyone 
spoke to him; he regarded every sophism of jean-Jacques Rousseau as a 
profound truth and adopted every rhapsodical statement of that eloquent 
but dangerous writer as if it were his own. 

Little did I foresee then that he would be placed at the head of the 
Petersburg Academy of Sciences, that he would be followed as Director 
by Mr. Domashnev, a creature of the Orlovs and quite as inefficient as 
himself, and that I should be their successor. 



CHAPTER XIV 
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I Vt Spa I made the acquaintance of Prince Ernest of Mccklenburg- 
Strelitz and of Prince Charles of Sweden, since Duke of Sudermania, who 
had occupied part of the house I had rented at Aachen. 

Prince Charles, who was suffering from rheumatism, came to Spa ac¬ 
companied by his tutor, Herr von Schwerin, a Captain Hamilton, and 
another junior officer. Schwerin would not let him incur any expenses, 
for the Prince’s traveling allowance was not, 1 believe, very considerable. 
We saw a great deal of each other every day, and I got to know him 
really well. He did not like either the Queen, his mother, or his elder 
brother, and would often say that he had a good chance of becoming 
King, as his brother, according to him, could not have children. Therefore 
later, during our war with Sweden, when he, as Duke of Sudermania, was 
commanding the Swedish Navy, I told the Empress what sort of person 
the Prince was and how easy it would be to make him turn against his 
brother. 

As the time was approaching when my friends had to leave Spa and I 
return to Russia, we all felt sadder and sadder. One evening, as we were 
strolling along the Promenade de Sept Hcurcs lamenting the necessity 
for our separation, we observed a fairly large house, which was then still 
being built. 

“Before five years are over," I said to my friend, Mrs. Hamilton, “I 
promise I shall come here and occupy this very house together with you. 
If you arrive before me, rent it for us both" (for the house looked big 
enough to contain both our families easily). 1 kept my word and, in less 
than five years came back to Spa where I welcomed Mrs. Hamilton in that 
very house, which my banker had in the meantime rented for me. 
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On my way hack from Spa I went through Dresden, where I stopped 
for a few days, all of which 1 spent almost entirely in the beautiful picture 
gallery admiring and studying the pictures, for which, indeed, a lifetime 
would not suffice. 

It was not, however, worth spending much time on the Electoral trea¬ 
sure, most of which had been pledged to Holland to finance the expenses 
of State and Court. 

My reception at Berlin was just as gracious as the first time. Our 
Minister, the excellent Prince Dolgoruku, was a great friend of mine and I 
valued his company for his good nature and kindness as well as for his 
distinguished mind. Thence I went straight to Riga, where I received 
letters from my brother Aleksandr which threw me into consternation. 
The plague had broken out in Moscow and he had left to seek refuge 
in Andreevskoe, a magnificent estate some ninety miles from Moscow 
which had belonged to my mother. My steward wrote that forty-five of 
my servants had died, and that as my house had been infected with the 
plague he would not be able to send anything to me in Petersburg before 
my own arrival, for the sending of things was forbidden and even those 
servants who felt quite well were subjected to a six weeks’ quarantine. 

But it was worry for my brother, far more than anything else, that 
affected my health. I fell dangerously ill, and remained for about three 
weeks in Riga. Ten whole days passed before I suddenly realized that I 
had nowhere to go and nothing to set up house with. Then I wrote to 
my sister Madame Pblianskaia asking her to give me shelter in her house 
till I could rent one myself and obtain servants. My own house was sold 
in my absence by Count Panin acting on my behalf, in the hope that the 
proceeds of the sale would cover the expenses of our journey, as my own 
income, or rather the income I shared with my children, would not have 
sufficed. However, Madame Talyzina, who was then my cousin’s favorite, 
successfully persuaded him to sell it at half price to a friend of hers. 

I arrived at last in Petersburg and went to stay with my sister, while 
Miss Kamenskaia went to stay with hers. Her Majesty was kind enough 
to ask after me, and sent me 10,000 roubles for my immediate needs. 

I also had the comfort of seeing my father, and though he gave me no 
help at all, he did something more, something that was of greater value to 
me: he treated me with kindness and esteem, as he had not for some time 
because of all the malicious gossip and tittle-tattle. 1 have already said in 

these memoirs when speaking of Madame-, a former personal 

maid of the Grand Duchess who had come back from exile, that she had 
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exercised—perhaps unwittingly—a certain influence on my life.' She is 
supposed to have stated that prior to his departure abroad as Russian Min¬ 
ister Plenipotentiary, Count Panin had a liaison with my mother, and that 
I was his daughter. I should like to believe that this is noting but ghastly 
slander and that the veneration I have always had for the memory of my 
mother (whom I never had the happiness of knowing, since I lost her at 
the age of two) was as well-deserved as it was profound. The Orlovs, who 
at that time had some social connection with my father, had it insinuated 
to him through certain sycophantic individuals they all knew, that I went 
about boasting of it, though at the same time they tried to make people 
believe that I was having a love affair with that same Count Panin, who, 
so far as his age was concerned, could certainly have been not only my 
father, but even the father of my elder sisters, for he was several years my 
father’s senior. 

I hope that at the bottom of his heart my father did not believe me 
capable of such horribly immoral conduct, but anyhow, for a very long 
time he absolutely refused to see me in spite of all my attempts at recon¬ 
ciliation. However, I do not wish to expatiate any further on this subject; I 
merely thank Heaven that I was able to enjoy—even if rather belatedly— 
my father’s trust and esteem. His regard would have been precious to me 
even had he not borne the sacred name of father, for he was a man of very 
superior parts, with a distinguished mind and a generous and charitable 
soul, a stranger to all vanity and meanness—so characteristic, I always 
think, of persons of small merit. 1 want to forget all the rest. 

To return to my arrival at Petersburg. 1 was weak and could not go out, 
but a brighter future seemed to lie in store for me, since Prince Orlov was 
no longer favorite, and when I appeared at Court Her Majesty treated 
me with kindness. I could not so much as think of going to Moscow for 
months yet, as several servants of mine had died of the plague in my 
house, and therefore, as soon as some of them arrived at Petersburg 1 
rented one—a rather indifferent one, at that—bought furniture, linen, 
kitchenware, etc., etc., and hired more servants. And I cannot fairly say 
that I either enjoyed it all or found it convenient. 

Shortly afterward, the Empress sent me 60,000 roubles with which to 
buy a property of my own in the country. Possibly she had no idea till 
then that except for a piece of marsh near Petersburg and a timber house 
in Moscow I had nothing that belonged to me personally, or else, being 

1 Probably Maciamr Travina., formerly Maria Zhukova, wtr note on p. 92.—K. F 
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no longer subjected to the influence of the Orlovs, she wanted to help 
me by making me easier in my circumstances. But, whatever the reason, 
I was astounded, for it was most unlike the manner in which 1 had been 
treated during the ten years that had passed since she had ascended the 
throne. 

I had the pleasure of helping my father out of a difficult situation, as 
he needed 23,000 roubles to satisfy a claim which the Crown had against 
him. 

In the Spring I established myself in my little country place where my 
son, soon afterward, fell ill with an extremely high fever. I was worried to 
death, for unfortunately, both Mr. Kruse and Mr. Kelchen, who had at¬ 
tended him ever since he was a child, had followed the Court to Tsarskoe 
Selo. I was nearly out of my mind with despair when Admiral Knowles's 
wife came on a visit and, seeing me in that state, recommended to me a 
young doctor Rogerson, lately arrived from Scotland. She did more; she 
offered to go at once and send him to me. 

He came at midnght, and though he did not disguise the full extent 
of the danger, he assured me there was no need to despair of my son’s 
recovery. Seventeen days, oblivious of food and drink, 1 passed by his 
bedside, but God took pity on me, and Mr. Kogerson’s great skill and 
care gave me back my son. Ever since, this worthy doctor has been a close 
friend, and our friendship, based on esteem, remains unshaken. 

But no sooner was my son restored in health than nature demanded 
her due. Fatigue, worry, sleepless nights finally forced me to take to my 
bed. Just then, Prince Potemkin, who had at the time the rank of Major- 
General, arrived from the Army with news of our complete victory over 
the Turks and their desire to make peace with us at any price. 

I could not go personally to congratulate the Empress on the brilliant 
success of her Armies, but I wrote to her and sent her a fine picture of a 
beautiful Greek girl by Angelica Kauffmann. In my letter I alluded both to 
my own condition and to the liberation of the Greeks, or at least, to the 
improvement of their lot. The work of that charming artist and charming 
woman was not yet known in Russia, and the picture gave Her Majesty 
great pleasure. 

In the autumn of the following year, 1773 ,1 went to Moscow and found 
my mother-in-law astonishingly well for a person of her age I placed 
the money the Empress had given me in safe hands, so that my daughter 
might eventually have it instead of squandering any more of her father's 
fortune, which I wanted my son to get intact. After making other neces- 
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vary arrangements I left for Troitskoe, whence I took my children every 
fortnight to see my mother-in-law, so to avoid any complaint on her part 
that I prevented her from seeing them. 

During one such visit to Moscow in the house of a cousin of mine. 
General Eropkin, I met General Potemkin who later was so powerful in 
Russia and was created Prince by the Emperor of Germany on becoming 
the favorite, nay, more, the friend, of his Sovereign. The acquaintance I 
formed with him at that dinner was only slight, but I remembered then 
being told in confidence by Levashov, who was under some obligation to 
me, that Potemkin was hastening back to Petersburg because he was in a 
hurry to occupy the place of favorite. I gave him a certain piece of advice 
which he followed and thus avoided scandalous public scenes, which the 
Grand Duke (later Pavel I) would not have failed to make in order to 
injure Potemkin and annoy his own mother. 



CHAPTER XV 

«*?** 
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V _'ount Rumiantsev was invested with full powers to impose peace con¬ 

ditions and in the course of the following summer, 178$, the Empress came 
to Moscow to celebrate the event with splendid magnificence. Rewards 
were heaped with unexampled generosity and profusion on Field-Marshal 
Count Rumiantsev as well as on the other generals and the Army as a 
whole. My brother, Count Simon, was promoted and his regiment—the 
Grenadiers—received the honor of becoming a Guards regiment. 

The Empress toured the country and on one occasion visited Kaluga, 
where she stayed at the superb country seat of my uncle, Count Ivan 
Vorontsov. 

I did not take part in all this because my mother-in-law was danger¬ 
ously ill. During the three weeks that her illness lasted I spent most of the 
day by her bedside, in spite of being myself racked by a relapsing fever. My 
mother-in-law was good enough then to show me a great deal of esteem 
and affection and whole-hearted approval, particularly of all I was doing 
for the upbringing and welfare of my children. She died in my arms, after 
signifying her desire to be buried in the Monastery of Our Savior by the 
side of her husband and her husband’s ancestors. I asked for permission 
to do so, but all in vain, as that year the monastery was not the one in 
which burials took place. According to a new regulation issued by the 
Empress, the dead were to be interred either outside the city w alls or else 
in one only of the many monasteries, each of which, in order to equalize 
profits, took its yearly turn in rotation to bury the rich and superstitious 
who did not wish to leave the city on their last journey. 

Being unable to fulfill exactly my mother-in-law’s last instructions, I 
resolved, though still weak, personally to accompany her remains and see 
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them deposited in a monastery forty-four miles out of Moscow where 
Prince Dashkov’s ancestors were also buried. I had made it a rule for 
myself, from which I never deviated, to behave toward members of my 
husband’s family in the way in which I thought he would have behaved, 
and therefore did not regard this melancholy journey as a hard task. 

On Her Majesty’s return I asked permission to go abroad in order to 
give my son a classical and university education. This permission I ob¬ 
tained, but it was given to me with unbelievable coldness because Her 
Majesty did not like my leaving Russia. On learning that I had not even 
been privileged to take leave of Her Majesty otherwise than by lussing 
her hand at a general audience granted to all and sundry in one of the 
great apartments on the occasion of the Empress's imminent departure 
for Petersburg, the Prince of Anhalt-Bemburg told me he was delighted 
that all pretence had been dropped in the attitude adopted toward me, 
which was of a piece with all the rest, but I could be sure, he added, 
that the time would come when things would change and greater fairness 
would be shown to me. 

I returned to Troitskoe where I married my daughter off to Brigadier 
She herb in in. The bad treatment he had received at the hands of his 
parents had left him with a melancholy, though gentle, disposition, and I 
hoped my daughter would have a quiet and peaceful life with him. Thanks 
to a certain physical defect, she was not yet fully developed and I could 
not expect a younger and more dashing husband to remain loving and 
submissive. 

The consideration that decided me on this marriage was the nine, or 
perhaps ten, years that my son's classical and university education abroad 
would take. It may not have been the best I could have wished for my 
daughter, but at least it offered me the inestimable advantage of having 
her with me and being able to keep an eye on her while she was so young. 

Mr. Shcherbinin’s father agreed all the more readily to letting his son 
go, as he had my assurance that it would cost him nothing and that the 
capital 1 should give my daughter would yield sufficient interest to cover 
the expenses of both of them if they lived with me in my house. 

Criticism and malicious gossip, which I could treat with contempt in 
the perfect confidence that I was acting as a good mother should, were 
not, unfortunately, the only sorrows that that marriage brought me. 

But I am determined to pass over in silence the most bitter of all the 
unhappy experiences I have had in my life, and shall continue with my 
narrative. 
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We set out on the read to Pskov to pay a short visit to the magnificent 
property belonging to Shcherbin in’s father situated in the province of that 
name. An accident occurred on the way which alarmed me considerably. 
A servant of Madame Taneeva, who was traveling with me, fell and two 
of our carriages went over him. There was no surgeon to be found at the 
end of the first stage, and none at the second. The man had no broken 
bones since our carriages were light and placed on runners, but his left 
arm and almost the whole of his left side were so bruised and swollen 
that his shirt could be taken off him only after cutting his sleeve open 
from one end to the other. He could not have endured the rest of the 
journey and would inevitably have died as a result of his accident, if I had 
not suddenly remembered that my son had a lancet in his English brief* 
case. I asked, I be gge d, everyone, including even the servants, to bleed 
the poor man, but all in vain—no one was brave enough. I was obliged 
to perform that operation myself. I opened up his vein successfully, but 
had violent palpitations afterward. However, I did not mind this, since I 
had had the good fortune to save the man's life. 

I was extremely bored in the country in the company of Shcherbinin’s 
parents, and therefore cut short my visit and continued my journey. 

Just before we arrived in Grodno my son gave me a mortal fright 
by catching measles. There was no help to be obtained from anywhere 
in that semi-barbarous country, where peasants have none of the Rus¬ 
sians’ resourcefulness and hospitality, and where poverty and filth reign 
supreme. The roads were impassable for anything but their kind of light 
carts ( brichki ), and my carriages could advance only with the help of thirty 
Russian cossacks who went half a day’s journey ahead of me and felled 
trees in order to widen the road through the immense forests. 

On arrival in Grodno I was fortunate enough to find an excellent 
physician who had come from Brussels on the King’s invitation, and was 
attached to the Cadet Corps which the King had founded. 

There 1 stayed for five weeks, because my daughter, who refused to 
leave her brother’s bedside, caught the measles in her turn. At the end 
of that period I went to Warsaw by way of Vilno. It was the year of the 
Jubilee, and though the entertainment we were offered was not of the 
noisy sort, I had the satisfaction of frequently enjoying the King’s pleasant 
and instructive conversation. 1 His Majesty came to see me two or three 
times a week, and we spent hours on end talking to each other, whilr 


' See Index under Fonutowski. Staniffa*-August —K k 
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his nephew Prince Stanntaw, 2 a pleasant and highly educated young man, 
and General Komarzcwslri and the rest of his suite remained in the other 
rooms with my children. 

I was, I must say, frequently struck with the King's great qualities. He 
had a noble and compassionate heart and a distinguished mind, and his 
taste for the fine arts, of which he had a connoisseur’s appreciation, made 
his conversation as varied as it was interesting. He deserved to be happy, 
and the Crown of Poland was for him more of a curse than a source 
of happiness. As a private citizen, pleasant and esteemed, he would have 
made the most of those qualities and gifts which Nature had lavished on 
him and education had improved, and he would have been loved; as King 
of a turbulent nation, the incoherent constitution of which could only 
produce contradictions in the character of the people, he was not liked 
because he could not be appreciated; as a neighbor of two great Powers 
he was often forced to act gainst his principles and his own inclination, 
while the intrigues of the Polish magnates were partly responsible for his 
being blamed for faults he never had. 

It was with regret that I left Warsaw. The King, his nephew Stanistaw, 
and the veneration in which my husband’s memory was generally held 
there made me feel very attached to it. 

In Berlin I was received as kindly as before. From there I wrote to my 
banker asking him to rent for me the newly built house in Spa on the left- 
hand side of the Promenade de Sept Hcures I arrived there before Mrs. 
Hamilton, and thus was able to keep my promise to her in all respects, as 
she found me already installed in the whole house. 

Mr. Shcherbinin in the meantime received letters from his father and 
mother urging him to return to Russia; he therefore left us in Spa, even 
though he felt both irresolute and unhappy about it. My daughter refused 
to accompany him and stayed with me. 


2 See Indrx under Ponutowrki, Sunisbw, Prince—K. K 
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***** 


It was from there 1 wrote to Robertson, the historian and Principal of 
Edinburgh University, to tell him that I was coming to Edinburgh in the 
autumn in order to settle there for the duration of my son's studies. I 
told him my son was only thirteen, and that I should in all likelihood 
need his guidance during the several years of the course. I begged him, 
therefore, to give me all the information he thought necessary. When I 
received his answer, in which he advised me to postpone my son’s entry 
into the University for a few years while I prepared him for it, I was able 
to assure him in all honesty and with a true mother’s pride that my son 
was entirely fit and able to be a student since he had a perfect knowledge 
of Latin, mathematics, history, geography, French, and German, and had 
sufficient command of English to understand everything, though he did 
not speak it fluently enough yet. 

As soon as the season at Spa was over I went to England. I stopped in 
London for a very short time and then proceeded to Scotland, breaking 
the journey, at the invitation of Lord and Lady Sussex, at their place in 
the country. It was there I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Wiimot, the 
father of my young friend for whose sake I have overcome my repugnance 
at the idea of writing these memoirs. Ele was a relation of the Sussexes 
and stayed there all the time I was there. 

I went thence to Edinburgh, where I spent several years, and lived 
in one of the apartments of Flolyrood House, the ancient palace of the 
Sovereigns. Often did I have occasion to reflect on the fate of the rash but 
all-too-unfortunate Queen Mary, whose study and the stair down which 
her Italian favorite was thrown were adjacent to my apartments. 

To my great satisfaction Mr. Robertson found that my son was fully 
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qualified to enter the University for his classical studies. I made the 
acquaintance of the University professors, all of whom were generally es¬ 
teemed for their intelligence, intellectual distinction, and moral qualities. 
Strangers alike to envy and to the pretentiousness of smaller minds, they 
lived together in brotherly amity, their mutual love and respect making 
of them a group of educated and intelligent people whom it was always 
an immense pleasure to see and whose conversation never failed to be 
instructive. 

The immortal Robertson, Blair, Smith, and Ferguson came twice a 
week to spend the day with me. The Duchess of Buccleuch, Lady Francis 
Scott, Lady Lothian, and Lady Mary Irwin contributed to make my life 
pleasant; indeed, this period of my existence was both the happiest and 
most peaceful that has ever fallen to my lot in this world. During the 
summer vacations when my son was free of his University lectures we 
made a trip to the Highlands My friend Mrs. Hamilton came too and 
her presence increased the total sum of happiness which even the violent 
bouts of rheumatism I had caught in the mountains could not affect. For I 
had become hardened to physical ills and lived entirely outside myself— 
that is, wholly for others and for the sake of my love for my children— 
with the result that I was able to laugh in the midst of acute pain. 

The following year I went on the orders of my doctor, the famous 
Mr. Cullen, to take the waters at Buxton and Matlock, and then to bathe in 
the sea at Scarborough. I undertook this cure because I could go through 
with it and finish it during university vacations. My friend Mrs. Hamilton 
accompanied me, and I probably owe my life to the tender and tireless 
care she took of me when I was lying on my deathbed in Scarborough. 

As soon as Lady Mulgrave, who after her husband’s death was living 
alone in the country, had heard from a friend that I was dangerously ill, 
she came to Scarborough to see me in spite of her gout and in spite of 
still suffering from the shock of her own great loss. She stayed till she was 
quite certain that I was out of danger. I really cannot forbear saying a few 
words on the subject of that excellent person and her generous, indeed 
touching, behavior. She had just lost a dearly beloved husband whom she 
had nursed throughout a long illness which made him all the dearer to her 
heart. She tore herself away from her sorrow in order to look after me in 
the kindest way possible; and thinking me to be on the point of death, she 
showed sympathy and understanding and tried her best to set my mind 
at ease, as I lay worrying about my children alone and inexperienced in 
a strange land, far away from their family. She promised to take them 
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and look after them like a mother till such time as their guardians came 
to fetch them hack to Russia. The story of this characteristic gesture of 
hers is, I think, the greatest praise I can give her. My own feelings and 
gratitude are beyond expression. 

I had at the time a dog which always lay on my bed. As soon as 1 be¬ 
came seriously ill the httlc animal hid under the bed and refused to come 
out for anyone in the world. It would not eat or drink and refrained from 
satisfying its natural needs, since it had learned never to make a mess in 
a room. During the night it would sometimes leave its voluntary prison, 
would look at me and then go back to it again. Woe betide anyone who 
ventured on these occasions to take it in his arms in order to put it out 
of the room: it would immediately show its teeth. On the very day that 
my illness took a sharp turn for the better, Favori left his retreat, was 
pleasant and gentle with everyone and behaved in his normal way. All this 
lasted three days, during which even my son failed to obtain obedience 
from him, though, in fact, the little dog was very attached to him. Such 
proof of a dog’s devotion may not be very extraordinary, but I have a great 
fondness for dogs and recall this with pleasure. 

Lady Mulgrave prevailed on me to spend a few days with her at her 
friends’ house on my way back to Edinburgh. I promised to do this, and 
as soon as I had regained sufficient strength to undertake the journey I 
left Scarborough and went to see her. I stayed two restful days with lady 
Mulgrave and her friend and then resumed my journey to Scotland, where 
1 arrived before the beginning of term. 

Although I was still suffering from rheumatism in the knees and my 
digestion was out of order, I was glad to be able to fulfill the duties of a 
mother and a mentor to the best of my abilities and never sparing myself. 
My quietly cheerful and gentle disposition amazed all those who came to 
see me. 

By way of amusement and exercise for my son I gave a dance every 
week; I also made him go to a riding school, and an excellent fencing 
master who happened to be living in Edinburgh gave him lessons every 
other day. Not only was I thus able to preserve his health, but he acquired 
great vigor and became surprisingly strong. 

Personally, I had to suffer constant privations, but was perfectly in¬ 
different to them: my life was dedicated to the love I bore my children, 
to my duties and my friends, and in the midst of all my suffering I was 
able to enjoy my friends’ company with a gaiety of spirit which surprised 
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them, but which was due to the happiness I felt at being able to fulfill my 
duty. 

Absorbed as 1 was in trying to give my son the best possible education, 
the modesty of my children’s fortune and my own poverty affected me 
not at all, and as life is not very expensive in Scotland, 1 realized that with a 
little economy my income would suffice, except that i should have to draw 
upon my credit with my bankers. Sir William Forbes and Mr. Hunter— 
whom 1 knew intimately—if I was to undertake the journey to Ireland 
after the completion of my son’s studies. And in fact, I did avail myself of 
their offer on the eve of my departure and borrowed £2,000 from them, 
which I repaid a few months later from Holland. So much for my financial 
debt, but what I can never repay is their friendship, kindness, and zeal. 

In the month of May 1779, my son sat for a public examination at the 
University. The audience was prodigiously numerous, and so amazingly 
successful were his answers to the questions on all his subjects that the 
audience could not refrain from clapping (even though this is forbid¬ 
den). He received his degree of Master of Arts, and my joy at his success 
can only be appreciated by a mother who, like myself, has fulfilled the 
functions and duties of a tutor. 

We left for Ireland at the beginning of June, landing at Donaghadce 
where 1 was met by my friend, Mrs. Morgan. We went to Coleraine and 
also saw the Giant’s Causeway, which is indeed well worth a visit. On 
arriving in Dublin I found a large, fine house all ready for me. My stay in 
Dublin even now seems to me like a happy dream which lasted a whole 
year. But my enjoyment of it was no illusion, for the care and affection 
of my two friends, Mrs. Hamilton and Mrs. Morgan, and the attentions 
and respect of their families anticipated my every wish and made my days 
flow in peace and contentment. 

I found in Dublin an excellent dancing master recently returned from 
Paris, and I engaged him to come twice a week to give lessons to my 
son. Another man came to teach him Italian and Mr. Greenfield coached 
him every morning in the subjects he had studied in Edinburgh, and read 
Greek and Latin classics with him. His days were thus fully occupied in 
useful pursuits. 

In the evenings we went out. Dublin Society was then distinguished 
by its elegance, its wit, and its manners, and enlivened by that frankness 
which comes naturally to the Irish. Often we went to the theater, and 
every week I gave a dance which kept my children cheerful and healthy. 
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I was fortunate enough to gain the love of Lady Arabella Denny, the 
most estimable woman in the world and the most esteemed, for Parlia¬ 
ment had sent her a deputation to thank her for her public services and 
the useful establishments she had founded and was still superintending 
despite her great age. We often used to visit her for tea; her good sense, 
serene temper, and charm of manner—qualities she possessed to an emi¬ 
nent degree—won the hearts of all who were fortunate enough to know 
her well. The Magdalen Hospital, which thanks to her was both useful 
and efficient in a very real sense, greatly interested her; she took me there 
several times, and as she had formed too favorable a notion of my poor 
abilities, she begged me set to music a favorite hymn of hers to be sung 
by the inmates. I could not refuse, for her every wish was my command, 
and I composed music for four voices. She had it rehearsed several times, 
and a fortnight later had it sung in church in the presence of a numerous 
congregation drawn by curiosity to hear what a Russian bear could have 
composed. The collection was very considerable. Lady Arabella, when I 
saw her that evening, was charmingly gay, gave me a full account of the 
morning service, and ascribed the profit made by her Magdalen establish¬ 
ment to my music. Then she gave me her blessing as affectionately as a 
mother. 

I often visited Parliament to hear the better speakers, among whom 
Mr. Grattan was the most brilliant. Concerts and books which I frequently 
read with my two friends so filled my time that a whole year was, so to 
speak, spirited away. But duty called, and I left Dublin with sorrow and 
reluctance to set out on further travels before returning home to present 
my son to his Sovereign. We made excursions to see Kilkenny and its 
castle, Killamey and its beautiful lake, Cork and its fine harbor. In the 
neighborhood and in a truly magnificent setting, Mr. Rogers, great-uncle 
of my young friend, then had his superb country seat called Lota. He 
gave a small but very elegant reception in my honor, and the morning I 
spent there was made delightful for me not only because I enjoyed the 
natural beauties of that wonderful place, but also, and mainly, because of 
the varied and very superior accomplishments and the distinguished and 
attentive manners of every member of his family. 

Then we proceeded to Limerick and visited the magnificent country- 
round it as well as other places. 

Early in the year 1780 we left Ireland and landed at Holyhead. The way 
to London is, all of it, very interesting, and there are many most romantic 
places in Wales. Upon my arrival in London I was presented to Their 
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Majesties who received me with their usual kindness and affability. I told 
them I had rarely enjoyed such untroubled happiness as I had in their 
dominions; my son, especially, had derived great benefit from the educa¬ 
tion he had received, and I, as a mother, was deeply thankful for this. In 
saying it, I added, I wanted to give lull expression to the sentiments of 
mingled respect and gratitude I felt for Their Majesties. 

“I have always known," said the Queen, “that there are few mothers 
like you.” 

I replied that I had no such pretensions, but knew what an excellent 
mother she was herself, and her fine family justified all the affection she 
lavished on it The Queen spoke of her children, saying she had a great 
number of them and doubted I knew them all. When I told her I did 
not, and expressed the desire to see them, she very kindly replied that 
she would have them all come from Kew expressly to see me. Her Maj¬ 
esty then turned to Lady Holderness and ordered her to fetch them the 
morning after next for dinner in London, and to inform me of their ar¬ 
rival. I expressed as best as I could how much I appreciated Her Majesty's 
kindness. I afterward saw those beautiful children, who really were quite 
angelic. 

We visited all the Royal castles and houses, made excursions to Bath 
and Bristol, and after a farewell audience with the King and Queen went 
to Margate and sailed for Ostend. 

From Ostend we proceeded to Brussels, stayed there for a few days 
and then, leaving behind us our carriages and some of our servants, con¬ 
tinued into Holland by way of Antwerp, visiting Rotterdam, Delft, the 
Hague, Leyden, Haarlem, Utrecht, and the establishment of the Hem- 
hutter brothers. 

In Haarlem I received a letter from Prince Golitsyn, our Minister at 
The Hague, which made us laugh a lot. I must explain first that I hired 
an entire cabin in a irtkxhuit to travel down the canals. Trtkschum arc long 
barges pulled by one or two horses. They contain a small and very clean 
cabin which can be hired by the well-to-do or the gentry, and a large 
or common cabin where people pay a modest sum at so much per head. 
The roof of these two cabins corresponds to the upper deck of a coach in 
other countries, and a place can be obtained on it at a still lower price. 
These barges leave at a certain fixed time every day, and their arrival at 
any place also takes place at regular intervals and at stated times. 

At the precise moment when my trebchuu was about to leave, a man 
appeared who was obviously in a great hurry. He could only find a place 
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with servants and peasants on the roof, and I noticed he was worried. I 
therefore suggested that he should come into my room, and he accepted 
the offer with alacrity. He told me half in Dutch and half in Low German 
that business required his presence at The Hague on a certain day. There¬ 
upon I suddenly thought of concealing my name from him and asking 
him to tell our Minister (whom he told me he knew) that the Russian 
woman to whom he had given his protection presented her compliments 
and begged him kindly to send her letters on to Amsterdam. He promised 
to do what I asked him. Soon we had to go up another canal by a boat 
which left a whole two hours after the arrival of our own. I asked him 
what the peasants did and where they went to during these two hours. 

“The natives," he replied, “who have business to transact have either 
their own houses or their friends' houses to go to, but as you are a stranger, 
I shall take you to a tavern quite dose to the place where you have to 
embark." 

It was my turn to accept his offer, and we thought we should burst 
out laughing when he presented us with a mug of beer, a piece of bread, 
and some cheese. 

After the journey my friend did not omit to go to Prince Golitsyn and 
tell him that the Russian woman who was indebted to him for her travels 
presented her most humble duty, etc., etc. The Prince at first took him for 
a madman; then suspecting the truth, questioned him more closely, saw 
through the little hoax, explained it all to him and had infinite amusement 
out of the good man's astonishment and the way in which he expressed 
his embarrassment at the familiarity with which he had treated me. The 
Prince’s letter gave a very lively and witty description of that practical 
joke. 

On my return to The Hague I again saw the worthy Princess of Orange, 
whom I sincerely loved and esteemed. Both times I stayed at The Hague 
she insisted that I should visit her, although I had only my traveling clothes. 
At her first invitation I excused myself on that score, but she sent Mrs. 
Dunkelmann to see me; Mrs. Dunkelmann was her governess in charge 
of her education, enjoying the full confidence of the Princess’s mother. I 
shall not stop to give that lady all the praise she deserves, but shall merely 
mention that she was in correspondence with the great Frederick, King 
of Prussia and uncle of the Princess of Orange. 

At her insistence, I overcame my scruples, as indeed nothing was in¬ 
fringed but sartorial decorum, and off I went to the Palace, together with 
my son and daughter, in Mrs. Dunkelnunn's carriage. 
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Wr supped with the Princess, which we did every night throughout 
our short stay at The Hague, both before and after the little excursion 
I mentioned above. The Prince of Orange was also present, and though 
ordinarily he fell asleep at table however early the hour, that time I was 
sitting by his side and did not even see him doze. He did me the honor 
of saying that he liked falling asleep at table, but I was so charming that I 
had been able to chase Morpheus right away. I replied that I was sorry he 
had made such a sacrifice for my sake, and when the Princess asked me 
what it was the Prince was telling me I was fairly embarrassed at having 
to repeat his witty little speech, and merely replied that her consort was 
paying me compliments. 

I have omitted to say that when I went to Leyden to see some friends 
I had made during my first journey, I did not want to remain for more 
than two days and therefore agreed to stay with a cousin of mine. Prince 
Shakhovskoi. Immediately on arrival I went to see the famous physician, 
Gaubieus, for whom I had infinite esteem. I knocked at the door, which 
was opened by his old servant with the words that he was not at home. 
As I knew he never went out I said to the cook: “1 know the doctor 
never leaves the house, and I Batter myself that he would be sorry to have 
missed me. I must ask you, therefore, to tell him that Princess Dashkova 
wants to take leave of him.” 

He was in the next room and, on hearing my voice, came out into the 
hall. As the servant opened the door I saw that the doctor had with him 
Prince and Princess Orlov, who had, apparently, come to seek his advice. 1 
My surprise was all the greater as I had no idea they had left Russia. 
My few correspondents gave me hardly any details; convinced that Russia 
under Catherine II could do nothing but prosper, and entirely absorbed 
as I was by the one aim and desire which shaped all my actions—that 
is, my son’s education—1 asked them to write only of themselves, my 
relations, and my friends. 

It gave me great pleasure to see Gaubieus again. He, too, appeared 
pleased, but I did not want to interrupt him in the middle of his work, 
and so remained outside in the hall and then left after as brief a visit as 
possible, returning home on foot. 

We had hardly sat down to dinner when Prince Orlov came in. Whether 
it was that the expression of my face, which to my own great detriment 
always revealed my feelings, gave him to understand that his visit was 


1 Gngurii Orlov and his wife Catherine — K. ¥ 
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neither expected nor particularly relished, or whether he merely uttered 
the first thing that came into his head, I do not know, but what he said 
was: 

“I have come not to make war, but as a friend." 

No one made any answer. 

It may be that he was smitten by conscience at the thought of all the 
wrong he had done me; in any case he stared at my son and then said 
to me: 

“I see by your son’s uniform that he is still in the regiment of Cui¬ 
rassiers; I am traveling for the benefit of my wife’s health, but I have 
not quitted the service and am still, therefore, in command of the Horse 
Guards. I shall, if you wish. Madam, write to the Empress asking her to 
transfer your son to my regiment, thus promoting him to two ranks above 
his present one.” 

I thanked the Prince, saying that on that subject I must speak to him in 
private. Then I rose from the table and after asking the others to remain 
seated and not wait for me to finish their meal, I invited Prince Orlov to 
follow me to my room. I did not know whether he fully appreciated my 
tact, but after thanking him once again for his kind intentions I begged 
him not to act upon them for a while, as I had already written to Prince 
Potemkin, as Minister of War, to inquire what I could expect for my 
son, whom I intended for a military career and to whom I had given 
an education which should enable him to serve with distinction. In the 
circumstances I could not let him be transferred from one regiment to 
another without prior consultation with Her Majesty, who was his god¬ 
mother, and besides, such precipitate action on my part might also give 
offence to Pbtemkin and be interpreted by him as lack of respect. 

Orlov replied that he could not understand how my behavior could be 
interpreted as lack of respect. I knew that both Princes were on very bad 
terms with each other, and therefore thought it my duty to tell him that 
my letter to the War Minister had already been sent. I saw, too, that I 
should merely be wasting my time trying to explain my motives to him, 
and therefore put an end to our interview with the request to let me 
know where I should address my letter informing him of the answer when 
I eventually received it from Petersburg. I said I hoped he would continue 
to be well-disposed toward my son, and added that I might perhaps take 
advantage of this later. 

“That I can promise you," he replied, “for it would be difficult to find 
a finer-looking young man than Prince Dashkov.” 
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This observation about his good looks made me angry at the time and 
proved to be a source of great worry later. 

I saw Prince Orlov again at Brussels, where he stopped before going 
on to Paris and then to Switzerland to have his wife treated by Tissot. He 
was accompanied by Mr. Melissino, Principal of Moscow University, by 
his wife who had her nephew with her, by Miss Protasova, maid-of-honor 
to Her Majesty, and by Miss Kamcnskaia. Before ever I knew they were 
in Brussels I had my room Hooded out by the entire party, but it was only 
old Melissino with his well-stocked mind, his pleasant, even temper, and 
his charming manners that I was delighted to see again, for many years 
he had been in the habit of visiting me every other day. 

But my attention was perforce divided at that moment, and Prince 
Orlov soon caused me acute embarrassment by looking at my son straight 
in the eye and saying: 

“What a pity. Prince Dashkov, that I am not likely to be in Petersburg 
at the time of your arrival there, for I have no doubt at all that you will 
supplant the present favorite, and as for some time now it has been my 
function to look after and console those that have been dismissed, I should 
do it with great pleasure if it meant making room for you.” 

Those astonishing words made me regret my son’s presence, and I 
hastily sent him out of the room before he had time to answer, with the 
request that he should write a note to Dr. Burtin reminding him to come 
at nine o’clock the next morning so that we could make an expedition to 
the neighboring hills where a number of fine fossils were to be found. 

As soon as my son had gone out I told Prince Orlov it was inconceiv¬ 
able to me that he should say such things to a boy not yet seventeen years 
of age, and compromise his Sovereign to that extent; never, said I, had I 
been acquainted with any of the favorites, and if some of those General 
A.D.C.’s did occupy apartments at the Palace, I ascribed this to their offi¬ 
cial functions and to the confidence Her Majesty reposed in them. I asked 
him not to speak thus in my presence and still less in that of my son, 
whom I was trying to bring up in absolute respect to, and reverence of, his 
Sovereign and godmother, and I expressed the hope that he would never 
be anyone’s favorite—unless it were of people virtuous in all respects. 

Prince Orlov's answer was in his usual style and is not, therefore, 
worthy of being recorded here. 

A few days later, I had the pleasure of seeing him leave for Paris, while 
I stayed on for a short time in Brussels as I had made arrangements for my 
money to be transferred there. Every morning Dr. Burtin and I went off 
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botanizing together in the neighorhood of the city where 1 found several 
plants we had never seen at home. 

As soon as my remittances arrived we set off to Paris. I only stopped 
for two days at Lille and made the greatest haste possible to arrive in 
Paris, where the H6tel dc la Chine had been rented for me. 

I learned with pleasure that Prince Orlov and his followers had gone 
by then. That boring set was out of the way, and I was delighted that 
excellent old Mr. Melissino and his wife had remained in Paris. I was 
overjoyed, too, to see my friend Diderot, who threw his arms round me 
with that lively cordiality he always showed his friends. I found, too, that 
Monsieur de Malesherbes and his sister, as well as Madame Necker and a 
few other old friends, were quite as willing to extend their friendship to 
me as they had been during my first stay. 

There were many Russians in Paris at the time, including Count Salty¬ 
kov (later Field-Marshal and Governor-General of Moscow) and his wife, 
Mr. Samoilov (Prince Potemkin’s nephew), and Count and Countess 
Andrei Shuvalov. The latter had been in Paris for two whole years but had 
never earned any respect. As he had, if only for a few moments, contrib¬ 
uted to make me feel acutely worried, I think it would not be out of place 
to sketch a portrait of him. He was an intelligent man, spoke French per¬ 
fectly, wrote verse with astonishing facility, and was fairly well informed 
on a variety of subjects, particularly with regard to French poetry which 
he knew very well; very ambitious and proud, harsh to his inferiors, mean 
and obsequious to those in power, making an idol out of the Impress’s 
current favorite, capricious and precipitate in his opinions, he often fell 
wide of common sense, for he lacked the solidity of mind essential for 
a sound and steady judgment. Finally he lost his reason and died insane 
unlamented by anyone—even by he own family. 



CHAPTER XVII 

***** 


^/^any people came to visit me in Pahs and I had, therefore, many 
visits to pay hack. I regretted the time thus spent, for I did not want to 
remain long in Paris and still less did 1 want to waste any time. 

I was given to understand that 1 should do well to go to Versailles; 
my reply was that I was never so much out of my element as at Court. 
I always felt such a simple little soul when I was there, for all that 1 was 
Countess Vorontsova by birth and Princess Dashkova by marriage. Then I 
was spoken to in clearer terms: the Queen, they told me, wished to make 
my acquaintance. I replied in terms just as clear that I did not mind what 
kind of seat I sat on, provided it was not too uncomfortable, and that I 
attached scant value to high birth and could view with complacency a 
French Duchess, herself a daughter of some rich tax farmer, occupying 
the u labour* t "—considered a seat of honor at the Court of Versailles— 
but as lady-in-waiting to the bmpress of Russia, I could not be responsible 
for any slight to my rank. 1 

A few days later, Madame de Sabran, with whom I was lunching at 
the house of the Abb£ Raynal, informed me that Her Majesty the Queen 
desired me to come to Versailles to the house of Madame de Polignac; 
she would be there herself, and in the absence of any etiquette we should 
both be more at our case. 

I often lunched at the Abb6 Raynal's, and Diderot, though in weak 


1 The reference ia to die French rule of Court etiquette according to which French peer* 
tnd pee r evi ei took precedence over foreigner* of equal rank. lY in c c ia Dashkova would 
not have been entitled to ait on a tabouret (literally—a stool) which was the prerogative 
of French Duchesses, and would thus have considered hcrseli shghtrd.—K. F. 
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health, visited me almost every day. My house was open to my friends on 
such evenir^s as 1 stayed at home, and my mornings were occupied in 
visiting the studios of the best artists, except on days when Garde! gave 
dancing lessons to my children and a pupil of d’Alembert coached my son 
in mathematics and geometry. 

Houdon, too, took up much of my time for, at my daughter’s request, 
he made a large bust of me in bronze. I could not help remarking on 
seeing it that French artists had too much taste to make a likeness of me, 
for he would not let me be as God had shaped me, but had made a French 
Duchess out of me, wearing a dress with a low-cut neck, instead of the 
simple, unaffected woman 1 really was. 

At Madame Necker's I made the acquaintance of the Bishop of Autun 
as well as of Monsieur Guibcrt, author of a book on tactics which had 
earned so much fame; and there, too, I met Monsieur de Rulhitre w hom I 
had known in Russia at the time of the Empress’s accession to the throne. 
I saw he was embarrassed, perhaps because he remembered that I did not 
want to see him during my first stay in Paris. I came up to him and said 
that I had too favorable an opinion of him and too much pride to imagine 
that the friends I had in 176} were friends no longer; I was, 1 said, de¬ 
lighted to see him again and esteemed him too much not to appreciate his 
company; if Madame Mikhalkova (the name under which I traveled the 
first time) had sacrificed the pleasure she would have had in seeing him 
to her desire to see no one, there was no reason for Princess Dashkova 
to do likewise; 1 should be delighted, I added, to see him in my house 
at any time he wanted to come, and the only sacrifice I should impose 
on myself this time would be that of not reading or listening to his book 
which, however, should, for several reasons, be interesting for me. 

Rulhitre seemed pleased with this reception and visited me several 
times. Monsieur de Malesherbes, his sister, and a number of other people, 
including, particularly, Diderot, whose natural sincerity and lively friend¬ 
ship for me inspired belief in anything he had to say, assured me that 
Rulhitre had given me perfectly honorable treatment throughout his 
book. They did, however, quote some passages about the Empress to 
which I could give no credence. My astonishment can be imagined when 
twenty years later at a time when everything in France was overthrown, 
at a time when slander, indecency, and rage—fruits of prejudice and 
discord—made it possible to say, publish, and do anything that hatred 
prompted, my astonishment, say 1, can be imagined on reading in a pam¬ 
phlet entitled A Memotr on the Revolution of 1762 by Rulhitre, that I had 
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been the mistress of Count Panin, a respectable old cousin of my hus¬ 
band’s who could have been his father let alone mine, that I was pregnant 
with a child from him at the time (I should have had to be pregnant for 
eleven and a half months, for it was on the nth May, old style, that I gave 
birth to my son) and many other lies. 

But when I reflected that Monsieur dc Rulhtfre had worked for many 
years at the office of foreign affairs and with his gifts and intelligence could 
not have stated that the marriage contract of Peter 111 and the Princess of 
Zerbst (later Catherine II) had stipulated that in the case of Peter's death 
she would inherit the crown—something an absolute novice in diplo¬ 
macy would never have asserted in the face of all known truth—when I 
reflected on all this, I felt somewhat comforted, and I exonerated of all 
blame a man who, since he saw me almost every day, must have known 
how fond I was of my husband and what my morals in general were, 
and I could no longer doubt that Rulhitre's alleged book was entirely 
apocryphal. 

On the day appointed to see the Queen, my children and 1 went to 
Versailles. The Queen was waiting for me in the apartments of Monsieur 
Jules de Polignac. Her Majesty came forward to meet me, was so good to 
me and spoke so graciously that I was profoundly affected. She talked to 
my children about dancu^j; and said she knew they were very good at it. 
She added that to her great regret she would soon have to give up this 
type of amusement which she owned she greatly enjoyed. 

“And why?" I asked. 

“Because," answered Her Majesty, “in France people arc not allowed 
to dance after reaching the age of twenty-five." 

Quite oblivious of the Queen’s reputed love of the card table, I replied 
with my usual artless candor that people should continue to dance for so 
long as their feet would let them and that it was a much more natural 
amusement, or task, than passion for play. Her Majesty said she was very 
much of the same opinion as myself, and when I afterward reflected cm 
my stupid blunder, I could not recollect the slightest trace of displeasure 
on her part, and we continued to talk as frankly and pleasantly as ever. 

The following day in Paris I learned that my unfortunate remark was 
being repeated in every drawing room. This may, perhaps, have been a 
proof of my importance in the eyes of the Parisian public, but it did not 
make up for my distress at hearing it repeated, for it appeared as if I had 
tried to lecture the Queen. 

Her Majesty continued to show me great kindness, and Madame de 
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Polignac and Madame dc Sabran never came to Paris without gracious 
messages from Her Majesty. Besides, it was through her that I afterward 
obtained permission for my son to see the St. Cyr establishment where 
men were generally not admitted.' 

I heard from Diderot that Falconet and his pupil Mademoiselle Collot 
were both in Paris, and I asked him to tell them that they would give 
me great pleasure if they came to have tea with me. They did come, and 
Mademoiselle Collot told me that only the day before at a friend’s house 
she had met the former governess of Count A. Shuvalov’s children, and 
had a lively argument with her about my son and me. The governess re¬ 
ceived a small pension from the Count and frequently visited his house, 
but I did not know her and had never had anything to do with her. I 
was therefore both astonished and curious to know what she could have 
said about us, and asked Mademoiselle Collot to tell me more about the 
argument. 

In the childish idea behind the governess’s story I recognized the ma¬ 
levolent spirit of Count Shuvalov. My plan, she maintained, was to inspire 
my son with the ambition of becoming the Empress's favorite, but she 
knew with absolute certainty that it sufficed to make such a project gen¬ 
erally known for it never to succeed. Mademoiselle Collot, whom I had 
often seen in Falconet’s studio as well as in my own house during her stay 
in Petersburg, felt indignant at these insinuations for she knew enough 
about me to know this was not true. She knew my principles and there¬ 
fore knew that I, of all people, would never propose Prince Dashkov as 
a candidate for the place of favorite, and being the boy’s mother I should 
be even less likely to do so. I had always avoided those who had occupied 
it, and the great Catherine had sufficient respect for me to show some 
restraint in her attitude to those gentlemen in my presence. Indeed, on 
occasions when the three of us—the Empress, her favorite, and I—were 
alone together, she condescended to treat him merely as a general who 
enjoyed her confidence and esteem. 

Mademoiselle Collot’s story made me feel more uneasy than I can say. 
It was certainly not the fear that my son would not become the favorite 
that worried me; what threw me into a panic, all the more pardonable as 
I had already experienced the power those gentlemen wielded on occa- 


1 Si Cyr hu still at that time the rather genteel girls* school founded by Madame 
dr Main tenon in the previous century. It was cloacd down during the Revolution and 
reopened in iBol as an officers’ training college.—K. F. 
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sions like this when they concealed their ambitions under a semblance of 
love, what threw me into a panic, I say, was that the favorite’s jealousy 
would prompt him to allege some pretext to keep my son away from the 
Empress and to refuse him advancement and honors on the plea that his 
mother had nursed a project offensive to Her Majesty. 

Mademoiselle Collot was surprised to see how worried I was. But she 
found it natural when I had explained to her the reason for it, and she 
was sincerely sympathetic. 

My apprehensions were all the greater because I had not received a 
reply to my letter to Prince Potemkin, and I admit that a certain degree of 
vanity made me think that despite all his negligence Potemkin wold never 
have dared behave in this way if he had not been sure of the Empress’s 
indifference to me. 

As soon as Mademoiselle Collot had left, I sent a message to Mr. Melis- 
sino saying I wanted to speak to him, and would he please come and 
see me that same evening. I told him, when he came, the subject of my 
worries, and he was able to comfort me. 

“You are wrong. Princess," he said, “to worry over a remark which I 
can trace to its origin and bear witness to your indignant rejection of the 
same fanciful suggestion when it was made by Prince Orlov in Brussels. 
I was present at the dinner in Shuvalov’s house when Prince Orlov said 
he was willing to take on a ten-to-one bet that Prince Dashkov would 
become favorite; and, besides, you can nullify the whole effect of Count 
Andrei Shuvalov’s remark by quoting it in all confidence, to Mr. Samoilov. 
He has been to see me today and said he would call on you tomorrow. 
With your permission. Madam, 1 shall call at the same time, and without 
letting it appear that I have already been informed by you of that silly 
piece of gossip, I shall quite naturally repeat all I know, stressing the fact 
that I have personally been able to follow the progress of Prince Orlov’s 
piece of scandal and have been present on the occasions on which he 
repeated it, including the time in Brussels when you rebuked him sharply 
for doing so." 

1 followed Mr. Melissino’s advice, and told Mr. Samoilov the following 
day how shocked I was to discover that a crazy idea of Prince Orlov’s 
was being repeated and could, if only it gained credence, prejudice my 
son's career. Mr. Samoilov assured me that Prince Orlov as well as Count 
Shuvalov (however good a poet the latter might be) were well known for 
their habit of saying extraordinary things and voicing opinions that could 
be shared by only a few people. 
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“But,” uk! I, “how can the public be informed that the scheme which 
set wagging Shuvalov's dangerous tongue was but a child of Prince Orlov’s 
imagination? And how can it be made generally known, without spreading 
rumors unworthy of the Empress and, if I may say so, of me, that far from 
having such absurd ideas, I deplore them?” 

“The Empress knows you too well,” replied Samoilov, “to ascribe them 
to you. Anyway, 1 shall soon be back in Petersburg, and you will only be 
there in about a year’s time; I shall, if I may, faithfully repeat all I have just 
heard to my uncle. Prince Potemkin, and shall be happy to give you proof 
of my respect and gratitude by warning him of the slander of which you 
are the victim." 

I thanked him for this show of good will and accepted his offer, add¬ 
ing, however, that I was not used to seeing my letters remain without an 
answer; I had not had one, I said, from Prince Potemkin, though crowned 
heads themselves, as he well knew it, treated me very differently. 

He protested vigorously that his uncle could not have acted thus and 
assured me that his letter must have got lost. 

Mr. Samoilov had wanted to see models and plans of fortifications 
which could not be viewed without special permission from the Court. 
For eight months Shuvalov had given him to think he would obtain it for 
him, but to no avail. I told him I had obtained it for my son and he could 
go there the following morning with him; there was, I said, no need for 
them to hurry over the examination of these plans, for I should not expect 
them hack before dinner, after which he could, if he wished, accompany 
me to the opera. I was very happy to have been able to give him pleasure, 
and he seemed delighted with it all. 

Both at the opera and in the theater I could, whenever I wanted, occupy 
the box belonging to Marshal de Biron—a most courteous old noble¬ 
man with manners that were traditionally typical of the French Court 
in former times. Fie took a great fancy to my daughter, who made him 
do anything she pleased, so much so that I several times saw him in my 
house capering round the room and singing: “Quand Biron voulut danser, 
quand Biron,” etc. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


w left Paris at the beginning of March and went to Switzerland 
by way of Verdun, Metz, Nancy, and Besan^on, stopping at all garrison 
towns to enable my son to learn what he could about French military 
science. The orders we carried, signed by Court officials, made it possible 
for us to examine freely all we wanted to see, and at Lun^viUe a review of 
the gendarmerie was held especially for us—something never done for a 
private individual. 

I saw some old friends again at Berne, and met Monsieur and Madame 
Kramer in Geneva, as well as Monsieur Hubert, nicknamed the Fowler for 
his love of falconry and minute know ledge of the natural history of every 
bird. That man, with his exceptional gifts and intelligence, had feelings 
of real friendship for me. He made me a present of Voltaire’s portrait 
painted by himself, and we separated with much regret. 

Osterwald, famous for the court actions which he brought as Knight 
Banneret against Frederick the Great in defence of the people's rights, 
accompanied me from NeufchStel into the interior of the country to see 
those interesting vi llagrs La Locelle and La Chaux de Foods and their 
romantic environs. We traveled in local carts, for the roads arc a little nar¬ 
row there. The good sense, extensive knowledge, and pleasant manners 
of that worthy old man were responsible for making it a delightful ex¬ 
cursion. His daughter helped him to manage his printing works. 1 bought 
several books from him and asked him to send them to my bankers, Pyc, 
Rich and Wilkinson at Amsterdam. 

I saw Geneva and Lausanne again with a mixed feeling of pleasure and 
sadness, for these two places reminded me of happy days passed in the 
company of my dear friend Mrs. Hamilton 
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We traveled by way of Savoy and Mount Cenis to Turin, where I was 
very well received by Their Majesties the King and Queen of Sardinia 
and all the Royal family. There was no Russian Minister in Turin at that 
moment and I was presented at Court by the British Minister, son of 
Lord Bute and nephew of Mr. McKenzie whom I had known very well in 
London. I saw the Military School, and was shown by order of the King 
everything that was worth seeing. 

There was in Turin a young Baron Elmpt, a Livonian subject of the 
Empress and son of General Baron (later Count) Elmpt. He was study¬ 
ing at the Royal Military Academy, but behaved badly and was guilty of 
some foolish things which could have resulted in his expulsion and dis¬ 
grace. I obtained his pardon, but lectured him unmercifully and begged 
the British Minister, Mr. Stewart, to look after him till his father, who 
enjoyed great consideration in Russia and to whom 1 promised to write, 
should recall him home. 

The King of Sardinia prided himself exceedingly on the fortifications 
he had built at Aleksandria, especially the citadel which was not shown 
to foreigners without a special order signed by His Majesty. The King 
was kind enough to command that on our way through Aleksandria the 
citadel and everything in the fortress should be shown to my son. 

From Turin our route lay through Novi and Genoa, where we halted a 
few days and took the necessary time to examine Milan and the country 
round it. Count Firmian, a Minister of the Emperor and Governor of that 
Duchy, was a most enlightened and virtuous person adored throughout 
the province. I greatly enjoyed his company and was grateful to him for 
his efficient help in the excursion I wanted to make to the lakes Maggiore 
and Lugano as well as to the islands of Borromeo. There were no posts or 
relays of horses along that route; he therefore provided such relays, and 
we made a delightful tour without any inconvenience or hindrance of any 
sort. So enchanted were we with the beauties of nature that we found 
it hard to leave a place which seemed to us to be a paradise upon earth. 
Orange and lemon trees grew there in the open like birch and lime trees 
in Russia, and we saw some of them in flower and others already bearing 
ripe fruit. 

The huge edifice, started by a member of the Borromeo family and 
only half finished, would have been too vast a country house even for a 
Sovereign. It can only be explained or excused by the fact that he was 
nephew of a Pope who, in those remote times, could afford all kinds of 
prodigal magnificence. 
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We allotted two days each to Parma, Piacenza, and Modena, and made 
a longer halt in Florence. 

There we spent over a week very pleasantly, visiting the famous picture 
gallery, the churches (also full of the most lovely pictures), the libraries, 
and the Grand Duke's Cabinet of Natural History. His Royal Highness 
had ordered that I should be given any duplicate specimens of petrified 
objects I might desire, and I thus obtained some beautiful samples not 
only of Italian origin, but also coming from other parts of the globe, as 
collected by the great Cosimo who had revived and fostered the sciences 
in Italy.' 

We went on to Pisa—a fine city of about ij.ooo inhabitants, considered 
as the second greatest in Tuscany. According to Strabo it was founded by 
the Arcadians on their return from the Trojan war, while others assert 
that it had been built by the Greeks long before that, the real founder 
being Pelope, daughter of Tantalus, King of Phrygia. Anyway, Pisa was 
one of the twelve principal cities of the F.truscans, and at the fall of the 
Empire in the eleventh century it was the mistress of the seas. In 1509 it 
ceased to exist as a Republic, and the Medicis, in their search for secu¬ 
rity from the Pisans (who, apparently aspired to independence in 1609), 
constantly tried to weaken it. 

The city itself is big and well-built, but because of its great size relative 
to the small number of its inhabitants, it struck me as, in a way, somewhat 
deserted. It had no trade, though the river Amo which crosses it from 
one end to the other should have been able to foster some. All it had was 
a manufactory of steel products. The city's most remarkable buildup is 
the cathedral, built in the eleventh century and decorated with the booty 
brought by the Pisans from the Saracenic wars. It has three beautiful 
bronze doors wrought by Giambologna and representing the mysteries 
of the Passion. Its walls are covered with marble and adorned with four 
pictures by Andrea del Sarto, while seventy-four pillars, of which sixty- 
two are of oriental granite and two of porphyry, enhance still further the 
beauty of the place. One of the small pillars supporting the pulpit is most 
remarkable: it is made up of several different kinds of porphyry. 

The Prefect gave me a magnificent dinner after which he took us to 
the courtyard of a house belonging to a Madame Rosalmina to see the 

1 Pnrx.ru Dashkova's collection of natural curioa, which she so assiduously assembled 
m all the countries she visited, came finally to consist of ij.000 object s valued at (0.000 
roubles. On the death of her son in 1S07, she presented it to the University of Moscow, 
it perished m the Great Fire of 1S11.—K. F. 
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game of U juoco del ponce, which was ordered especially for me. Two sides, 
each bearing the name of its parish—Santa Maria and Santo Antonio— 
were set gainst each other on the great bridge in helmets and cuirasses, 
with a long robe covering their armor. Their only weapon, both offensive 
and defensive, was a kind of Bat mace with two handles underneath to 
hold it by. 

The Pisans are so passionately fond of this game that the gentry fre¬ 
quently take part in it. It used to take place once every five years, but is 
now being neglected, since the Grand Duke, without entirely forbidding 
it, has put obstacles in its way by making the forty-eight representatives of 
the two sides responsible for its consequences, pay for any damages that 
might ensue, and provide for the families of all victims, not only from 
Pisa but from Florence and leghorn too. 

The game would often end in a dispute leading to duels. All the nobility 
took part in it, including the ladies who wore on that day the colors of 
their parish. Mothers would quarrel with their daughters in cases when 
marriage had placed them in different parties. 

The hot months, when malaria is rife and it becomes dangerous to 
travel, I spent at the Baths of Pisa. 

While still at Pisa we lodged very comfortably with our Minister, 
Count Moccnigo, who had his own house. That worthy man lived in the 
bosom of his family as people did in the good old days; he, his wife, and 
his daughter all occupied the same room, his son had another. All he had 
kept for himself, apart from these two rooms, was his study; the rest of 
the house was put at my disposal. But at the Baths of Pisa I rented the 
best house there was. I could borrow any books I wanted from the Ducal, 
public, and conventual libraries, and I determined on a regular course of 
reading which followed a certain chronological order by subject matter. 
At eight o’clock every morning, alter a Light breakfast, my children and 
I went to sit in the biggest room facing north. At eleven we closed our 
shutters and took turns at readirg to each other by candle-light till four in 
the afternoon. Then we washed and changed, and dined at five. Another 
hour of reading after dinner brought us to the time when we could with¬ 
out dying of heat open the windows and go for a walk along the banks 
of the canal. This was the only place where we could enjoy fresh air, but 
it was derelict and choked up with all kinds of filth. I therefore had it 
cleaned at my own expense, made a gravel path and had some benches 
placed. 

The heat and lack of air were stifling, and though at night there was 
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no sun to scorch us, yet it seemed to me as if some malevolent being was 
busily pumping out with a pneumatic machine all the air there was in 
Pisa. 

In spite of this inconvenience I shall always think with pleasure of our 
stay at the Baths, for I must say, without undue presumption, that in the 
course of those nine weeks my son had done more reading with my help 
than an average young man would have done in a year, and such was his 
diligence that I can frankly say few people of his condition would have 
drawn as much profit from their studies. 

On June 28, old style, the anniversary of the Empress's accession to 
the throne, 1 gave a great ball in the public rooms, which was attended 
by all the nobility of Pisa, Lucca, and leghorn. There were at least 460 
persons present, yet the expense was not great, for all that was needed 
was torches in the courtyard and candles. On the whole, however, no 
variety came to disturb our lives at the Baths except for the entertain¬ 
ment 1 have just described, a trip we made to see the illuminations of 
the Cathedral—a most striking sight—and the boat race on the Arno. 
The prize given to the winner of the race is a piece of crimson damask 
with about fifty ducats, handed over with some ceremony by the City 
Magistrates, of whom one group b present at the start and another at the 
finish. We were greatly scandalized at the sight of the oarsmen, who wore 
no shirts, merely a pair of breeches and no other clothes. 

From Pisa we went to Lucca. There the first thing we did was to visit 
the Cathedral, a building of no great beauty outside, hut inside of an 
agreeable Gothic style. The vaulting over the choir is decorated by paint¬ 
ings by Colli and Sancasciani, two native Luccan artists. In the middle of 
the left able there b a small chapel, shaped like a rotunda, in which b 
kept the miraculous crucifix of the Volto Santo. Formerly it was in the 
church of San Frediano, whence, it b believed, it came over entirely by 
itself to the place where it now b. The Volto Santo b uncovered but three 
times a year, or whenever there b a State emergency or other pressing 
need for it. 

The Palace of the Republic b the most remarkable building in the city. 
The form of government b aristocratic but members of the Council must 
not be less than twenty-five years of age, and at the time when I was 
there, there were about 240 nobles who had reached their majority. The 
nobility b hereditary, but the patent of nobility b sometimes obtained 
through merit or on payment of a sum of money. The nobles are divided 
into two “congregations," each consisting of ninety members and thirty 
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deputy-members. The two Congregation* succeed each other annually on 
the Council, and proceed to elect the members of the new Congrega¬ 
tion, who cannot remain members for more than one year at a time. The 
Magistrates are likewise chosen from among the nobility at annual elec¬ 
tions, except for the Supreme Magistrature consisting of nine “Ancients" 
(Anziani) and the Gonfalonier who are changed every two months. 

The election of those who will eventually become Gonfaloniers takes 
place once every three years by thirty-six special councillors whose duty 
it is to elect several other Magistrates concurrently with their eighteen 
deputies. These elections take place with great solemnity and are called 
Rinnovazioor della Tasca, because of the new ballot boxes. This renewal 
of the ballot boxes takes place every two and a half to three years depend¬ 
ing on the number of members. Up to 180 nobles are chosen, including 
the nine responsible for managing the elections, and are known as the As- 
sortitori. They first of all elect the Gonfalonier and then proceed to select 
the Magistrates who form the Supreme Council (Supreme Magistrate) 
for two months at a time. The A&sortitori carefully put in the appropriate 
box the names of those they have selected. Every two months ten names 
are taken out to make up the nine “Ancients" and the Gonfalonier. 

The legislative and the supreme powers are vested in the council con¬ 
sisting of the two Congregations Most of the decrees cannot be passed 
unless approved by three-quarters of all members present, of whom there 
must not be less than eighty apart from the Grand Magistrates and the 
Gonfalonier. They have the right to propose subjects for deliberation and 
discussion. The Gonfalonier is the first proposer and the first represen¬ 
tative. This is what his power is in fact reduced to. He has the title of 
Prince and the honors of a sovereign, and seventy Swiss soldiers, kept and 
paid by the State, mount guard at his door, or rather that of the Palace of 
the Republic, but he is not in the position to take undue advantage of all 
these prerogatives. 

The executive power is vested in the “Ancients" and the Gonfalonier, 
but partly also in the various magistrates, each within his sphere of action. 

The third power of the State is that of the Judiciary, exercized almost 
entirely by five “Auditors." One—called Podesti—is in charge of crimi¬ 
nal cases. The four others deal with civil matters. As in other Italian 
cities, these )udgcs are always foreigners, to avoid their having relatives 
or friends who might prejudice their decisions. When the Podesti passes 
a sentence of death he refers it to the senate which either executes it or 
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exercises its prerogative of mercy. Whenever the Podcsti takes part in 
a ceremonial procession he carries a silver rod, bearing on it the motto 
of the Republic— “bbenas" —and surmounted by a panther, symbol of 
strength 

The police has its headquarters in Lucca and is subject to very rigid 
discipline. It numbers forty sbtrn, from whom two squads are formed to 
patrol the streets at night. Each squad is accompanied by an attendant 
dressed in the livery of the Prince of the Republic, whose duty it is to 
serve as witness in case of need. As the bearing of arms is forbidden, any 
citizen found carrying side-arms is the very next day condemned to the 
galleys, but as the Republic of Lucca has none of its own, the condemned 
men arc sent to Genoa where they are received without any difficulty. If 
a man is found in possession of firearms he is also sent to the galleys, but 
in addition he is punished with the strappado An exception is made for 
foreigners, who for some years now have been allowed to wear a sword 
in the city. 

The Republic contains over 120,000 inhabitants, including 26,000 to 
29,000 within the city, which is equivalent to 5,203 persons per square 
league, compared to only 900 in France. 

Agriculture is in a most flourishing state. The soil yields fifteen- to 
twenty-fold, and three harvests are gathered from the same field every 
two years. The Republic produces the best and the most highly reputed 
oil, and is also famed for its silk manufactures. 

Most of the produce of Lucca is sent by road to Leghorn, and some 
of it to Viareggio, the port of the Republic four leagues distant from the 
city. Strangers are made extremely welcome, and if ever the city has a 
spectacle, the subject, they tell me, is always excellent. 

From Lucca we went on to Leghorn—not a big city, but densely popu¬ 
lated then, with its 43,000 inhabitants. The fact that it is a free port and 
a few other advantages make it into a very busy place. I spent some little 
time there, and greatly admired the new quarantine hospital, built by the 
Grand Duke Leopold. (The Grand Duke had, I think, more judgment and 
discretion than his brother, the Emperor Joseph. Fie was much beloved of 
his subjects, who greatly esteemed him. As a result, he was able to forbid, 
without raising the slightest protest, the reading in church every Passion 
Thursday of Gregory VIII’s Bull Incenum Dom, which claims for the Pope 
supreme authority over all sovereigns.) 

But to return to the quarantine hospital, an institution so humanitarian 
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in its purpose and which interested me immensely. I was struck by the 
order and cleanliness that reigned within it. There was, it so happened, 
several persons there who had come from places where an epidemic was 
suspected. I, therefore, sprinkled my children's handkerchiefs with Mar¬ 
seilles vinegar, and all the time we were in the building made them sniff 
a mixture of that vinegar and spirits of camphor. The Commandant who 
accompanied us, and who, being ordered by the Grand Duke to do all 
he could for me, could not refuse me permission to inspect that noble 
edifice so beautifully administered, thought me very courageous. 

He had been told, apparently, to report all my remarks, as in the case 
of every distinguished stranger who came to visit the hospital. I expressed 
my admiration for that very humanitarian establishment, and said that 
as our Sovereign's constant conquests gradually brought us nearer coun¬ 
tries whose climate was favorable to epidemics, I should like to present 
to Her Majesty the institute's plan and rules as well as the history of its 
administration. 

I said all this more in the spirit of a compliment than in the expectation 
of really being able to do anything about it. However, in a few days’ time 
the Commandant brought me the plan of the hospital with full details of 
its administration, saying that he did so on the Grand Duke’s behalf. I 
charged him to offer my most humble thanks to His Royal Highness and 
tell him that I should transmit the whole to the Empress, my Sovereign, 
at the very first opportunity. 

I took advantage of Mr. Lvov's return to Petersburg to do so a few days 
later. I also wrote to Her Majesty and, being confident of her indulgence, 
told her that I had written eight months before to her War Minister, 
Prince Potemkin, recommending my son to him and asking him whether 
my son had been promoted "according to his seniority,” as Her Majesty's 
decree put it when he had first received his officer’s commission in the 
Life Guards twelve years ago. I had not, however, received a reply from 
Prince Potemkin; I was, 1 confessed, too proud to feel humiliated, but at 
the same time I experienced a far more painful feeling, the apprehension 
that Her Majesty had become indifferent to my children and myself. I 
therefore implored her to set my mind at rest by granting advancement 
and protection to my son. I had, I said, taken immense pains to give him 
a good education so that he could be useful to his country and could gain 
distinction as much through his zeal as through his natural aptitude. And 
I ended boldly and frankly by begging her to let me know what precisely 
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1 could hope for, for a son who was the object of all my solicitude and 
who ought not, on returning to his native country after acquitting himself 
with so much credit everywhere we had been, find himself in a position 
of inferiority through holding a rank he had had since he was four years 
of age. 



CHAPTER XIX 

***** 


went to Rome by way of Siena. Among the people most attentive 
to us there was the Cardinal de Berms His gentleness, his polished man¬ 
ners, and his wit appealed to every heart and mind. I often dined in his 
house, and he came and visited me in mine. I took great pleasure in his 
society, and he seemed flattered when I quoted to him one of his epistles 
out of a book published under the name of Works (or Poems) of the Abb6 
de Bemis. 

I made the useful acquaintance of Mr. Byers, a highly educated and 
well-informed Englishman, passionately fond of the arts and resident in 
Rome for over twenty-five years. Under his guidance I had no need for a 
cicerone as other foreigners always have. 

I saw Pope Pius VI in St. Peter’s Church. His Holiness spoke to me 
with much kindness and appeared pleased to hear me praise—as indeed 
it well-deserved to be—the noble undertaking which he had planned and 
was carrying out with all speed, and which consisted in reclaiming in its 
entirety the Via Appia passing through the Pontine Marshes. 

I told His Holiness I was absolutely bent on seeing it and, moreover, 
wanted to have the glory of being the first to travel along that road on my 
way to Naples. 

“You must warn me then," he said kindly, “a few days before your 
departure, so I can have relays of horses stationed for your convenience, 
as there are no posts or accommodation for travelers established as yet." 

He spoke to me for a long time of the precious monuments of art 
which existed in Rome, and spoke as a lover of the arts and a connoisseur. 
He was the first to think of forming a Museum in the Vatican, and he had 
already been able to collect several fine statues, vases, pictures, and so on. 
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I spent my time very agreeably in Rome without wasting it on a social 
life, receiving and paying visits. Every morning at eight o’clock and some¬ 
times even earlier, we drove out to see and admire all sorts of masterpieces 
in the city or its environs. These excursions lasted till three o'clock in the 
afternoon, when I had a hasty dinner, and was ready to receive various 
artists who came for a cup of China tea sent to me especially from Russia. 
The two Hackerts, one with his burin, the other with his pencil, and 
Hamilton with his crayons sat down to work and converted my room into 
a most pleasant studio. We talked of this and that, I asked their opinion 
on the various masterpieces 1 had seen in the morning, and my son took 
lessons in etching from Mr. Hackert. 

I was also fortunate enough to form the acquaintance of Mrs. Darner, 
who was traveling with her aunt. Lady William Campbell. She was a 
person of extensive knowledge, to which she added excellent good sense, 
natural gifts, and a modesty which inclined her to hide her natural superi¬ 
ority. She was a sculptress much above the average who had made a 
reputation for herself, and had, besides, a knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin languages 

I went to Tivoli twice, and also to the Villa Augusta Every spare mo¬ 
ment I had I spent in the Church of St Peter, whose noble proportions I 
could never cease to admire, for architecture was of all the arts the one I 
had most taste for. 

One day I happened to meet a young Russian painter there, a pupil 
of the St IVtersburg Academy of Fine Arts, and obtained for him the 
permission of certain noblemen who had a fine collection of pictures to 
study these pictures and copy them. 

In the course of one of my morning excursions in the company of 
Mr. Byers, I looked at my watch, and seeing it was too early yet to return 
home—“Where shall we go?" said I, “We have fully an hour left before it 
is time for dinner." He suggested we should visit the Villa Farnese. I had 
been there before, but he doubted I had ever gone down into the cellars, 
and said I should there find masterpieces of sculpture, mutilated, it was 
true, but worth more, in his opinion, than many a whole work now so 
much admired. 

I ordered my coachman to drive us there, and as soon as we arrived we 
went to see the cellars. As we were walking along 1 hurt my foot against a 
stone which I took for a large piece of serpentine, and said to Byers with 
a smile: 

“I do declare this stone is not worthy of the honor of wounding me." 
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“I am sorry about your little mishap,” said he, “but if you think this is 
a block of serpentine, you are mistaken; it is a matrix of emerald brought 
from Africa for the great Cosimo by one of the scientists he despatched 
all over the world to bring him back their most cunous finds, and it is 
through the Famese succession that it came to belong to the King of 
Naples. You ought to buy it, for they do not know what it is and they will 
sell it for verd antique, or serpentine perhaps.” 

“And what shall I do with it?" 

“I shall, if you let me," said Byers, “saw it in two and make two tables 
for you such as no Sovereign has in his possession—nor ever will," he 
added. “A small service indeed, but I shall thereby repay you, however 
slightly, for all I owe you." 

I had been able, to my great satisfaction, to obtain for Mr. Byers the 
sale in one lot of his collection of antique pterrts gra*4tt, which he did not 
want to disperse and sell one by one. It was Her Majesty the Empress 
who, on my recommendation, made the purchase. 

It occurred to me that I might present the tables to the Empress, and I 
therefore agreed with his idea and asked him to buy the matrix. In 1807 I 
presented the two tables to His Majesty the Emperor Aleksandr, and they 
now form part of the Imperial collection of treasures in the Kremlin. 

After thoroughly examining all that was worth seeing in Rome and its 
environs, without omitting the horse races which appeared to me very 
ridiculous, and the theater which was somewhat disgusting since men 
acted female r6les, we went to Naples traveling by the new road. At Terra- 
cino we left the carriage to explore the harbor which had been cleared 
of the mud and the marsh that had silted it up for so long A handsome 
stone wall had polished brass rings attached to it at regular intervals for 
tying up boats, and would have appeared of recent construction if it did 
not strike the observer that it was situated much further from the city 
than described by contemporary historians. A drawing, made to scale, 
seemed to me of interest, and I wrote to the excellent Mr. Byers asking 
him to have it copied secretly because the Pope himself had not one yet. 
The copy I intended to send to the Empress. 

On arriving at Naples, I was delighted to find that a very good house 
had been prepared for me with a charming view of the bay and of Vesu¬ 
vius opposite. I found, too, many old friends, our Minister and Envoy 
Extraordinary, Count Andrei Razumovskii, Mrs. Darner, and her aunt, 
and that worthy old man the Chevalier Sacromoza. 

I met the King of England’s Minister, Sir William Hamilton and his 
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wife—I mein his first wife—the Abb* Galiani, and several artists and 
men of letters. Sir William Hamilton’s collection of antiquities was very 
precious, but I envied him only his star-stone ring. This stone, although 
so well described by Pliny, was, because an example of it could not be 
found, long considered as imaginary, and the great naturalist was believed 
to have dreamed up his description of it. Such is men’s attitude to things 
whose truth they are too lazy or too ignorant to demonstrate, for the 
most convenient and the shortest way of dealing with what one docs not 
understand is to deny it. 

The mornings we spent in sightseeing and excursions which usually 
ended at Mrs. Darner’s studio. For it was not in her boudoir that her 
friends found her—rather did they find her wrestling with a block of 
marble, trying to impart to it the shape she wanted. But it was a sanctum 
open only to her closest friends. She was very modest by nature and would 
never parade her talents and her learning. And so one day I disconcerted 
her by discovering a book of verse by a Greek poet, the margins of which 
were filled with annotations in her own handwriting. 

“You know Greek, then, my fair lady?" said 1 . “And you hid it from 
me! Is it because you were afraid of humiliating me? But I have told you 
before: 1 am very ignorant.” 

She blushed and looked just as embarrassed as if she had been caught 
out in something really reprehensible. 

The Court was at Caserta, and there we were received with great kind¬ 
ness by Their Majesties, after being presented by the Duchess of Fcrolete, 
who became my “chaperone” in accordance with the custom of the coun¬ 
try which requires every distinguished stranger, if she is a lady, to be 
accompanied by a Neapolitan lady of rank. 

I was out morning and afternoon sightseeing and buying things, among 
which was a number of works in marble, pictures, and prints; but I never 
felt tired—on the contrary, the days seemed too short. My son some¬ 
times accompanied the King on his hunting parties, and my daughter and 
I always spent our evenings at Lady Hamilton’s. Her conversation and 
Mrs. Darner’s, pleasant as it was, enabled us to enjoy all the advantages 
that enlightenment, friendship, and polite intercourse give to Society. 

It was with immense interest that I viewed the invaluable treasures 
found in Herculaneum, Pompeii, and other places, and now stored in Pbc- 
tki. I took the liberty one day of saying to Their Majesties that the small 
number of workmen employed in excavating Pompeii and other places 
ought to be trebled, and when Pompeii was finally clear of its ashes, every 
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piece of furniture, every utensil found there ought to be put back in its 
original place, and soldiers stationed to guard the town and its treasures, 
and when that was done it ought to be publicized all over Europe that 
there was a true picture to be seen of the habits and customs, utensils 
and instruments of the citizens of one ancient town containing streets, 
houses, and taverns with their sign-boards and posters, all of which could 
be viewed on payment of so much per head. The revenue His Majesty 
would derive therefrom would far surpass any expenses in connection 
with the scheme, for experts, sightseers, and simple idlers with nothing 
better to do would Bock in crowds to enjoy a sight no description could 
bring to life in quite as convincing a manner. People would have the im¬ 
pressions of actually beholding the inhabitants, seeing what they were 
like and how they lived, and His Majesty would have performed a feat of 
magic in rescuing from the effects of time and oblivion an image at once 
so interesting and so alive. 

The King, forgetting apparently that 1 knew Italian, said to the gentle¬ 
man standing next to him: 

“She is a clever person, I believe she is right, and all these antiquaries 
who make a worship of such things were never able to think of it." 

I saw that His Majesty did not take offence at my little speech, for 
without replying to my suggestion he turned to me and said: 

“There is a publication in several volumes with engravings showing all 
that has been discovered up till now. I shall order it to be given to you." 

I thanked the King most sincerely for this gift which I valued far above 
expensive ornaments and jewels. 

My visit to the top of Vesuvius very nearly proved fatal. I had not felt 
well for several days before, and was overcome with such tiredness in 
making the attempt that my life was in danger. I did not want to call in 
Neapolitan doctors, for my general lack of faith in the medical profession 
as such was, in their case, confirmed ten times over, but yielding finally 
to the pleas of my children and Mrs. Darner I agreed to call in Mr. Drum¬ 
mond, an Englishman who, though not a professional physician, attended 
his compatriots and his friends with considerable zeal and devotion. He, 
very properly, administered castor oil. thus allowing my bowels to resume 
their natural function, and saved my life. Climate and a special diet soon 
gave me back the strength to set out on those drives and rambles which 
my natural curiosity led me to undertake. 

Shortly after, I had the benefit of an even more efficacious restora¬ 
tive. A courier brought me a most comforting letter from the Empress, 
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in which Her Majesty assured me she would never cease taking a sincere 
interest in my children; on our arrival in St. Petersburg she would, she 
wrote, place my son on a footing which would be satisfactory to me, 
and in the meantime she would appoint him Gentleman of the Chamber, 
which carried with it the rank of Brigadier. She thanked me for the plan 
and the rules and regulations of the Leghorn hospital, and her letter was, 
in general, couched in very gracious terms. 

I did not lose a moment in replying, and while expressing my most 
lively appreciation of her offer I begged her not to give my son a Court 
function. I told her the education I had given him was not calculated to 
make a courtier out of him, but she would fulfill all my wishes if she 
entered him in the Guards so that he could pursue a military career, 
in accordance with his natural aptitude. I ended my letter by assuring 
the Empress that before the year was out I should have the happiness of 
paying her my humble respects. 

From that instant I was determined not to waste any more time. We 
went to see what remained to be seen, then I took leave of Their Sicilian 
Majesties and returned to Rome. Monsieur Azara, the Spanish Minis¬ 
ter at the Holy See, presented me both with his own works and those 
of Winkrbnann. Also 1 had the very great pleasure of seeing my friend 
Mr. Byers and the Cardinal de Bemis once again, and had a longer time 
than I had hoped in which to enjoy their company, for the courier travel¬ 
ing in advance of the Grand Duke Pavel and his spouse had arrived, and 
they were expected in Rome very shortly, so that I could not decently 
leave the city yet. 

In fact Their Imperial Highnesses came three days later, and I paid 
my respects to them and presented my children. Their stay in Rome was 
short, for it was their intention to remain there somewhat longer on their 
way back from Naples. 

I spent only a few more days in Rome after the Grand Duke's de¬ 
parture for Naples, and then left too. We went through Loretto, where 
I stopped a mere thirty-six hours to see the treasure and wardrobe of 
the Madonna, whose clothes were changed for her almost every day, and 
admire the beautiful emeralds crystallized in little columns set in a matrix 
of gold, presented to her by a King of Spain. 

I stopped in Bologna for two and a half days to admire the masterpieces 
of that school. I also halted for two days at Ferrara on my way to Venice. 

On my arrival there I found that our Resident at that Republic, the 
Marquis Maruzzi, had prepared his house to receive me with a great dis- 
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play of refinement and magnificence. I attributed this to the fact that he 
was greatly beholden to my uncle, the late Chancellor, Count Vorontsov, 
and to the man's innate vanity. He had just been decorated by our Court 
with the order of St Anne, and either its ribbon or its star was represented 
in sculpture or in paint on door lintels, over the main entrance, and on 
his carries. But I am very willing to forgive him his vanity because of 
his generosity, to which I owe two Canalettos which he gave me. 

I bought some old engravings by the earliest masters in order to have 
a series showing the gradual development of the art till it finally reached 
its present degree of perfection. 

The churches and convents of Venice possess many fine pictures: I 
went to see several of them, using gondolas for the purpose. These have 
a somewhat gloomy appearance, but provide very pleasant excursions. 

I shall say nothing on the subject of either the government or the 
buildings of Venice, and shall avoid encroaching, as I have throughout this 
story, on the travelers’ prerogative of sparing us no details. Faithful to 
this principle, I shall pass on at one swoop to Vienna without a glance at 
Padua, Vicenza, and Verona on the way. 



CHAPTER XX 


had to cross some of the Tyrolese mountains, but the friendly and 
considerate welcome accorded to us by our Ambassador at Vienna, Prince 
Dmitrii Golitsyn, soon helped us to forget the fatigue of the journey. He 
provided for us all the comforts and amenities we could desire. Long 
residence in Vienna had turned him almost into a native of the place, 
and he was generally liked there. His manners were such as Louis XIV’s 
courtiers reputedly had, and the mediocrity of his natural abilities was 
obscured by perfect breeding and worldly polish. Through him we soon 
became acquainted with all the High Society of Vienna. 

The Emperor Joseph was suffering from an affliction of the eyes which 
compelled him to avoid exposure to too much light and prevented him 
from going out. I thought, therefore, that I should not see him, though 
Count Keglovich, who had known me as a child when he was attached 
to his Embassy in Russia, and who now spent every evening with the 
Emperor, told me His Majesty was keen to see me and was wont to say, in 
his impatience: “It would be incredible, absurd, if I missed seeing such a 
historic personage as Princess Dashkova, now that she has come to Vienna 
and that I happen to be there too." 

The Emperor’s First Minister, Prince Kaunitz, left a visiting card at 
my door, something he never did for anyone. This vain man, ready, out¬ 
side his hours of work, to gratify nothing but his own desires, was the 
spoilt darling of the Empress Maria Theresa who was willing to humor 
him because she knew he had no equal for sheer ability and knowledge 
of politics. The Emperor had the greatest regard for him, and he was 
accustomed not to stand on ceremony with anyone. During his stay in 
Vienna Pope Pius VI was invited to dine in Prince Kaunitz's house. The 
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very day of the dinner Prince Kaunitz, unwilling to modify in any way his 
habit of going to his country house for some exercise in the riding school, 
stayed there longer than usual, made the Pope wait and then turned up 
at five o’clock in the afternoon in his riding boots, whip in hand, using it 
to point out to his illustrious guest the pictures he appreciated most. 

I returned his visit, and he invited me to dinner This invitation I ac¬ 
cepted, on condition he did not take offence if, once in his house, I did not 
wait for him beyond four o’clock in the afternoon, after which I should 
leave and have dinner in my own house, for as I never had breakfast I 
could not continue without food till a later hour. 

On the day appointed I went to see the Prince at half-past three and 
found him waiting for me in his drawing-room. I believe, however, he was 
not a little astonished, and even bore me a grudge because I had appointed 
my own time and refused to be at the mercy of his whim regarding the 
dinner hour. 

At table he spoke all the time about my country, and, turning to the 
subject of Peter I, said the Russians were very much in his debt, for he 
was the creator of our nation. I denied the truth of that statement and 
told him it was foreign writers who gave Peter that reputation because 
he had invited several of them to come to his country, and they, out of 
sheer vanity, called him the Creator of Russia, imagining themselves or 
their compatriots to be his partners in the alleged creation of the country. 
Long before Peter I's birth, the Russians had conquered the Kingdoms of 
Kazan, of Astrakhan, and of Siberia. The most warlike of nations, known 
under the name of the Golden Horde (because it possessed great quan¬ 
tities of gold and the weapons of its people were decorated with it) was 
also vanquished by the Russians. Long before Peter i's ancestors had been 
called to the throne the arts had found a home in Russia, and pictures 
which are masterpieces of painting and date back to those distant times 
can still be found in our monasteries. We had historians who left more 
manuscripts than all the rest of Europe put together. 

“Four hundred years ago. Prince," I added, “we had our churches, 
which were covered with mosaics, destroyed by Batyi." 

“Do you count for nothing," replied Prince Kaunitz, “the fact that he 
drew Russia nearer to Europe and that it is only since his day that she has 
become known?" 

“A great Empire, Prince, with all the resources of wealth and power, 
such as Russia possesses, has no need to be drawn nearer to anything. 
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When a body as formidable as my country is well governed, it draws others 
toward itself. If Russia remained unknown till the period you mention, 
you will forgive me. Your Grace, if I conclude that this only proves the 
ignorance or folly of the European countries which remained indifferent 
to the existence of so formidable a Power. And to prove to you that I am 
not in the least prejudiced against the Emperor Pieter I, let me give you 
my sincere opinion of that extraordinary man. He had genius, energy, and 
zeal for improvement, but his total lack of education had left him with 
unbridled passions which completely swayed his reason; quick-tempered, 
brutal, and despotic, he treated all people without distinction as slaves 
who must bear with everything; his ignorance did not allow him to see 
that many reforms introduced by him through violence were being intro¬ 
duced quietly and peacefully by trade, exchange, the passage of time, and 
the example of other nations. He would not have destroyed that priceless 
heritage which was our ancestors’ character if he had not valued for¬ 
eigners so much above Russians; he would not have weakened the power 
of the law and the respect which is due to it if he had not changed laws 
so often, including even his own; he sapped the very foundations of his 
father’s code and decrees and substituted for them a number of despotic 
laws, only to abolish some of them again; he almost entirely abolished the 
freedom and privileges of the gentry as well as of the servants, who had 
a tribunal to which they could apply against persecution; he introduced 
a military form of government which is certainly the most despotic of all 
governments, and the vainglorious ambition to be a creator pushed him 
on toward the building of Petersburg with all haste and with means most 
tyrannical: thousands of workmen perished in that marsh, while he thrust 
upon the nobles the burden of finding and supplying more workmen, and 
forced them to build brick houses for themselves in accordance with ha 
plans, regardless of whether they needed houses in Petersburg or whether 
they did not. That must have been horrible. He had an Admiralty built 
in that town, though the waters of the Neva are so shallow that only 
hulks of warships could be built in the dockyards, to be transported later 
to Kronstadt at the cost of much labor and money. This he should have 
avoided, knowing as he did that even merchant vessels, if they were of any 
size or heavily loaded, did not call at Petersburg. Under Catherine II the 
area of the town has expanded four-fold and official buildings are far more 
magnificent, and all this has been accomplished without any taxation and 
without discontent" 
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I noticed that my words made an impression on Prince Kaunitz. He 
apparently wanted to make me talk, for he said it was pleasant to see a 
monarch work personally and for a long time in a dockyard. 

“I am sure. Your Grace," 1 replied, "you are saying this in jest, for 
you know better than I do that a Sovereign must not spend his time 
performing the work of a simple laborer. Peter I could have engaged not 
only carpenters and shipwrights, but admirals too, had he wished. He 
was failing in his duties and in the important work and cares of State for 
which he was responsible by staying in Saardam, becoming a carpenter 
and mutilating the Russian language with Dutch terms and word-endings 
which invade his edicts and all naval phraseology. There was no necessity 
for him to send his nobles abroad to learn how to be a gardener, a farrier, 
a miner, etc. Any noble would with pleasure have sent three or more of 
his serfs to learn these trades." 

Prince Kaunitz let the matter drop and changed the subject. I was 
much relieved, as it suited me not to have said all I felt regarding Peter I's 
exaggerated reputation. 

Count Keglovich told me that Prince Kaunitz had sent up to the hm- 
peror a little note of our conversation on the very same day on which 
I had dined with him. I replied that I had never had a sufficiently high 
opinion of myself to imagine that my conversation could interest a Min¬ 
ister with so distinguished a mind as Kaunitz, nor serve as entertainment 
for an intelligent and broad-minded Monarch. If I had sharply criticized 
the Prince's ideas it was because 1 loved truth and my country in equal 
measure. 

From that moment Count Keglovich inquired every morning after my 
plans for the day. On the eve of our departure he again urged me to stay a 
few more days in Vienna because the Emperor had not yet quite recovered 
from his illness. I told him I was not traveling for pleasure, but because I 
had, both as mother and as mentor, drawn up a plan; all my movements 
had but one object, which required the service of all my faculties: it was 
the completion of my son’s education. I had written, while still in Italy, to 
His Majesty the King of Prussia, begging him to grant my son permission 
to follow his maneuvers, and he had been graciously pleased to grant it 
to me, so that my time was hmited; that evening, I said, I wanted to visit 
once more the fine natural history collection in the Imperial Gallery, and 
should then have supper at Prince Golitsyn's. I asked him to come, too, 
as that would be the last time I should see him, for I was leaving the 
following morning at crack of dawn. 
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Immediately alter dinner we went to see the Imperial collection, but 
hardly had I begun to examine it when I saw the Emperor come in, wear¬ 
ing a green taffeta shade over his eyes. His Majesty spoke very kindly to 
me and in such a way that, though I felt he was being too flattering and I 
did not deserve all he said, nevertheless I was not abashed. He was kind 
enough to tell me how sorry he was to have missed the pleasure of my 
company and how much he had lost thereby. He spoke with reverence 
of my Sovereign, and the sentiments he expressed in her connection ren¬ 
dered the few hours I spent with him highly enjoyable. 1 Finally, he offered 
me any duplicates I might choose from his gallery, and then took his leave 
saying that, knowing my taste for natural history, he did not want to 
presume any more upon my time. I selected—with great moderation—a 
few specimens from the mines of Hungary and from a number of different 
provinces. 

We supped with our Ambassador and left the following day for Prague, 
where we stopped just enough time to let my son get acquainted with 
the details of the Austrian army in general and obtain information on 
the garrison stationed at Prague, as well as on the town itself, which 
constituted a fortress designed to protect Bohemia. 

I, in the meantime, formed a small collection of petrified wood and of 
a few specimens of marble, obtainable at a very moderate price. 

After that we went to Saxony. I made a halt of a few days at Dres¬ 
den, where Prince Sacken entertained us in magnificent style. We visited 
the wonderful picture gallery several times and found it as inexhaustibly 
interesting as ever. Count Briihl’s gallery of pictures was no longer there; 
it had been bought by Catherine the Great, who loved and encouraged the 
arts and obtained for Russia some masterpieces of painting and sculpture 
such as it never had before. 

The time for the King of Prussia’s reviews and maneuvers was drawing 
near, and I could not stay long in Dresden. We arrived in Berlin, where I 
was treated by the whole Royal Family with the same kindness as before. 

Our Minister had not been transferred elsewhere and we were very 
pleased to see our dear Prince Dolgorukii still at his post. His friendship 
for my children and myself was both sincere and active, and he introduced 
my son to all the Ministers. 

1 To his intimates, iuch aa Kaunitz. the Emperor spoke of Catherine with much leu 
reverence During hn viait to Russia, he laid, he found her m a state of perpetual excite¬ 
ment—“not jtmmt tuiiU *." he called her—and accused her of being interested only in 
heraelf, to the exclusion of everything eke, even of Ruuu—K. F. 
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My son, who was already acquainted with all the Royal Family, went 
to Pbtsdam to be presented by Count Goertz, the Adjutant General, to 
the Great F rederick. Fits Majesty received him graciously, and told him 
he would be delighted to have him at his maneuvers. 

Soon afterward the King came to Berlin and reviewed his troops, 
amounting to 42,000 men, in the park of the city. 

During these military reviews the King never had any ladies presented 
to him. However, he was good enough to express the desire to see me and 
speak to me, and said that if I was curious to see the review in the park, 
the Princess Royal, wife of the Heir Presumptive, would take me there 
and enable His Majesty to meet me. Count Finkenstein was commanded 
to explain to the Princess the day, the time, and the place at which the 
King would come up to me. 

On the morning appointed for the event rightly calculated to flatter 
me, the Princess (since Queen of Prussia) came to fetch me at my hotel. 
What was my surprise when, upon arrival at a certain place in the park, 
the carriage halted and the Princess said: 

“This is where you should alight, my dear Princess. It is here my old 
uncle will come and speak to you; I shall continue the drive as I have no 
desire to see the old monkey." 

To my great joy, as 1 left the carriage, I saw Prince Dolgorukii, who 
had been posted at the same place. Half an hour later the King, without 
dismissing the troops, rode up to me, got off his horse and, hat in hand, 
spoke to me—to the great astonishment of his troops, for never before 
had His Majesty been seen speaking to a woman at a review. 

When the King left me, the Princess came hack to fetch me. The fol¬ 
lowing evening I supped with the Queen, who treated me, like the rest of 
the Royal Family, not only as a distinguished individual, but with affec¬ 
tion as an old and esteemed friend. The Princess Henry said to me during 
supper that history will record me as a person for whose sake the King 
had made an exception to the rule. 

Soon after, my son accompanied the King for the review of troops. I 
was sorry to leave Berlin and hurried so much to catch up with my son 

that my carriage was entering the city gates of-just as the King 

was driving out of it. He waved to me affectionately and said afterward 
to Prince Dolgorukii that it needed all of a mother’s love to be able to 
calculate so exactly and not lose a moment of time for seeing one's son. I 
found him in perfect health, enthusiastic in his admiration for the King, 
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and eager to give their due to Prussian officers whom he was trying to 
get to know. 

After resting that day, we took the route of Koenigsbcrg, where Gen¬ 
eral MoHmdorff assured me that His Majesty had referred to my son as to 
a promising young man who was likely to become a distinguished soldier. 
The King (as I learnt afterward) wrote the same thing to his Minister 
Resident in St. Petersburg. 

After a few days rest, we went to Riga, by way of Memel. The Governor 
General, Browne, prevailed upon me to stay two days in Livonia’s capi¬ 
tal where my father’s name was revered; he had always defended in the 
Senate the privileges of the Livonian nobles, and had always with success 
opposed the ideas of some of his colleagues. He was too enlightened and 
too generous a man to desire, like them, the abolition of the privileges 
confirmed to the Livonian nobles by one after another of our Sovereigns, 
simply because the Russian nobility had themselves been deprived of these 
privileges. Catherine the Great granted them to him and we are now the 
equals of Uvonian nobles who, during the reign of the Empress Elizaveta, 
made him a member of their corporation. 

After leaving Riga, we only stopped at night and arrived at St. Peters¬ 
burg without mishap. 

Thus ended a journey undertaken with modest means and requiring all 
the courage which a mother’s love can give. My son’s education had been 
my dearest aim; I had wanted to preserve his principles intact and keep 
him away from the innumerable temptations which always lie in wait for 
a young man in his own country. After much thought I had decided to 
take him abroad. My choice of country had not been difficult: I believed 
his happiness would best be served by giving him an Elfish education 
and, consequently, that became the goal of my ambitions. The few debts 
that were incurred as a result I had foreseen in advance, and I was only 
too pleased to be able to discharge them by depriving myself of a few 
things and living very economically in the country where 1 wanted to 
bury myself for a few years. This decision made me happy by helping me 
realize all my wishes. 




PART II 




CHAPTER XXI 


I arrived in Petersburg in July 1782, but as 1 had no bouse in town I 
went to live in Kirianovo, my country house two and a half miles away. 
My sister, Madame Polianskaia, and her daughter were the first to come 
and see me. They were practically the only members of my family to be 
in Petersburg. My dear father was in Vladimir of which he was Governor, 
or rather Viceroy, for he ruled over two provinces. Two days after my 
arrival, having learned that Prince Potemkin came daily to visit his niece. 
Countess Skavronskaia, who was recovering horn her confinement in a 
house near mine, I sent my servant with a request for a small favor from 
His Grace. I asked him to send me one of his nephews who would pass 
on to him a message I did not want to entrust to anyone else. The next 
day, while my children and I were out on a visit to Count Panin, Prince 
Potemkin came himself, and 1 was very annoyed at having missed him. 

He sent General Pavel Pbtemkin to sec me the following day. Through 
him I begged the Prince’s services in obtaining Her Majesty’s permission 
to come to Tsarskoe Selo and present my children (for no one was allowed 
there without special permission). I also requested the General to ask his 
uncle whether Field-Marshal Count Rumiantsev's application at the War 
Office to have my son, Prince Dashkov, appointed his A.D.C. had had any 
result; finally I asked him to let me know what rank my son would now 
have. 

Two days later General Pavel Pbtemkin came to tdl me that his uncle 
the Prince had informed Her Majesty of my arrival, that she had been 
pleased to command my presence and that of my children at dinner the 
following Sunday at Tsarskoe Selo, and that I should there hear from 
Prince Potemkin all the particulars regarding my son. 
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Count Mikhail Vorontsos, Grand Chancellor, uncle oj Princess Dashkova 
(From a miniature by an unknorm artist) 


I was uruhlr to take advantage of the Empress's gracious permission, 
for on the very eve of that day my son had a violent attack of fever and 
was delirious all night. Distracted with worry, fearing for his life, I forgot 
that I had rheumatism in the knees and stayed by his bedside all night 
in my bare feet. All I could bring myself to do w as to see General Pavel 
Potemkin, and then only because it was in connection with the Empress 
and because I thought I might learn something w ith regard to my son's 
promotion. I did not want to receive or see anyone apart from my sister, 
Madame PoJianskaia. On the fourth day of his illness. Dr. Rogerson, that 
good, and indeed, excellent doctor, declared my son to be out of danger. 
That very night my own rheumatic pains began, this time in my intestines, 
and I was in real danger until saved by the skill of Dr. Rogerson. As he 
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went to Tsarskoe Selo every Sunday t asked him to inform Her Majesty 
of my son's and my own state of health which prevented me from taking 
advantage of Her Majesty's gracious permission to let me pay my respects 
and present my children to her. My convalescence dragged on for over a 
fortnight and was made painful by spasms in the stomach and by fits of 
vomiting that continued to recur, even though less frequently, 1 bore my 
sufferings all the more impatiently as my sickness delayed my journey to 
Tsarskoe Selo and, therefore, the advancement and promotion of my son, 
who had completely recovered. 

When at last I went to Tsarskoe Selo it cost me the greatest possible 
effort. I was still very weak, and whenever the carriage gave a particularly 
nasty jolt the pain made me break into a cold sweat I would then halt the 
carriage to recover my breath. What will not a mother’s love accomplish! 

We arrived at Tsarskoe Selo just before Mass, and as Her Majesty was 
passing on her way to church through the Assembly Hall where I was 
standing, I came forward to meet her, or rather she approached me first, 
said kind things to me and expressed her pleasure at seeing me back. As 
lady-in-waiting I was able to present my daughter myself, while the Court 
Chamberlain performed that service for my son. Although the pleasure 
of seeing Her Majesty and her gracious welcome made my spirits rise and 
caused me to forget that I was only just beginning to convalesce, I was 
still too weak to keep up with the Empress on her way to the Chapel 
(which, indeed, was at the other end of the Palace). She was therefore 
good enough to walk slowly for my sake and sometimes to stop in order 
to speak to me. As we left the Chapel I felt extremely tired and even less 
able to keep up with Her Majesty, so that we became separated by the 
whole length of a room. I therefore asked those of her suite who were 
too polite to pass me, to go ahead and not bother about me. 

When 1 reached the Grand Hall Prince Potemkin came up to me and 
asked me what rank my son now held in the army, and what it was I 
desired done for him. I replied that the Empress knew herself what I 
desired. “As to his rank,’' I said, "you. Prince, as Minister of War ought 
to know what it is better than I. It is twelve years since he has received 
Her Majesty’s commission as ensign in the regiment of Cuirassiers, with 
order to promote him when his turn came, but I do not know whether 
he has been. Field-Marshal Count Rumiantsev has asked the War Office 
to appoint my son his A.D.C. Has this been done or not? That, too, I have 
been kept in ignorance of." 

The Prince took leave of me and I was a little worried to learn that 
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he immediately left for town. The Grand Marshal of the Court then ap¬ 
proached me to say that Her Majesty commanded that my children and 
I should dine with her. Since Peter I had introduced an entirely German 
etiquette according to which privileges were granted or withheld depend¬ 
ing on military rank, it never entered my head that my son, as ensign in 
the army, could have the honor of dining with his Sovereign. (I discovered 
afterward that the Grand Marshal had asked the Empress what he should 
do about Prince Dashkov, and she had replied: “He will certainly dine 
with me.") 

In order to rest a little, 1 remained in the room next to that in which 
Her Majesty played chess before dinner. As she crossed the room on her 
way to dinner she came up to me and said in a very loud voice, apparently 
so that everyone there should hear her: 
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“I wanted your son to rrmain ensign for just today and have dinner with 
me to prove that I shall always nuke a distinction between your children 
and others ” These few words deeply touched me. Indeed, no one but her 
could, with so much subtlety and tact, have turned the forgetfulness of a 
promise into such a flattering compliment. 

At table I was placed next to her. She devoted all her attention to me 
and spoke to me throughout the whole dinner. I felt well and strong, 
but could eat nothing, which she noticed and said: “A room has been 
prepared for you, so you can rest there." 

After dinner, I took advantage of the solicitude thus shown to me and 
which I deeply appreciated. 

I accompanied the Empress during her evening walk. She was kind 
enough to slacken her usual pace and occasionally to stop and make me 
sit beside her. As soon as the walk was over 1 went back to town, as 1 was 
afraid of falling ill at Tsarskoe Sclo. The following day, I received by Her 
Majesty’s command a copy of the order with my son’s promotion to the 
rank of junior captain in the Semenovski Guards, which was equivalent 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. My son and I were overjoyed. 

I remained ill and weak for some time, but the good weather and the 
peace of mind which was now mine restored me to health sooner than I 
had expected. 

The Court came back to town earlier than usual. 1 went to thank the 
Empress for my son’s promotion and was kindly received. She invited me 
to come and sec the play at the Hermitage, to which very few people 
were allowed, as the new apartments bearing the same name were not 
yet finished and the theater which formed part of them was small. 

The following day my children and I dined with Count Panin, the First 
Minister, the short distance separating his estate from mine permitting 
me to make that journey. After dinner, Prince Potemkin’s A.D.C. brought 
me a letter in which he informed me, in accordance with the Empress’s 
instructions, that she had made it a rule never again to give away any 
Crown lands, but desired me to find a suitable piece of land for which she 
would pay the price. 

I informed the Prince how appreciative and grateful I was and yet how 
unwilling to make the choice myself; 1 should be perfectly well pleased 
with anything Her Majesty thought fit to give me. Two days later I re¬ 
ceived another letter from the Prince, informing me that the Empress 
had not restricted her freedom of action in respect of Crown lands in 
Belorussia, that, on the contrary, she wanted them to belong to, and be 
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administered by, Russian gentry, that if 1 wished to own property there, 
some land was not yet disposed of by Her Majesty and finally, that he 
advised me to choose a piece of land there as it was more productive than 
in Russia proper. I replied that my sole objection to landed property in 
Bclorussia was my firm conviction that if members of the gentry who had 
owned serfs for centuries became responsible to the Government for their 
administration, I should feel the weight of that responsibility all the more 
for having incurred it in consequence of my Sovereign's favor. 1 said that 
I had supervised my children's property for about twenty years, and had 
had the satisfaction of seeing that my administration had rendered the 
peasants more industrious, richer, and happier than they had ever been 
before, and that I should continue to be guided by these principles; but 
that I would not be able to have the consolation of expecting an equal 
success with peasants who were half Polish and half Jewish and of whose 
customs and language I was quite ignorant. 

A few more letters passed between the Prince and me on this subject, 
and I put an end to the correspondence by declaring that 1 should regard 
any piece of land Her Majesty was pleased to give me as an unexpected 
kindness. 

Some days later 1 received a letter from the Empress's First Secretary, 
Count Bezborodko, enclosing a copy of the order by virtue of which the 
Empress granted me the village of Krugloc and the surrounding land, 
inhabited by 2,$oo peasants. The estate had belonged in the past to the 
Hetman Oginski and covered a very considerable area, extending over 
both banks of the Drutsa. At the first partition of Poland the river Dru- 
tsa marked the boundary of the old provinces of Great Russia. Most of 
Oginski’s domain, therefore, his forests, several villages and hamlets, had 
remained in Poland, for they were on the bank of the river, but it was not 
considered fitting to say all this to Her Majesty. She remained convinced 
that the whole of the Krugloc district was my property and that she had 
presented me with a gift in no way inferior to those she had already made 
to her Ministers and several nobles. 

I made the journey to town to thank the Empress, and I have often 
since, now that I know Krugloc, recalled her words on that occasion, 
when she said she was very pleased to have given me such a large estate 
which the ungrateful Oginski had not deserved to own. (Oginski had been 
a declared enemy of Russia, had even undertaken hostile action against 
her, and although under great obligation to the Empress, had refused to 
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swear the oath of allegiance as a Russian subject in so far as his lands in 
Belorussia were concerned.) 

I was truly amazed the following year when I visited Krugloe and saw 
the peasants, scarcely human to look at, filthy, idle, poor, and yet com¬ 
pletely addicted to drink. There was not even enough wood for fuel, and 
in order to obtain some for the little distillery, there was nothing for it but 
to have recourse to the neighboring landowner. There was no waterway 
to transport such goods as there might be, only one cow for about ten 
persons of both sexes, and one horse for every five peasants. Besides, the 
population, including newly bom infants, was 167 short of the estimated 
2 ,$oo, which proves the negligence of Crown property supervisors who 
allow every kind of abuse for money and think only of taking what they 
can. This is why the most wretched of all peasants are those that belong 
to the Sovereign. 

I had the right, without involving the Empress in any trouble, to apply 
to the Senate to make good the number of peasants specified in the decree 
by which Her Majesty had made her gift to me. But I did nothing, 1 kept 
silent, and for two years I invested what, for me, was considerable capital, 
to improve the property . 1 

The Marshal of the Court signified to me Her Majesty’s pleasure that 
I should attend the concerts which were given in her private apartments 
and to which no one, not even her ladies-in-waiting, had access save by 
special permission. I mention this to show that everything that could give 
rise to envy and was of no real value was lavished on me at the time. 
This sort of thing always makes many enemies for one at Court, yet my 
fortune was always less than modest. 

I went to one of these conc e r ts the following day and as soon as the 
Empress caught sight of me she came up to me and said: “Why, you have 
come all by yourself!” I did not grasp the meaning of that remark until 
she said: “Your children are not with you, and I do not want you to be 
bored here.” Words which failed me at first because I did not understand 

• This is not quite true. Princes Dashkova did not keep silent cither about her “misamg" 
peasants or about Krugloe’« unfavorable situation She wrote to Potemkin suggesting that 
he should take Krugloe for himself, and obtain for her the grant of another property 
(Averchino) in central Russia, where she would have even more peasants than stipulated 
in the original deed of gift. She was, she said, ready to pay in cash for any labor force 
received over and above her due.—K. F. 
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the Empress’s remark came hack to me and I thanked her with a sincerity 
of emotion which did not escape her. 

I did not have a house in Petersburg, and, in order to economize on 
my own expenditure and be able to give my son all the money he needed, 
I spent as much time as possible in the country and thus avoided paying 
rent. One day, Her Majesty asked me if I was living in my country place. 
On my replying to her in the affirmative, she said it was dangerous for my 
health to stay in late autumn in a house which she knew to have already 
been damaged by the widespread floods that had occurred before my 
return to Russia. And she added that if she could say so without offense, 
my land was a marsh which would aggravate my rheumatism, and if it had 
not been for her decision to let me make my own choice she would have 
bought for me the house of the Duchess of Courland. “Pray go and see if 
it suits you," she said then, "and let the price of it be charged to me." 

1 told Her Majesty how grateful I was and promised to have a look at a 
few houses in the course of the week, without revealing my intention of 
buying one for fear of an increase in the price. I saw the Duchess’s house 
and that of Madame Neledinskaia. The first was the bigger of the two and 
situated in a better street, all the apartments were richly and elaborately 
furnished and its price was 58,000 roubles. The second was on the Moika, 
it was more simply furnished and cost only 40,000 roubles. I decided on 
that one and requested Madame Neledinskaia to give me a week in which 
to tell her definitely whether I was buying or not, and asked her to make 
an inventory of the furniture, none of which I hoped she would afterward 
remove. She promised this to me. 

At the end of the stipulated period, I came back to find to my amaze¬ 
ment that Madame Neledinskaia had already moved and that almost all the 
furniture had disappeared. I asked a servant—the only human being left 
in the house—for the inventory of the furniture, but he replied that none 
had been made. 1 was indignant at this behavior of which I should never 
have suspected Madame Neledinskaia, and having learned from Prince 
Golitsyn that he had seen her from his windows all that week busily trans¬ 
porting her furniture into the house she had rented, I resolved to bear the 
unpleasant consequences of my own good faith without noising it abroad 
or letting the public into my confidence with regard to my simplicity and 
the deceitful conduct of that lady. I merely sent her word that as she 
had broken the terms of our agreement, I no longer considered myself 
under an obligation to buy her house, but as she had left it and had rented 
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another, I should take hers for a year at a rent of 4,000 roubles, which she 
would never have received from anyone eke. 

In any case, I intended availing myself of Prince Potemkin’s services 
to petition Her Majesty that instead of presenting me with a house, she 
should grant me a favor which I had more at heart: the appointment of my 
sister Poiianskaia’s daughter as maid-of-honor. My sister ardently desired 
this, particularly since a certain person who had promised it to her had 
instead employed all his influence to obtain this distinction for one of his 
sisters-in-law. 

When I saw the Hmprrss again she asked me if I had made the choice 
of a house. “I have rented one," I answered. “And why not buy it, then?" 
retorted the Empress. “Because," I said laughing, “the purchase of a house 
is as serious a matter as the choice of a husband; one must think it over 
not once but many times.” 

The whole thing gave me a lot of private satisfaction and I thought I 
had the right to be pleased with myself, even though I was plied with 
ceaseless questions: how was I duped by Madame Nclcdinskaia? Why did I 
not buy a house?—for it was common knowledge by then that any house 
I should want to buy would be paid for out of the Empress's privy purse. 
Someone I do not want to name said to me in the course of a very sincere 
conversation: 

“If you hesitate to accept the offer of a house you will perhaps be duped 
by the Court as you have been by Madame Neledinskaia; few people know 
your motives, fewer still will be able to understand them." 

In reply I quoted a certain stupid German baron who insisted on 
speaking French though he knew it very badly; when told that he was 
unintelligible in that language, his answer was always the same: “What do 
I care! / <un perfect}/ intelligible to n/teff ” 

“This," I said, “will invariably be my answer to any such comment," 
and it was a comment that annoyed me all the more in that some people 
wanted to lend it a point of irony. 



CHAPTER XXII 




T 

A he time was approaching when I would settle in town, and I soon 
found on closer inspection that I had lost nothing in not buying the house. 

Life was proceeding calmly and I had no worries. Prince Potemkin 
promised that my wishes with regard to my niece. Miss Pblianskaia, would 
be granted, and urged me to buy a house without delay as Her Majesty 
might conclude that I was not intending to stay in Petersburg. I therefore 
went to see the house of the Court banker Fredericks, lately deceased, 
and settled for it with the widow at the price of )o,ooo roubles. 

When I asked the Empress for permission to buy it, she replied that 
she had long ago given orders to pay the price of any house I might buy 
out of her privy purse. To do her justice, she wished my choice had been 
more magnificent, and so she asked me why I preferred my new house to 
that of the Duchess of Courland which she had offered to me. 

Fearing that my scruples of conscience might be taken for misplaced 
affectation, I told the Empress that Frederick's house was situated on the 
English Quay where I was bom, and that as Her Majrsty had made my 
life worthwhile, I had chosen that quarter of the town to live in. 

On that occasion I was indeed dupe of my own conscientious scruples; 
for the house I bought had no furniture at all, and though I saved Her 
Majesty's privy purse half the expense the Empress would have incurred 
on my behalf if 1 had bought the house she had offered, I did not want 
to utter a word about the furniture that had to be bought. The furniture 
I chose was of the simplest kind though clean, and consisted only of the 
most indispensable pieces, but even so 1 added j,ooo roubles to my debts. 
However, as it was neither the first time nor the last that I was dupe of 
my own disinterestedness, I made up my mind to say nothing about it. 
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Soon after, Prince Potemkin, as friendly and considerate as ever, told 
me that Her Majesty had heard of my debts and not only wanted to pay 
them, but fearing that I should incur some again, intended to have my 
house in Moscow rebuilt and furnished at her own expense. 

I earnestly entreated the Prince to dissuade the Empress from doing 
this, but rather to remind her of the wish I had most at heart and one I 
had taken the liberty of confiding to her, regarding my niece. Miss Polian- 
skaia. I saw my sister every day, 1 told him; she was greatly depressed, and 
no amount of favors from Her Majesty could efface my feelings of being 
at least partly responsible for her downfall in 1762. 

The affair dragged on. At last, on 24 November—the Empress’s name- 
day and mine—after a grand ball given in the Palace, I did not go to 
the Empress’s private apartments to finish off the evening, but instead, 
on seeing one of Prince Potemkin’s A.D.C.S, begged him go and tell the 
Prince that I should not move from where I was without a present from 
him first, in the shape of a copy of the decree I had been waiting for 
for so long, making my niece maid-of-honor. I think that those who still 
remained in the ballroom were very surprised to see me there after the 
Court had retired, and had they known the reason for it (or the conse¬ 
quence) they would once again have dubbed me “dupe.” For this is what 
resulted of the compromise I offered in exchange for the fulfilment of my 
sister’s wish: my house in Moscow was not built at Her Majesty's expense, 
neither were my debts paid, and when I wanted to leave Petersburg I sold 
my Petersburg house to pay my debt to the bank. However, I never felt 
sorry for what I had done for my sister. 

A long hour passed. At last I saw the A.D.C. holding a paper in his 
hand, and I could hardly contain myself when I read that my niece had 
at last been made maid-of-honor. 1 went off like a streak of lightning 
to rejoin my sister who, I knew, was having supper with a Vorontsov 
cousin of ours, and had the pleasure of seeing her in a perfect ecstasy of 
delight at the good news I brought her. 1 was also most happy- at having 
accomplished what she wanted more than anything in the world. 

The following month a ball was given at the Court, 1 forget on what 
occasion. After making her usual round of ladies-in-waiting and foreign 
Ministers, in the course of which she had a word for each one of them, 
the Empress came back to me and said: 

“I should like to speak to you.” 

“I am always ready to listen to Your Majesty with the greatest respect.” 

“I cannot do so now,” she said, to which I replied: 
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“At any time and wherever you may desire it. Ma’am." 

She left me, to speak once more to some of the foreign Ministers who 
were standing at the other end of the room, and then, as she stopped in 
the middle of a small circle between the two rows of guests, she ca ught 
my eye and made a sign for me to come up. I had the impression of 
falling from the clouds when Her Majesty said she had the intention of 
suggesting I should accept the appointment of Director of the Academy 
of Sciences. I was struck dumb with astonishment, and the Empress had 
time to tell me several very Battering things which she thought would 
induce me to accept her proposal. 

“No, Ma’am," I said, “I cannot accept any office which is beyond my 
capacities. If Your Majesty were not making fun of me, I should tell you 
that my affection for you, among many other reasons, does not allow me 
to risk making myself ridiculous and bringing discredit on you for making 
such a choice." 

To conquer my scruples, the Empress even affected to see in my un¬ 
willingness to conform to her wishes a lack of attachment to her person. 

All those who have had the honor of approaching Her Majesty know 
that she had all the eloquence, grace, and tact necessary to convince 
people or win them over. There was no need for her to exercise any of 
these qualities for my sake, because my attachment to her, as firm as it 
was disinterested, impelled me to obey her in everything that did not go 
against my principles. 

Anyway, she had no success that time. “Put me at the head of your 
washerwomen,” I said to her, “and you will see with what zeal I shall 
serve you." 

“Now it is you making fun of me, suggesting an occupation so unworthy 
of you!" 

“Your Majesty thinks she knows me, and yet you are not aware that 
I have enough pride in me to imagine that any employment you might 
grant me would gain in dignity by my acceptance of it. As soon as I am 
at the head of your washerwomen this will become a great Court office 
which everyone will envy me. I have no idea how to do the laundry, but 
the mistakes that I shall make as a result of my ignorance will be of no 
consequence, while the faults committed by the Director of the Academy 
of Sciences will all be serious and will bring discredit on the Sovereign 
who has selected him." 

Her Majesty again waved aside my objection and bade me remember 
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those who had tilled that office; their abilities, she said, were far below 
mine. 

“All the worse for those," I replied, “who had so little respect for them¬ 
selves that they could assume duties they were incapable of performing." 

“Well, then," she said, “let us leave it at that—everyone is looking at 
us. As to your refusal, it has only confirmed my opinion that 1 could not 
have made a better choice." 

This conversation threw me into a fever, and my face must have be¬ 
trayed the utmost agitation, for the expression of the ladies among whom 
I resumed my place could not conceal the satisfaction they felt at witness¬ 
ing what they thought had been a disagreeable scene for me. Countess 
Matiushluna, who was forever asking questions, wanted to know the 
significance of my long private conversation with Her Majesty. 

“You see me. Madam, in a state of great agitation," I replied, “but it is 
the Empress’s kindness and her excessively high opinion of me that are 
the cause of it." 

1 ardently longed for the ball to be over in order to be able to write to 
Her Majesty that same evening and suggest to her even stronger reasons 
for my refusal. As soon as I was back at home I wrote a letter which might 
have angered any other Sovereign, for in it I took the liberty of saying that 
the private life of monarchs sometimes escaped the attention of history, 
but never their bad or harmful nominations for public office; that God 
himself, by creating me a woman, had exempted me from accepting the 
employment of a Director of an Academy of Sciences; that I was aware 
of my own ignorance, and that I had never desired to be a member of 
a learned Society, not even of the Arcadian Academy in Rome, though I 
could have bought the honor for a few ducats. 

When I finished my letter it was nearly midnight and too late to send 
it to Her Majesty. But being eager to get rid of the whole business and to 
prevail upon the Empress to abandon a project which seemed to me quite 
literally absurd, I went to see Prince Potemkin, the threshold of whose 
house I had never crossed before. 

I sent in my name, and a message to say that I wanted to see him even if 
he were in bed, to speak to him of something which was very important 
to me. 

As a matter of fact. Prince Potemkin really had gone to bed. I told 
him of what had just passed between the Empress and me, to which he 
replied that he had heard about it already from Her Majesty, who had set 
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her heart on entrusting me with the administration of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

“But,” I exclaimed, *1 do not want to accept this office, and should 
fail to do justice to myself if I did accept it Here is the letter I wrote to 
her—read it, Prince; I shall then seal it and leave it with you so that you 
can let the Empress have it in the morning as soon as she is awake." 

Prince Potemkin read the letter and . .. tore it to pieces: “How dare 
you. Sir," I cried in utter amazement and rage." How dare you tear up my 
letter to the Empress?" 

“Listen to what I have to say, Princess, before you lose your temper," he 
replied. “You are very attached to Her Majesty; no one doubts that. Why 
then do you want to offend and distress her?—for I have already told you 
she has been thinking of nothing else these last two days. However, if you 
really persist in your refusal—here is a pen; all you have to do. Princess, 
is to give yourself the not very serious trouble of writing another letter. I 
am speaking to you as a man who has your interests at heart and I must 
tell you, too, that the Empress considers this appointment as the best 
means of securing your companionship and keeping you in Petersburg. 
She is bored by the fools who surround her" 

I was no longer angry with the Prince, for it is not a feeling that lasts 
any length of time with me. I told him I would write a more restrained 
letter which I would give to my footman to deliver to one of Her Maj¬ 
esty’s palace servants so that she could see it in the morning. But 1 begged 
him to second me in my attempts to prevail on the (impress to dismiss 
this nonsensical idea from her mind. As I took leave of him I repeated 
once again to the Prince that I hoped he would continue to give me his 
support 

My agitation was such that I did not even bother to change when 
I reached home, but began immediately to write, and remained in my 
Court dress till the morning, writing and turning over in my mind the 
events of the previous day. 

At seven o'clock I sent my servant and received in reply a note from 
the Empress in which she said that I was a very early riser and added 
many kind and Battering thirds, but affected not to see a refusal in what 
I had written to her. 

I .ate in the afternoon I received a letter from Count Bezborodko, en¬ 
closing the copy of a Decree which had already been sent up to the 
Senate and by virtue of which 1 was appointed Director of the Academy 
of Sciences. At the same time the Decree dissolved the Commission set 
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up some time previously to administer the Academy on the requisition of 
the professors and other members of it, after the complaints made against 
Mr. Domashnev. 

I felt nothing but consternation and confusion at the receipt of this 
document. I gave orders not to let anyone into the house, and, as I 
paced up and down my drawing room, I ruminated on all the embar¬ 
rassment that the appointment would cause me and the degree to which 
is would tax my strength Worse—I foresaw that it would continually 
create misunderstandings between me and the Empress. 

Count Bezborodko’s letter also contained the following words: 

“Her Majesty has commanded me to tell you. Madam, that you may 
always discuss with her any business relating to the Departments placed 
under your direction, and that she will always be ready to remove all 
difficulties you may encounter." 

Here I was, then, harnessed to the plough which, broken-down as it 
was, became my responsibility, without even the assistance of the Com¬ 
mission I have just mentioned. I took it upon myself to send the Chancel¬ 
lery of the Academy a copy of the Decree, together with a behest that the 
Commission should remain in force for two days more and that I should 
be furnished with information on the various branches of the establish¬ 
ment and on the functioning of the printing office and works, and so on, 
as well as with the names of the custodians of the different collections, 
library superintendents, and so on, and that the heads of some of these 
branches should the very next day submit a report to me on the nature of 
their duties and on their respective branches. At the same time I begged 
the Commission to let me have all available details concerning the duties 
of a Director so that I should be perfectly familiar with mine before I 
began to act even in the merest details; and finally I begged these gentle¬ 
men to believe, and to assure their colleagues, that one of the duties I had 
prescribed to myself was to have for them every consideration that their 
knowledge and their talents deserved. 

I flattered myself that I should thereby avoid making initial blunders. 

The following morning I attended the Empress's toilet, during which 
her secretaries and the chiefs of various Departments were assembled in 
order to receive Her Majesty’s orders. I was surprised to find Mr. Domash¬ 
nev among them. He accosted me to tell me, among other things, that he 
was ready to enlighten me on the nature of my duties. Amazed at his pre¬ 
sumption, I told him as politely as I could that I had made it my rule for 
the future to watch over the interests and the well-being of the Academy, 
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that I should treat its members with perfect impartiality, showing them 
esteem and consideration in accordance with their talents, and that for 
the rest my ignorance was so complete that I should have recourse to the 
wisdom of Her Majesty, who had promised to give me the benefit of her 
guidance. 

Just as he was beginning to answer something or other, the Empress 
half-opened the door, but on seeing us, quickly shut it again and rang 
her bell. A footman ran in and came back to tell me that Her Majesty 
commanded my presence in her room. 

“It gives me great pleasure to see you. Madam," said the Empress to 
me. “Tell me, pray, what could that brute Domashnev have been saying 
to you?" 

“He was instructing me. Ma’am ” I replied, “in the way I should behave 
in an office I am assuming in which, though I may take greater care than 
he that my integrity be not questioned, yet I shall no doubt be more igno¬ 
rant than he is. I do not know," I continued, “whether I should thank Your 
Majesty for this apparent proof of your high opinion of me or whether I 
should condole with you on the extraordinary step you have just taken in 
making me Monsieur le Directeur of an Academy of Sciences." 

Her Majesty assured me that she was not only pleased, but proud, to 
have made that choice. 

“This is very flattering, Ma’am," I said, “but you will soon tire of leading 
the blind, for indeed I shall be an ignoramus at the head of Science." 

“Enough," said Her Majesty. “Do not mock me any more. And I hope 
this is the last time you have spoken to me like this.” 

As I came out of the Empress’s room I met the Marshal of the Court, 
who told me that he had last night been commanded by Her Majesty— 
in case I came that morning—to invite me to dinner at her private table 
and to inform me that thenceforth I could dine at her table whenever I 
wanted; I should, however, always consult my own convenience, but it 
would give her great pleasure whenever I came. 

I received many compliments on the proof Her Majesty had just shown 
me of her high favor and consideration by placing me at the head of so 
important a Department; others, on seeing me look rather sad, were suf¬ 
ficiently discreet not to embarrass me with their congratulations. But all 
generally felt jealous, all the more so as my somewhat awkward behavior 
at Court made them regard me as a very minor figure. 

Early next morning, which was a Sunday, I received the visit of all the 
professors, officers, and servants of the Academy. I told them that I should 
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visit the Academy the following day, and if they had any business to dis¬ 
cuss with me I begged them to come to my room at any hour convenient 
to them without waiting to be announced. 

I spent the evening reading the reports which had been presented to 
me and trying to make myself familiar with the labyrinth into which I 
was about to venture, for I was entirely convinced that my slightest mis¬ 
take would become known and criticized. I tried, too, not to forget the 
names of the most important inspectors and officers of the Academy, and 
the following day, before going there, I paid a visit to the great Euler. I 
say “great" because he was, without any doubt, the greatest geometrician 
and mathematician of his age. besides being familiar with every branch of 
science; his industry was such that even after he had lost his sight he con¬ 
tinued his researches and made discoveries, dictating his work to Mr. Fuss, 
who was married to his granddaughter. He left behind him a great deal 
of material that went to enrich the publications of the Academy for many 
years after his death. Disgusted, like everyone else, with Domashncv’s 
behavior, he no longer attended the Academy and took no interest in its 
proceedings, apart from signing an occasional protest in common with 
the other members and even writing directly to Her Majesty whenever 
the great Domashnev took it into his head to launch into some ruinous 
undertaking. 

I begged him to accompany me to the Academy at least this once, 
addii^ that I did not claim he should bother to attend it in future, but 
that as this would be my first appearance at a sitting of a scientific body, 
I wanted to be introduced by him. He seemed Battered by my great con¬ 
sideration for him. We had known each other for a long time, and I may 
venture to say that he had considerable regard for me ever since I was a 
very young girl, some fifteen years before I assumed the Directorship of 
the Academy. 

He came with me in my carriage, to which I also invited his son. 
Permanent Secretary of the Academic Sittings, as well as his grandson, 
Mr. Fuss, who, since the great man was blind, had the task of guiding his 
steps. 

As I entered the Conference Hall, I said to the professors and other 
members there assembled that though I was an ignorant person myself, I 
wanted to mark my respect for science and could find no more solemn 
and impressive a way of doing it than by being introduced by Mr. Euler. I 
spoke these few words before sitting down and noticed that the Professor 
of Allegory, Mr. Stahl in, had taken his place next to the Director’s chair. 
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Mr. Stihlin had received that appellation—God knows why—in the 
reign of Peter III, together with the rank of State Councillor, equivalent 
to a major-general, and claimed for that reason to be second in impor¬ 
tance only to myself. In fact, his rank was as allegorical as his science and, 
indeed, the whole of his personality. I therefore turned to Mr. Euler and 
told him to sit down wherever he thought fit, for any place he occupied 
would always be the first His son and grandson were not alone in showing 
appreciation and pleasure at my remark, for the eyes of the professors, 
who all had the highest respect for the venerable old man, were filled 
with tears. 

From the Academicians I passed to the Chancellery, which dealt with 
all administrative and financial matters and where the various officials 
were assembled. I told them the idea was current among the general pub¬ 
lic that peculation had been rife under the former Director and that the 
Academy not only lacked funds but was heavily in debt; that henceforth 
the common duty of us all would be to redress these abuses, the shortest 
and most efficient method of achieving this being to squander nothing 
and stop all misappropriations; that I, for one, was determined not to 
enrich myself at the Academy's expense, and should therefore not allow 
my subordinates to do so; that it would thus be best for each of us to 
resolve to do nothing for the sake of personal gain, and that if we held 
fast to that principle I should be in the position to reward the zeal and 
raise the salary of those who deserved it. 

The Bulletins, which had formerly been published in two quarto-sized 
volumes every year, were then reduced to one volume, till finally their 
publication was suspended altogether for want of type; the printing works 
was in utter confusion and lacked everything. Very soon I put it into shape 
again, acquired fine type and had two volumes of the Bulletins published 
containing for the most part articles supplied by Mr. Euler. 

Prince Viazemskii, as Minister of Justice, asked Her Majesty whether 
he should have me sworn in, as was customary when taking employment 
under the Crown. 

“Unquestionably,” replied the Empress, “for I have never made a secret 
of Princess Dashkova's appointment to the Directorship of the Academy; 
true enough, I have no need for fresh assurances of her loyalty to me 
and the country, but the ceremony would give me pleasure because her 
appointment would thereby gain in sanction and publicity.” 

Prince Viazemskii, therefore, sent a message to me by his first secretary 
that he would expect me the following day in the Senate where I had to 
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be sworn in. I felt embarrassed but could not avoid doing what had to 
be done by everyone—from the highest to the lowest employee in the 
service of the Crown. 

The next day I went to the Senate at the appointed time, and having to 
pass, on my way to the Chapel, through the Chamber where the Senators 
had their sittings, I saw them all assembled there. They rose from their 
seats, and some whom 1 knew better than the rest came up to me. 

“You are," I said to them, “surely as surprised as I am myself at seeing 
me come here to swear an oath of loyalty to Her Majesty whose very 
name has for long been engraved on my heart. But one must obey, and not 
believe oneself exempt from a duty prescribed for all. To this is due this 
unusual event—the appearance of a woman in your august sanctuary." 

As soon as the ceremony was over (during which my shyness, as always 
on special occasions, did not fail to make me feel embarrassed to the point 
of spasms and cold sweat), I hastened to beg the Minister of Justice to 
furnish me with all the documents which the Chancellery of the Academy 
had lodged with the Senate relative to the general feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the former Director and certain of his activities, as well as with the 
explanations and justifications offered by him. He promised to send them 
to me the same day, and it was by reading them that I was able to form 
an idea, however partial, of the task I should have to fulfill. 

The Academy had two funds which had to be shown separately in 
the account books—one known as the Administrative Fund and another 
called the State Fund. Both were more or less empty, and I had great 
difficulty in keeping the two separate. There were debts to booksellers 
in Russia, Paris, and Holland, and as I did not want to ask Her Majesty 
for money, I reduced the price of books printed at the Academy by thirty 
percent and thus in a short time established a brisk trade in them. 1 used 
the money obtained in this way to pay off the Academy’s debts and was 
soon able to make good the arrears of the State Fund which was in the 
hands of the State Treasurer, the above-mentioned Prince Viazemskii. The 
Administrative Fund was wholly the responsibility of the Director, being, 
so to speak, his own creation used in special circumstances, for example 
for the payment of bonuses and the making of purchases not provided 
for by the original charter of the Academy. Besides, the money of the 
Administrative Fund served to cover the deficit of the State Fund, itself 
the natural result of the rise of prices over the years. 

I found only seventeen pupils in the school, and twenty-one young 
artisans who were being educated and trained at the Academy's expense. 
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I raised the number of the former to fifty, and of the Utter to forty. I 
had the satisfaction of retaining Mr. Fuss, who had wanted to leave the 
Academy, and I doubled his salary as well as that of Mr. Georgi. 

The following year I raised the stipends of all the professors and I 
established three courses of lectures—on Mathematics, Geometry, and 
Natural History—which had to be given free of charge and in Russian by 
native professors. These were paid 200 roubles out of the Administrative 
Fund at the end of each course. I often attended these lectures myself and 
had the satisfaction of seeing children of impoverished Russian gentry and 
young subalterns in the Guards derive benefit from them. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

f/TVl 

infra 


^^/nter was almost over when Prince Potemkin left for the Army. My 
son, whom the Prince both liked and esteemed, accompanied him and 
even traveled in the same coach. When passing through Belorussia the 
Prince deviated from his route in order to see for himself and form his 
own opinion of Krugloc, which some considered would make my fortune, 
while others set rather a low value on it. From there he wrote to me an 
encouraging letter, assuring me that the estate could with time be made 
to yield more than it did. He had given, he said, instructions to Brigadier 
Bauer, who was administering some lands of his adjoining mine, to intro¬ 
duce better order in Krugloe than there had been under the overseers of 
the Crown and to do all he could to increase the revenues of the property, 
both on his own initiative and on written instructions from me. 

“Besides,” wrote the Prince, “there is a large village there bearing 
your name (Dashkovo), which you could have in compensation for the 
deficiency in the number of peasants stipulated in the deed of gift." 

In fact, it would have been easy to obtain that piece of property for me 
as the Kang of Poland, from a sense of obligation to my late husband, could 
without any difficulties have come to an arrangement with his sister who 
was its present owner and the nobleman who was heir to it, both of them 
being completely indiiTerent about it. But Prince Potemkin would never 
agree to my writing to the King or to Count Stackelberg, our Ambassa¬ 
dor in Poland, as he wished to arrange it all himself. However, I never 
obtained Dashkovo nor anything else to compensate me for my losses at 
Krugloe. 

The separation from my son was, of course, a source of great grief 
to me. I could not become accustomed to his absence, but my life had 
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been spent in constant sacrifice of my own wishes and pleasures for the 
sake of my children, and I agreed to his departure for the Army because 
this was useful for his career and because the military profession which 
he had chosen for himself made it essential. He wrote frequent letters 
to me, and was shown particular favor by Prince Potemkin, to the great 
astonishment of all who knew the casual attitude which that spoiled child 
of fortune usually had to people. I was, therefore, fairly free from worry, 
though tired and annoyed by various details of Academic administration 
and particularly by my endeavors to find some means to stop the wasteful 
expenditure which had been tolerated in the Academy for many years 
past. 

The following summer Their Imperial Highnesses the Grand Duke 
Pavel and his wife returned from abroad. 1 rarely visited them, on the 
pretext that my time was absorbed by a work well above my powers and 
that the distance between Gatchina and the Palace of Strelna, where the 
Empress allowed me to live during the summer, was so great as to make 
it quite a journey. 

Their Imperial Highnesses invited everyone of any importance. Guests 
stayed for several days, sometimes longer, were kindly and politely treated, 
and made—so I was assured—to fed at their ease. 

The Grand Duke pressed me to come, but I declined the invitation. I 
let it be known that no one would appreciate more than I the pleasures 
of a delightful life in Gatchina and the advantages of paying my court 
to Their Imperial Harnesses, but I was sure that all that happened in 
Gatchina was reported to Tsarskoe Sdo and all that happened in Tsar- 
skoe Selo was reported to Gatchina, and hence I wished to deprive Her 
Majesty of the right to question me, and the Grand Duke of the right to 
consider me a tale-bearer. I added that millions would not tempt me to 
interfere between mother and son, and that I was convinced a moment’s 
reflection on my behavior would earn for me the esteem of His Imperial 
Highness. 

For ten years afterward I faithfully followed this line of conduct, and 
never visited Their Imperial Highnesses except on State occasions when 
they were attended by the whole Court. The Empress never asked me 
anything on the subject of Gatchina, knowing that I did not frequent it. 
And if ever in moments of irritation with her son she told me what it 
was that made her angry, I invariably expressed surprise that Her Majesty 
should want to make a third person party to the dispute, when all she 
had to do to be certain of her son’s obedience was to make her wishes 
known to him. 
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As will be seen later, this firm and honest line of conduct did not even 
result in my being so much as left in peace by Pavel I, or save me from 
being harassed and persecuted by him in common with those whom he 
claimed to have offended him or harmed his interests. 

At about this time Count Andrei Shuvalov came back from Paris, and 
soon succeeded in inciting the favorite, Lanskoi, against both my son and 
me. One day, when speaking with the Empress of the ease with which 
excellent copies of well-known masterpieces could be obtained in Italy, I 
expressed regret that I could not find here a bust of Her Majesty, such as 
I wanted to have. The Empress ordered a footman to bring one, made by 
the famous Russian artist Mr. Shubin, and gave it to me as a present. 

“But this bust is mine," exclaimed Lanskoi in protest. "It belongs 
to me." 

The Empress told him he was mistaken, at which he threw a furious 
glance at me, and I answered back with one expressing nothing but con¬ 
tempt. Ever since then Her Majesty would always interrupt him to put a 
stop to his wrangling. 

The Minister of justice. Prince Viazemskii, soon began to create diffi¬ 
culties for me in connection with my work as Director of the Academy. 
Either he would take no notice of the recommendations I made to the 
Senate for the promotion of those of my subordinates that deserved it; 
or else he would fail to supply me with the necessary information for 
establishing the limits of different provinces, of which I wanted to publish 
better maps. At last he had the temerity to ask my Treasurer why he did 
not let him have the monthly account of the Administrative Fund at the 
same time as he brought him that of the Academy’s State Fund. I immedi¬ 
ately wrote to the Empress tendering my resignation on the ground that 
Prince Viazemskii wanted to establish a system of accountancy which had 
never existed in the history of the Academy—not even under my pre¬ 
decessor who had been suspected of peculation. I reminded Her Majesty 
that it was at my urgent and pressing request that she let me present to 
her every month the accounts of the Administrative Fund, which I had 
done regularly and had had the satisfaction of hearing Her Majesty express 
her admiration at the successful increase of the Fund. Finally, I added that 
I could not allow the Minister of Justice to encroach on the powers of the 
Director in a matter so essential to the welfare of the Academy, and still 
less could I allow him to doubt my integrity. 

Prince Viazemskii received a reprimand, and the Empress begged me 
to forget his foolish conduct. This Minister, it must be admitted, was a 
hard-working man and his Department was run smoothly and methodi- 
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cally, but be was ignorant and vindictive. He bore me a grudge because 
I had given employment to victims of his persecution whom he had de¬ 
prived of work, and therefore, of their daily bread. Another thing, too, 
increased his dislike of me. The Academy published a new journal which 
included a few pages written by the bmpress and also by me. Councillor 
Kazodavlcv and several other members of the Academy contributed some 
passages in prose and verse, including a few satirical pieces which Prince 
Viazemskii took to be applicable to himself and his wife, especially after 
he discovered that Mr. Derzhavin, whose poems were admired and avidly 
read by everyone, was also a contributor to the journal. For he thought 
that, as in the past he had victimized Mr. Derzhavin and had been the 
cause of his losing his post of Principal Vice-Governor, the latter was now 
taking a poet’s revenge. 

I had a thousand and one difficulties to overcome. Prince Viazemskii 
continued to oppose as much as he could any good I tried to do, including 
even such schemes of public benefit as new and more precise maps of the 
different provinces the limits of which had been changed in the course 
of the recent territorial reform that had established new administrative 
areas. That measure, very beneficial to the country in that it brought order 
and civilization for the first time into the interior, was worthy of the great 
Catherine. Justice could now be administered locally without the neces¬ 
sity for people to travel to the Capital, thousands of miles away, in search 
of it. For the Empress did not like the Russian proverb which says: "God 
is too high and the Tsar is too far—we cannot seek justice from either, 
so suffering must be our lot." Roads were improved and rendered safe, 
inland trade was made easier and prospered in consequence, magnificent 
law courts, cathedrals, and palaces for the Governors of the various prov¬ 
inces were built in the Provincial Capitals at the Empress's expense, and 
civil police ensured order and security which the great distances made it 
so difficult to keep. 

Far from sending me information on the territorial changes, Prince 
Viazemskii retained and held back the information sent to me at my re¬ 
quest by the Provincial Governors. But as I did not want to worry the 
Empress continuously with my complaints, I exercised all the patience I 
could muster. 

In the month of July my son returned from the Army as bearer of des¬ 
patches announcing the capture of the Crimea. My surprise and especially 
my joy at seeing him sooner than I expected were beyond words, but he 
stayed for only a few days and went back to the Army with the rank of 
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Colonel. I was all the more pleased at this act of favor on the Empress’s 
part, as it removed him from the Guards, gave him an opportunity of 
employing his talents at the head of a regiment, and made it no longer 
necessary for him to live in Petersburg. 

One day, as I was walking with the Empress in her garden at Tsarskoc 
Selo, we spoke of the richness and beauty of the Russian language I ex¬ 
pressed my surprise to Her Majesty that, though herself a writer and fond 
of our language, she should not yet have established a Russian Academy. 
We needed, I said, rules of grammar and a good dictionary to do away 
with the absurdity of using foreign words and terms while having our 
own which were far more vivid. 

“I do not know why this has not been done,” answered the Empress. 
“I have wanted such an Academy for many years and have even issued the 
necessary orders." 

“That is surprising, Ma’am," I said, “for there is nothing easier. Models 
already exist, and you have only to make your choice." 

“Would you please sketch me out a plan for one?" said Her Majesty. 

“But surely," 1 replied, “this would be better done if you order one of 
your secretaries to present you with a plan of the French Academy, the 
Academy of Berlin, and a few others, together with some notes on what 
should be added or omitted in the case of an Academy of our own." 

“I beg you," she said again, “to take the trouble of it on yourself, and I 
shall then be sure that your zeal will brook no delay in accomplishing an 
object which I must to my shame admit not having done anything about 
until now." 

“It is not a question of trouble, Ma’am," I replied, “I shall obey you 
as promptly as possible, but I have none of the books l need here, and I 
would once again assure Your Majesty that any of the secretaries in your 
antechamber would accomplish the task better than myself." 

However, I was not able to make the Empress charge her mind, and I 
had to submit and obey. 

In the evening, when I had retired to my apartments for supper, I 
drew up, before going to bed, a short sketch of what I considered should 
constitute an Academy of the Russian Language My astonishment can, 
therefore, be well imagined when I received back that same imperfect 
outline of a plan which I had made in a hurry to please the Empress, 
confirmed by Her Majesty’s signature as if it had been a well-thought-out 
document officially presented in the appropriate manner. It was accom¬ 
panied by an Order-in-Council, appointing me President of the new 
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Academy. A copy of the Order had at the same time been communicated 
to the Senate in confirmation. The Empress obviously would not hear of 
a refusal on my part. 

Two days later I returned to Tsarskoe Selo in the vain hope of prevailing 
on Her Majesty to choose another President. As this proved impossible, 
I told Her Majesty that I already had the necessary funds for the annual 
maintenance of the Russian Academy, and that all her expenses would be 
limited to the purchase of a house. She expressed both astonishment and 
approval when I told her that the 5,000 roubles that she paid out of her 
Privy Purse for translations of the classics would suffice for my purpose. 

“But I should like the translations to continue, all the same,” she said. 

“So they will, Ma’am," I replied. “Our students and pupils of the 
Academy of Sciences will do them, subject to correction by the Russian 
professors, and the 5,000 roubles of which the Directors of the Academy 
had never rendered any account to anyone, and which, to judge by the 
few thousand translations that have appeared up till now, have been con¬ 
sidered by them as their pocket-money to be spent for their own needs, 
will be usefully employed. But we need a few casts and ooe or two medals 
every year to reward those who have accomplished most. I shall have the 
honor," 1 added, “to present you with a statement of receipts and neces¬ 
sary expenditure, and we shall then see whether there will be anything 
left for the casts and the medals." 

In fact, in the estimate which I presented to her I stipulated that there 
should be two secretaries with a salary of 900 roubles each, two transla¬ 
tors with a salary of 450 roubles each, and one treasurer. I also needed 
four disabled soldiers to heat the stoves and guard the house. The total 
of all wages and salaries came to 3,300 roubles, and the 1,700 roubles that 
remained were to be spent on fuel, papers, and the purchase of books. 
These were to be bought little by little every year, pending the time when 
I should offer my library for the use of Academicians. But anyhow at the 
end of ten years the Academy would have quite a considerable library of 
its own. 

The expenses I have listed left nothing for casts and medals, and the 
Empress therefore provided 1,250 roubles per annum to cover the nec¬ 
essary costs. But she seemed even more astonished than pleased at my 
estimates. In none of the similar estimates presented to her was the Head 
or President ever forgotten—a considerable salary was usually fixed for 
him. I, on the other hand, did not earmark a single penny for myself, and 
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this useful establishment was therefore to be administered at no extra 
cost to the Crown beyond the 1,250 roubles granted by Her Majesty for 
casts and medals 

I shall end all I have to say about the Russian Academy by referring the 
reader (should he be interested) to my last report presented to Her Maj¬ 
esty. Suffice it to say that with three years’ arrears of the Empress’s grant 
originally intended for the translation of the classics, but not paid out to 
Mr. Domashnev—that is to say, with 15,000 roubles in addition to what 
money I could spare from the Administrative Fund—I built two houses 
in the courtyard of the one which Her Majesty had given to the Academy, 
thus adding i ,950 roubles to its annual revenue; I had the house furnished 
and provided it with a very considerable library ; I left 49,000 roubles as a 
fund, placed in the Foundling Hospital, and I had the dictionary finished 
and published. All this in a matter of eleven years. (However, the Em¬ 
peror Pavel took away from the Academy all the three houses, giving it 
in exchange a piece of land which had nothing on it except a forge.) I say 
nothing of the Russian Academy building, whose front elevation has been 
greatly admired, for though it was built under my direction it was at the 
Empress’s expense. Besides, I have already said that nothing interested me 
as much as architecture, and, therefore, I include it among my pleasures. 

Here I must add that I had many difficulties and much unpleasantness at 
Court. The more enlightened members of the public recognized my merits 
and admitted that the foundation of a Russian Academy and the amazing 
speed with which the Russian dictionary—the first we ever had—had 
been compiled were due to my zeal and public spirit. The courtiers, on 
the other hand, found the dictionary inconvenient, based as it was on 
etymological principles. Even Her Majesty asked me several times why we 
had not listed the words in alphabetical order. I told her that in the second 
edition, which could be completed in under three years, the words would 
appear alphabetically, but that the first dictionary of a language had to be 
etymological in order to show , and even find, the roots of words. I do not 
know why the Empress, who had a facility for understanding even the 
most profound things, seemed not to grasp my meaning, but I do know 
that I was very annoyed, and in spite of my reluctance to declare Her 
Majesty’s opinion regarding our dictionary at a sitting of the Academy, I 
decided to raise the subject at our first meeting, leaving out, however, a 
great many questions with which I had been constantly worried. All the 
Academicians, as I had expected, stated that the first dictionary could not 
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be compiled in any other way, hut that the second edition would be more 
complete and would be arranged alphabetically. 1 

I repeated to the Empress, the next time I saw her, the unanimous 
opinion of all the Academicians and the reason they gave for it. Her Maj¬ 
esty, however, seemed to cling to her own. She was, at the time, interested 
in a so-called dictionary edited by Mr. Pallas. It was a sort of glossary in 
ninety to a hundred languages, some of which were represented by no 
more than a score of words such as Earth, Sky, Water, Father, Mother, 
etc. Mr. Pallas was a scholar famous for the publication of his travels in 
Russia and for his great knowledge of natural history. He lacked all prin¬ 
ciples and morals, he was vicious, he was out for personal advantage and 
he dared to run up the expenses of printing the book which, to please the 
Empress, he referred to as a dictionary, to a sum of over 20,000 roubles, 
over and above the cost to Her Majesty’s Privy Purse of couriers des¬ 
patched to Siberia, Kamchatka, Spain, Portugal, and so on, to bring back 
a few meager and useless words in different languages 

However, useless and imperfect as this peculiar work was, it was 
pronounced to be an admirable dictionary and caused me considerable 
annoyance. 

1 Princes* Dashkov* remained President of the Russian Academy from its foundation in 
17S) to her dismissal by Pavel I in 179a. The Acadrmy continued to exist as an indepen¬ 
dent body till 1841, when it was merged with the Petersburg Academy of Sciences and 
became its Department of the Russian Language and Literature. Its original aim waa, as 
its Charter puts it, “to punfy and enrich the Russian language and make rules for the 
use of words in speech and poetry.” In practice, its first important undertaking was the 
Etymological Dictionary of the Russian Language, completed in 1789-94 in six volumes 
containing over 4), 000 words The Russian language in the eighteenth century was in 
a state of Aux as s result of a mass introduction of foreign words (mainly by Peter the 
Great) as well as of new words and expressions coined by the literary school and followers 
of Lomonosov. It was the Dictionary's task to put some order into the semantic chans by 
establishing a standardized linguistic usage, sanctioning some innovations and weeding 
out others—mostly those of foreign origin. The Alphabetical Dictionary, mentioned by 
P rince ss Dashkova as a remote possibility, was published m 1806-11, also in six volumes, 
but containing 51,000 words.—K, E, 
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In order to get some rest I went to my house in the country, which I 
was having built in stone, and renounced all society and visits to town. 
The two Academies gave me so much work to do that I had no time to 
waste. I was made responsible for three letters of the alphabet, and had to 
collect all words beginning with any of these three. Then every Saturday 
we met to search for the roots of words thus collected by the Academi¬ 
cians. Besides, I spent a few days every week at Tsarskoe Selo. My time 
was thus entirely taken up. 

During this winter, 1783, my son obtained two months’ leave to see 
me, and I made over his father’s property to him, by an act confirmed by 
Her Majesty I reserved a part for myself, but no longer had the worry 
of administering his. He received more than his father had left him, his 
sister, and me—and not a pennyworth of debt, so that I could tell others 
and, what is more, myself that I had not badly administered the trust 
which the other guardians had entirely abandoned to me. 

The following summer, Mrs. Hamilton came over from Ireland to see 
me. I would be hard put to it to express the joy I felt at the visit of this 
highly esteemed and very dear friend. She was presented to Her Maj¬ 
esty by special favor at Tsarskoe Selo, where foreigners were not usually 
received. 

I requested leave of absence from Petersburg for a period of three 
months and took my friend to Moscow. There she saw all the curious 
and interesting sights of that ancient capital as well as the fine country 
around it, after which we went to my favorite estate—to Troitskoe— 
where I wished to live and die. 1 was delighted to see how much my friend 
admired the beauties of that lovely spot, and though an Englishwoman, 
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accustomed to the beautiful gardens of her own country, she approved 
and admired mine which not only had I entirely planned, but where every 
tree and every shrub was of my own choice and planted under my own 
supervision. 

I organized a village fcte for my friend, which pleased and affected 
her and the memory of which will remain with me so long as I live. A 
village had been newly built a few miles away from Troitskoe. I had all 
the peasants who were going to dwell in it gathered together, all dressed 
in their best clothes, embroidered by the women, as is the custom with 
us. The weather was gorgeous, and I made them dance on the grass and 
sing Russian songs. My friend, who had never seen or heard anything like 
it, was delighted with it all—the songs, the dances, the women’s dresses. 
Russian dishes and drinks were not forgotten, and the whole formed such 
a truly national picture and was so novel for Mrs. Hamilton that she 
enjoyed it more than the most magnificent Court entertainment I could 
imagine. 

At the moment when these good people were about to drink my health 
I presented my friend to them as the person to whom their respect was 
due, told them their new village must be called ’Hamilton’ after her, and 
wished them all kinds of prosperity in a place which bore so dear a name. 

I then presented them with a gift of bread and salt and sent them away so 
happy and grateful that the memory of that day is still preserved in the 
little colony. My friend took a lively interest in their happiness, paid them 
several visits, and had their welfare at heart to the very end of her life. 

(I must explain here that the gift of bread and salt is an ancient custom, 
religiously observed throughout Russia. When a person goes to live in a 
new house the nearest relatives and friends present him with those things. 
Among the gentry the gift takes the form of a piece of furniture, jewelry, 
or anything else that might be wanted. But among peasants it is still what 
it was in the good old days—a loaf of bread with a little salt, conveying 
the wish that the new inhabitants should never lack these two necessities 
of life.) 

From Troitskoe we went to Krugloe, my estate in Beiorussia, near 
Mogilev, given to me by the Empress. In this way, my friend was able to 
see a considerable part of the provinces of Moscow, Kaluga, Smolensk, and 
Mogilev. We came back to Petersburg very nearly at the end of autumn. 

At about that time of the year it was customary for the Academy of 
Sciences to read the works sent up the previous year by various scholars 
competing for various prizes. I did not relish figuring at these scicn- 
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tific conferences, particularly when they met in public session. But Mrs. 
Hamilton was so keen to see me perform my part of Director that I 
yielded to her insistent entreaties and was forced to overcome my extreme 
unwillingness to appear in that role. As the newspapers had announced 
the date on which the prizes would be distributed and had made it known 
that the sitting would as usual be public, there was a great concourse of 
people, including foreign Ambassadors and even ladies. 1 made my speech 
as short as possible, cutting it down to five or six minutes. All the same, I 
nearly fainted, and my shyness, which never leaves me on such occasions, 
was so great that I was covered with sweat and felt feverish, and had to 
have recourse to a glass of iced water which had been prepared for me. 

I was delighted when the session was over, and I have never since 
presided over one held in public. 

About that time we heard of the death of Mr. Shcherbinin’s father. A 
false friend of my daughter’s, in the hope of extracting jewels and money 
from her all the more easily if she were no longer with me, advised her to 
write to her husband, from whom she had been separated for many years, 
offering to go back to him. When I heard that she had written to him I did 
not think it proper to oppose the weight of my maternal authority to her 
wishes, but I did all that friendship and affection could do to dissuade her 
from carrying out her intentions, giving many powerful reasons which it is 
unnecessary to detail here. Tears, entreaties, and bitter sorrow amounting 
almost to despair affected my health. I foresaw all that in fact happened 
afterward. Besides, I was well aware of my daughter’s extravagance, and 
the fatal embarrassments into which it would soon lead her were clear 
to me in advance. She promised not to remain in Petersburg, but to live 
instead either with her husband’s family or on her estates. 

I must be spared the recital of certain events which I cannot recall 
without a shudder. Suffice it to say that I became very ill and suffered 
spasms and fits of vomiting that resulted in an internal rupture. I soon 
became so weak that my sister and Mrs. Hamilton entertained fears for 
my life. I could not recognize the streets through which I was daily driven 
in my carriage on the way to my country house; my mind was alive only 
to the grief my daughter caused me and to forebodings of the future. 

One day, my sister and my friend prevailed on me to take the road to 
Annenhof, and we stopped in a wood bordering on my estate. I had had 
nothing built there yet, and two posts with a beam overhead served as 
an entrance gate to my grounds. The carriage went slowly on in front, 
followed by my friend and my sister. I remained slightly behind, and as 
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I was passing through the gate the heavy cross-beam fell on my head. 
A scream from my sister and my friend brought back the servants, who 
were looking for mushrooms in the wood. I sat down on the ground and, 
begging my companions to keep calm, I took off my night cap and hat 
which, I believe, had saved my life, and asked them to see if there was 
a fracture, for the place hit by the beam was giving me pain. There was 
no external mark, but my friend insisted that we should get into the car¬ 
riage and return to town as quickly as possible to consult Dr. Rogerson. 

I thought, on the contrary, that it would be preferable to walk as much 
as I could, to draw the blood to the legs and procure a more general 
circulation. 

When we reached town, the doctor was immediately called. He looked 
worried and asked me whether I felt sick, but I smiled saying that though 
I had feh it, I was sure he would not have to trepan my skull, for there 
was a genie watching over me who made me live at all costs and in spite 
of myself. 

Indeed, this accident had no consequences; I was not to be destroyed 
by physical shocks and pains. Would to God I had been as well armed 
gainst ills of a moral nature! 

My health, though impaired, was gradually improving, but my friend's 
departure in the summer following, 178$, plunged me hack into a melan¬ 
choly which I could overcome only by constant activity, either by occu¬ 
pying myself with the two Academies or by inspecting the work and 
buildings on my estate. I even worked with the masons building the walls 
of my house. 

The following winter my son and Prince Potemkin came to St. Peters¬ 
burg for a short time, and the absurd rumor that my son would be favorite 
was again revived. One day, Mr. Samoilov, Prince Potemkin’s nephew, 
called at my house to inquire whether Prince Dashkov was at home. He 
was not, and Samoilov therefore paid me a visit, in the course of which, 
after a few preliminary remarks, he said that his uncle. Prince Potemkin, 
wished to see Prince Dashkov early in the afternoon, hinting that that 
was the ‘lover’s hour’. 

I answered that nothing of what he was saying was any concern of 
mine, and that perhaps he ought to be saying it to Prince Dashkov. Per¬ 
sonally, I told him, I was too fond of the (impress to oppose her in any of 
her desires, but I had too much self-respect to have any part in dealings of 
that nature, and if ever my son became favorite I would use his influence 
but once only—to obtain leave of absence for several years and a passport 
to go abroad. 




Catherine II in I Jt>2 
(From an engraving by Chemetos ) 


When the time came far my son to return to his regiment my sorrow 
at his departure was lessened by the fact that it put an end to all these 
conjectures. 

The summer following. Her Majesty went to Finland.' She put as much 
charm and friendliness in appealing to me to accompany her as if it were 
a great sacrifice on my part to do so, whereas I was, in fact, very glad to 


1 The reason for the journey was to meet King Gustav us III of Sweden ll was a difficult 
tune for Catherine for purely personal reasons Cngurti Orlov, her one-time favorite 
and the only one she ever wanted to marry, had just died. “I beg of you," she wrote to 
the King before setting out from St Petersburg, “not to remind me of the losses I have 
suffered . for I do not want to weep when I am with you K. F. 
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make this excursion in order to see Finland and dissipate a melancholy I 
was unable to shake off. The King of Sweden was expected to come to 
Frederikshamn. and I was curious to meet him and compare him to the 
Duke of Sudermania whom I know well. 

This meeting of two enlightened Sovereigns, relatives and neighbors, 
promised to be very interesting, and I gratefully accepted the Empress’s 
proposal. 

On the day fixed for our departure I received a visit from the Charge 
d’Affaires of His Swedish Majesty because the Minister, Mr. Nolken, had 
gone to meet the King. The Charge d’Affaires told me it was the King’s 
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intention to decorate me with the Grand Cross of the Order of Merit, 
and he was highly gratified to learn that I should be accompanying the 
Empress, as His Majesty had always ardently desired to know me. 

“This latter sentiment. Sir," I replied, “is highly flattering; as to the 
decoration, I beseech you to dissuade the Kang from granting it to me, 
firstly, because I am a country-cousin type of person, embarrassed enough 
to wear on my shoulder the Order 1 already possess and secondly, be¬ 
cause this distinction has never yet been conferred on any woman and 
will therefore increase the number of my enemies by giving rise to more 
jealousy than any pleasure this favor can afford me." 

I concluded by begging him to assure His Swedish Majesty that I was 
deeply aware of his kindness, and that it was the high esteem in which 
I held his character and intelligence that encouraged me to make this 
refusal. 

We left the Palace that evening and crossed the river by launch. On 
the other—the so-called Vyborg—side we found our coaches waiting 
for us and proceeded in them to the town of Vyborg, the former capital 
of Finland, where we lodged in different streets. I was allotted a very 
good and, better still, a very clean house. The next day, the judges, certain 
officers of State, and the nobility as well as the military, were presented 
to Her Majesty who greeted them with all the grace and goodness that 
were typical of her and that won every heart. 

I have so little taste for detailed descriptions of my journeys that I have 
failed to describe events in their right sequence. I should have said that we 
slept on our way at one of the Imperial country residences where there 
was a Palace which very comfortably lodged us all. I ought also to have 
mentioned who were the persons accompanying the Empress. I was the 
only woman. The rest were all men—Mr. Lanskoi (the favorite), Count 
Ivan Chernyshev, Count Stroganov, Mr. Chertkov, all of them traveling 
in the Empress’s coach, which thus contained six of us altogether. The 
other members of the suite were the Master of the Horse Mr. Naryshkin; 
Mr. Bezborodko, Principal Secretary; Mr. Strekalov, the Comptroller of 
the Imperial Household; and two Chamberlains who were sent in advance 
to the Swedish frontier to pay their respects to the Kang and announce 
the Empress’s approach. 

The following evening we arrived at Frederikshamn, where we were 
less well lodged than hitherto; and the next day the King himself came. 
He was immediately conducted to Her Majesty’s apartment. His suite 
remained in the ante-room and were introduced to me. Here we made ac- 
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quaintance, and when the two Sovereigns entered, the Empress presented 
me to the King, 

The dinner was gay, and later the Empress and the King had a private 
conference together. This was a daily habit all the time we remained at 
Frederikshamn. 

I have very little faith indeed in the sincerity of crowned heads when 
they have to deal with each other; I think, even, that in spite of all the 
resources which intelligence, wit, and courtesy can afford, they find each 
other boring after a while, and politics in the end rrnder their daily 
intercourse both embarrassing and heavy. 

The King of Sweden, under the name of the Count of Haga, came on 
the third day to my door. I sent out to say that I was not at home, and 
when I came to the Empress’s apartment that evening, before the usual 
circle of friends had yet assembled, I told her that I had refused Count 
Haga’s visit. She was not pleased at this, but I told her that the Kira’s 
visit to Paris had so frenchified him that he could have found no pleasure 
in the company of a person as simple and sincere as myself. Her Majesty 
begged me to receive the King the following day and to make the visit as 
long as possible. 

It was obvious that Her Majesty wanted more time for herself and less 
time to spend with the King. I therefore obeyed, and received him the 
following day. We had a very interesting conversation. His Majesty had 
a great deal of wit and intelligence and was very eloquent, but he also 
had the prejudices of a king, and, what is worse, of a traveled king— 
that is to say, he had false notions about everything he had seen abroad. 
For these illustrious travelers are only shown the most favorable side of 
things; everything is so arranged that they can see only the deceptive 
exterior. Another evil attendant on the travels of sovereigns or their heirs 
is that neither incense nor adulation is spared to gain them over. When 
they return home, therefore, they expect adoration from their subjects 
and are not content with anything short of it. 

This is why I have always been against these illustrious personages 
traveling abroad; I would far sooner they traveled about in their own 
country, without pomp and ceremony, the expense of which is borne by 
the people and not by the Court, and with the firm resolve to obtain full 
information regarding each province. 

In the course of our conversation, I perceived that His Swedish Maj¬ 
esty had been completely gulled in France, that he had swallowed with 
immense relish all the flattery lavished on him and that he, therefore. 
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was greatly prejudiced in favor of that country and its people. I took the 
liberty of not always agreeing with him, basing my opinion on my own 
experiences in France during the two separate occasions on which I had 
been there and had journeyed both into the interior and to the frontier 
provinces, adding that I was too unimportant in comparison with His 
Majesty for people to bother to mislead me, and I was consequently al¬ 
lowed to see things as they really were. Count Armfelt, famous for the 
misfortunes and the persecutions he afterward suffered at the hands of 
the Duke of Sudermania after the King's death, shared many of my views. 
In a word, I was very pleased when the Royal visit came to an end and 
the King was conducted to the Empress's apartments, where I followed 
him soon after. 

His Swedish Majesty left the following day, after making presents to 
the members of the Empress's suite. To me personally he gave, as token 
of his friendship, a ring with his portrait surrounded by huge diamonds 
which made it monstrous. 

Both parties left Frederikshamn at the same time. We went straight to 
Tsarskoc Selo, where we arrived the day before the anniversary of Her 
Majesty’s accession to the throne, so that I did not even have the time to 
go to town. The very first thing 1 did was to unset the diamonds round the 
King of Sweden’s portrait and give them to my niece. Miss Polianskaia, 
who, with the other nruids-of-honor, was present at the celebrations. (I 
afterward put in little pearls to replace the diamonds round the King’s 
portrait.) 

On our way back to Tsarskoe Selo I was subjected to a ridiculous 
attack by the favorite, Lanskoi. Prince Bariatinskh, as Grand Marshal of 
the Coart, had orders to send daily to the Academy for insertion in The 
Petersburg Gazette a report on our progress and on all that happened in the 
different cities through which wr passed and places where we stopped, 
and so on and so forth. The Prince spoke to me about it, and I told him 
that whatever he signed would be published at once, as I had long ago 
given orders to that effect. I had also issued instructions that nothing 
should be published on the subject of our Court unless it had been signed 
either by him or by Orlov, the Deputy Marshal, and nothing should be 
charged—not even the spelling. 

Lanskoi told me that the Gazette's accounts of Her Majesty’s dinners 
and halts during our recent journey had made no mention of any person 
apart from Her Majesty except myself. 

“You can,” I replied, “ask Prince Bariatinskii for the reason. 1 have 
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neither written nor sent the articles, and he will even be able to tell you 
that since I have been administering the Academy the Gazette has never 
contained anything concerning the Court which has not been sent in by 
him and Orlov over their signature.” 

“But all the same,” he insisted, “you alone are mentioned apart from 
Her Majesty.” 

“I have told you already,” 1 answered, "you must apply to Prince Baria- 
tin&kii if you want to know why there is no mention of your names in the 
Gazette. Personally, I never saw a single word of any of those articles and 
have never even given them any thought." 

The favorite went on repeating the same thing. Tired of listening to 
him, I said: 

“You know. Sir, great as is the honor of dining with my Sovereign— 
and I fully appreciate it—it does not surprise me, for it is one I have 
always enjoyed ever since I left my cradle. The late Empress Elizaveta was 
my godmother, and she came to our house more than once a week. I 
have often dined sitting on her lap, and later, when I was able to sit on a 
chair, 1 dined at table with her. I am not likely, therefore, to publish in a 
Gazttu something to which I have always been accustomed and to which 
my birth entitles me.” 

I judged our silly conversation to be at an end, but not at all—he 
insisted on returning to the charge. The drawing room was beginning to 
fill with people, and I said to him, loud enough to be heard by everyone, 
that a person whose actions had no other motive but honesty and whose 
services were devoted entirely to the welfare of his country might not 
always enjoy a brilliant fortune or wield great influence, but must at least 
be free from anxiety as he quietly pursued his course, and might some¬ 
times survive those dazzling but fragile meteors that were often seen to 
burst. 

The Empress then appeared and delivered me by her presence from 
this stupid conversation. 

My own words turned out to be prophetic. Lanskoi died the following 
summer, less than a year later, and he quite literally burst—his belly 
burst. 



CHAPTER XXV 


T 

Ahat winter I had many domestic worries, and my health suffered very 
much in consequence. In the spring I asked for a two months' leave of 
absence, during which I went to Troitskoe. On my return journey I passed 
through Krugloe, where I stayed no more than a week, but had the sat¬ 
isfaction of seeing that the property had improved considerably, that my 
peasants were less wretched and less lazy, that they had twice as many 
horses and head of cattle as they had had when they were first given to 
me, and that they esteemed themselves happier now than they had been 
either under a Polish master or under the administration of the Crown. 

The work in connection with the two Academies diverted my mind 
from sad thoughts which became increasingly frequent. 

The war with Sweden soon broke out and enabled the Empress to give 
proof of that firmness of spirit which can be seen in the history of her 
reign. 1 A curious episode occurred in the course of the war. I have already 
mentioned that at the time of my first journey abroad I had made the 
acquaintance of the Duke of Sudermania, the brother of the King of Swe¬ 
den. He now sent a flag of truce to Kronstadt with a letter for Admiral 
Greig, asking him to forward to me a box which he had found in a vessel 
he had seized, but which was addressed to me. And to it he added a letter 
which he had written to me himself. 

As a foreigner and also one of my intimate friends. Admiral Grieg saw 
himself obliged to act with the utmost discretion on this occasion, and he 
sent the whole thing to the Council of State at Petersburg. The {impress, 
who at that time almost always presided over its meetings, commanded 


1 The war of 178S-90, ending with the IVace of Vanilii.—K. K 
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the box and the Duke’s letter to be sent to me without opening them. I 
was then at my country house, and was greatly surprised to learn that a 
messenger of the State Council wished to see me. The messenger handed 
me a large packet and the Duke of Sudermania’s letter couched in the 
most flattering terms, in which the Duke wrote that he had found the 
packet, addressed to me, in one of the ships which had fallen to him as 
prize during the present war between Russia and Sweden. As he had lost 
none of the esteem for me with which I had inspired him when we had 
first met in Aachen and Spa, and did not wish the war, so unnatural, in 
his opinion, between two Sovereigns so closely related to each other, to 
interfere with private individuals, he hastened to forward the packet to 
its rightful destination. 

The packet was from the famous Franklin, whose feelings of friend¬ 
ship and esteem for me had prompted him to propose my membership 
of the highly respected and celebrated Philosophic Society of Philadel¬ 
phia. I was unanimously elected and received a Member’s Diploma, and 
from that time on the Society never missed an opportunity of sending me 
works it had published. The packet contained several of these, as well as 
a letter from the Secretary. It flattered me far more to receive Franklin’s 
letter than the Duke's, for I considered him to be a very superior man 
who combined profound erudition with simplicity of dress and manner, 
whose modesty was unaffected, and who had great indulgence for other 
people. I wrote to Franklin and to the Secretary of the Philosophic Society 
thanking them most sincerely for the works they had sent me. 

But before doing so I dismissed the messenger, telling him that I would 
at ooce go to the Palace myself and show the papers to the Empress. I 
did, in fact, drive immediately to town or rather straight to Court, even 
though it was half past four in the afternoon—a time at which no one, 
not even the Ministers, presented himself. On entering the Empress’s 
dressing room I told the footman on duty that if Her Majesty was not 
busy I should be delighted to speak to her and show her the papers I had 
received that morning. 

The Empress invited me into her bedroom where I found her writing 
at a small table. I handed to her the Duke of Sudermania’s letter, adding: 
“And these are letters from Franklin and the Secretary of the Philosophic 
Society of Philadelphia, of which I am an unworthy member.” 

When the Empress had finished reading the Duke’s letter, I asked her 
what her commands were on the subject. “Please,” she said, “let this 
correspondence drop—don’t answer him." 

“The correspondence,” I replied, “is hardly a close one, since this is 
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the first letter I have received from him in twelve years. The Duke will 
think me rude and ill-mannered for not answering his letter, but it is a 
small sacrifice to make—I wish l could make greater ones every day. But 
let me remind Your Majesty of the faithful portrait I once drew for you 
of that Prince—perhaps you will find that he has not written this epistle 
for the love of me, as the saying is, but because he wanted to clutch at an 
opportunity to negotiate his own interests separately from those of the 
King his brother." 

Her Majesty would not agree to a continuation of this correspondence, 
but it became obvious a few months later that I had judged the Duke 
rightly for what he was, and that it would have been possible to detach his 
interests from those of his brother, and thus paralyze the Swedish fleet. 

On leaving the Empress—who had invited, or rather pressed, me 
to stay the evening and see the play that was to be performed at the 
Hermitage—I met her equerry, Mr Rahbindcr, who was alone in the 
antechamber, as it was too early yet for the arrival of any of the company. 
Mr Rah binder, a man of great merit in the full sense of the word, and 
always a good friend of mine, came up to pay his respects, saying that he 
knew why I had been to see the Empress. 

“That is very probable," I said, thinking of the flag of truce and the 
Duke of Sudermania's letter. “But I should like to know all the same how 
you came to hear of it." 

“I received a letter from Kiev," he replied, “which informed me that 
your son's marriage took place just as he was leaving Kiev with his regi¬ 
ment. The ceremony was performed during a halt." 

I nearly fell backward, but had sufficient strength in me to ask him the 
name of the girl my son had married. He said it was Alferova, and seeing 
me about to faint, the poor man could not understand why his words had 
produced such an effect on me. 

“A glass of water," I said to him, "for Heaven's sake!” 

He ran to get it for me, and when I had recovered a little, I told him 
my interview with Her Majesty concerned a letter I had received from 
the Duke of Sudermania, and he was the first to inform me of a marriage 
which may be reprehensible, since my son had not asked for my approval. 

My poor Rahbinder was extremely sorry at finding himself the bearer 
of such unpleasant news, but I begged him not to mention it again and 
to try to divert my thoughts by talkir^ about something else; I could 
then, perhaps, recover my strength and my wits sufficiently to obey Her 
Majesty’s most kind command to spend the evening with her. 

But the effort I had to make very nearly proved my undoing For it 
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was noticed that I looked worried and uncomfortable, and the conclusion 
might well have been drawn that I was entertaining a criminal corre¬ 
spondence with the enemies of the State, had not Her Majesty spoken 
to me several times, and, noticing that I was sad and too sunk in my 
own thoughts to understand anything happening on the stage, made her 
conversation with me as gay and amusing as only she knew how. 

After the play I did not join the others in the Empress's apartments— 
I went home instead. Overwhelmed by mental anguish and distress, I 
succumbed to a nervous fever and for days could do nothing but weep. 
I considered my husband’s behavior to his mother when he wanted to 
marry me, and could not help thinking that all the sacrifices I had made 
for my children and the constancy with which 1 had devoted myself solely 
to my son’s education should have entitled me to more confidence and 
consideration on his part. I had always imagined that I had deserved my 
children’s friendship and respect to a greater degree than my mother-in- 
law, and that therefore my son would consult me on a matter so important 
to our mutual happiness as his marriage. 

Two months later I received a letter in which he asked my permission 
to marry the girl, although he was already married to her and it was 
common knowledge and gossip in Petersburg. 

I was aware by then that the girl was pregnant, and I had gathered 
information about her family; to find myself now treated with derision by 
being asked to give my consent to something that had already taken place 
almost drove me out of my mind. The marriage seemed to me both in¬ 
conceivable and ridiculous, because the young person had neither beauty 
nor wit nor education. Her father had lately risen from shop-assistant to 
officer at the Customs, where he had stolen and plundered to increase 
his fortune, while the mother, though bora a Potemkina and therefore of 
good family, had become a prostitute and had married that man for lack 
of anyone better to take her. 

My son’s letter was accompanied by another from Field-Marshal Count 
Rumiantsev in which the latter spoke of the prejudice of birth and of the 
instability and insufficiency of riches, and generally gave the impression 
of offering me advice. In fact, his letter was all the more ridiculous, to 
put it mildly, in that I had never given him occasion and, still less, right, to 
interfere between my son and me in a matter of such essential moment. I 
replied, with biting sarcasm disguised as most perfect civility, that among 
all the follies to which I might be prone, the tendency to attach exagger¬ 
ated weight to the advantages of birth and to wax enthusiastic about them 
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had never had a place; that not having His Excellency’s gift of eloquence 
I should not undertake the task of describing to him the sentiments that 
led me to prefer a good education and the type of character it ought to 
produce, to the bauble of childish ambition, and so on. 

To my son I merely wrote these few words: 

“When your father wished to marry Countess Catherine Vorontsova, 
he drove post-haste to Moscow to ask his mother's consent. You are mar¬ 
ried already; I have known it for some time, and I also know that I deserve 
no less than did my mother-in-law to expect obedience and friendship 
from my soil” 

I continued to suffer from a fever brought on by the state of my nerves, 
lost all appetite and was wasting visibly away. Alone in my house, I fancied 
myself alone in the universe, since 1 had lost the consolation of those from 
whom I could have expected it 

In the winter my physical health somewhat improved, and I busied my¬ 
self with my duties as Director of one Academy and President of the other. 
I had assigned to myself the task of assembling all words beginning with 
three letters of the alphabet, for the dictionary of the Russian Academy, 
the first in our language to list words in their etymological order. I also 
accepted the work which had been adjudged me at a general meeting of 
all members and which consisted in explaining in precise terms all words 
bearing upon morals, politics, and government. 

This task—no easy one for me—occupied much of my time, and dur¬ 
ing some of the day took my mind off the sad thoughts that beset me. I 
never went out to see people except once or twice a week to spend the 
evening with the Empress in a small and select circle of friends who made 
up what was known as Her Majesty’s Set. 

In the spring I went to live in a country house belonging to my father. 
It was further away from town than my own which was not yet finished, 
and the few people who came to trouble my solitude did so in vain, for no 
visitors were admitted. I spent the summer in a mood so despondent that 
but for the grace of God I should not have triumphed over the thoughts 
of gloom and despair that had taken possession of my mind. For as soon 
as I fancied myself forsaken by my children, life became a burden which I 
should have surrendered readily—indeed, gladly—to anyone who came 
to destroy it. 

But the following year was even worse. I obtained leave of absence for 
two months to visit my lands in Belorussia and in Troitskoe. On my return, 
my sister, Madame Pblianskaia, told me that a dressmaker, Genoutzy by 
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name, had obtained an injunction against my daughter, forbidding her to 
leave Petersburg, that the police were therefore keeping a dose watch on 
her, and that she was so ill that Dr. Rogerson considered her life would 
be endangered if she did not leave immediately for the waters and baths 
of Aachen. 

This was heart-breaking news. I went to see my daughter the very next 
day and found her up, but very much changed, breathing with difficulty, 
and with a greenish tinge to her complexion. As soon as she saw me she 
wanted to throw herself at my feet. I did not let her. Instead, I threw 
my arms round her and kissed her, and told her she must keep calm and 
look after her health, and all might yet turn out for the best provided 
she behaved a little better in future. I cut short my visit, against my own 
natural inclination, for I thought she would want to rest after the shock 
my sudden appearance must have caused her. Resides, I needed to be 
alone and even to go to bed to soothe my nerves. 

The following day, I went to see her again, and when I thought she felt 
a little better 1 suggested she might come and stay with me at my little 
country place near Petersburg. I promised to settle with her creditors, 
obtain Her Majesty’s permission to let her go to the baths of Aachen, 
and arrange for her departure in the summer by standing surety for her 
and her debts, and furnishing her with all the money she required for 
the journey. She seemed to recover a little, and when I had arranged 
everything, she left for Aachen accompanied by an English friend of mine 
called Miss Bates, while I remained alone in Kirianovo. 

We had agreed, my daughter and I, that after she had taken the waters 
and finished her baths at .Aachen, she would come back to me without 
further waste of time. Instead, as soon as her course of treatment was over 
she left for Vienna and thence for Warsaw, and after thus uselessly squan¬ 
dering the 14,000 roubles I had given her for her journey she was left with 
no money, ran into debt and was for a time in great peril as she happened 
to be in Warsaw when there was a kind of revolution throughout Poland. 

The excellent Miss Bates, having received the assurance that Madame 
Shchcrbinina would continue her travrls indefinitely, asked for permis¬ 
sion to return to me. She bravely crossed Germany in a chaise with no 
one to accompany her but one German servant who could speak the lan¬ 
guage. Vet although it was a comfort for me to have Miss Bates, I deplored 
my daughter’s senseless conduct which laid her open to all sorts of un¬ 
pleasantness and distressed a fond and loving mother who had generously 
forgiven her all the sorrow she had caused her. It grieved me, too, that my 
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daughter would no loiter have Miss Bates by her side—that good and 
kind person who would have preserved her completely from the deceits 
and treachery of disloyal companions. 

Miss Bates found me much changed. Her surprise and grief were great 
and unconcealed, but they became even greater when I told her of all 
the mental anguish through which I had passed. Everything—the past, 
the future—seemed black to me. I had fallen a prey to dark and hor¬ 
rible thoughts. I shudder now to confess that the idea of suicide came 
to my perplexed mind, and but for religion—the failing soul's support, 
the unfortunate's shield and protection against despair—I do not know 
what excess I might not have committed. Neither the thought that self- 
immolation was always a coward’s way out, nor any other reasoning would 
have sufficed to save me from myself. I was too unhappy to obey the voice 
of reason, or ambition, or any other human feeling. I longed ardently for 
death. 



CHAPTER XXVI 




T 

A hat winter, I suffered less from rheumatism, although the dampness 
of my country house had Utterly increased. I drove out in my carnage 
to take the air, and followed my custom of dining twice a week with the 
Empress. 

At one of those dinners Count Bruce, who happened to be the General 
A.D.C. on duty that week, speaking of courage, expressed surprise at the 
dash and valour which he had seen in soldiers scaling the walls of a town 
from which they were being shot at. 

“This,’* l said to him, “does not surprise me at all, for the most faint¬ 
hearted man, the greatest coward in the world, could force himself to 
assume some sort of momentary courage and leap into the fray, in the 
belief that it will not last long. Besides, Sir, if you do not mind my saying 
so, a man who is ready to devote his life to a cause and, if necessary, to 
endure long drawn-out suffering for the sake of it, requires, in my esti¬ 
mation, a courage very different to soldierly valour in battle. If you were 
to let your foot or hand be rubbed in one spot with a blunt wooden blade 
and bore with it patiently for a long time, I should consider you braver 
and more master of yourself than if I saw you marching against the enemy 
for two hours at a stretch without showing any inclination to retreat." 

The Empress understood me, but the Count began on a train of reason¬ 
ing which was not very clear and cited suicide as proof of courage. 1 could 
not help replying that I had given much thought to that fatal act and after 
due consideration had finally concluded that, quite apart from failing in 
one's duty to the Creator and to society, deliberate self-infliction of death 
is a clear proof of a lack of fortitude, and it is lack of courage and patience 
that explains why men commit this cowardly act. 
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Her Majesty never took her eyes off me, and I told her with a smile that 
I should never do anything to hasten or delay my death, and that in spite 
of the sophism of J. Jacques Rousseau which had greatly appealed to me 
in my childhood because I had ad mir ed courage even then, I considered 
that it required a greater strength of mind to bear with suffering without 
recourse to a final remedy which we have not the right to use. 

The Empress asked me what sophism of Rousseau’s 1 was referring to, 
and in which of his writings I had read it 

“It is. Ma’am,” I answered, “in the New hUloise that he says: ‘We are 
wrong to fear death, for so long as we are. It is not and when It is, we 
are no more.*” 

“He is a very dangerous author,” replied Her Majesty. “His style makes 
him fascinating reading, and he goes to young people’s heads." 

“I refused to see him. Ma’am,” I continued, “when we were both of us 
living in Paris. His way of keeping his incognito proves what a charlatan 
he was in his pretended modesty, and how tormented with the desire to 
make everyone talk of him and to draw, if possible, the whole world’s 
attention to himself. His writings are certainly dangerous, as Your Majesty 
has just remarked, for young people will easily mistake his sophistries for 
syllogisms." 

From that day the Empress never let a single opportunity escape for 
distracting and diverting me; and 1 was deeply touched by her kindness. 
One day when we were alone together she asked me to write a play in 
Russian for her theater at the Hermitage In vain did I protest that I had 
not a shadow of a talent for that sort of composition. She returned to the 
subject again and again, and said that the reason why she was pressing 
me to do it was that she knew from personal experience how much it 
amused and occupied the author. In the end I was forced to promise her 
a play, but on one condition: that she read the first two acts, corrected 
them, and told me frankly whether they ought to be thrown in the fire. 
She agreed, and 1 set to work that same evening 

I finished two acts the following day and took them to the Empress 
the day after. The name of the play was Mr. Thn-and-That ( Toatoko v), after 
the principal character, for I did not want people to fancy that I had in 
mind any particular individual living in Petersburg, and chose the most 
universal type of all—a man with a weak character—unfortunately so 
common in our society. 

Her Majesty very kindly retired to her bedroom together with me in 
order to read through my piece of extempore writing which did not, in 
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my estimation, deserve that honor. Some of the scenes made the Empress 
laugh, and whether out of the goodness of an indulgent heart or out of 
a certain fondness for me which she sometimes showed, she found those 
two acts perfect. I told her the plot and the ending which 1 proposed to 
have in the third act. There again. Her Majesty forced me to change my 
intentions by asking me to have Hve acts in all. However, I think the play 
lost all the more by being drawn out in that way, because it bored me and 
I felt that unnecessary padding would make the plot somewhat stiff. In 
the end, I finished it as best I could, and two days later a fair copy of it 
was already in Her Majesty's hands. The play was given at The Hermitage 
and printed immediately afterward. 

Early in the following year I begged Her Majesty to grant my son a 
three months' leave of absence from his regiment to enable him to go 
to Warsaw, pay his sister’s debts, have her released, and bring her back 
home. Her Majesty gave her consent, and I had to sacrifice all the money 
I had and borrow some to live on for six months until the income from 
my property started coming in. My son made the journey and brought 
back his sister to Kiev, where he was stationed, and whence I received 
letters from them both confirming their arrival. These were the first I had 
received from my children for many years, and as no other interest or 
love had ever taken their place in my heart, it may well be imagined how 
miserable 1 had been. 

My brother. Count Aleksandr, employed in his Department of Trade 
and Foreign Commerce a young man named Mr. Radishchev, who had 
been to Leipzig University and of whom he was very fond. One day in 
the Russian Academy, I was shown, as proof of the fact that we had many 
writers who did not know their own language, a pamphlet written and 
published by that same Radishchev. It was the life and eulogy of a cer¬ 
tain Ushakov who had studied with him at Leipzig. I mentioned this to 
my brother the same evening, and he immediately sent a man off to a 
bookshop to buy the pamphlet for him. His prot£g£, 1 remarked, had the 
itch to write, though neither his style nor his ideas had been properly 
digested, and some of his thoughts or expressions were dangerous in the 
times in which we lived. 

A few days later my brother told me I had been too severe on Radi¬ 
shchev's little work; he had read it and found it merely useless, since the 
man whom it was about, Ushakov, had never said anything remarkable, 
and that was the end of it. 

**l may have been a little severe in my judgment," I agreed, but as he 
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was interested in the author, I thought it my duty to warn him of what 
I fancied I had seen in that silly little pamphlet. A man who had done 
nothing in his life but sleep, drink, and eat could only find a panegy¬ 
rist in someone with a mania for seeing himself in print. That writer's 
itch, I said, might one day induce his prot*g£ to wnte something really 
reprehensible. 

And so in fact it turned out The following summer I was spending my 
leave of absence in Troitskoe when I received a letter from my brother in¬ 
forming me that to his great distress my prophecy about Radishchev had 
been fulfilled, for that man had published a work which, he was sorry to 
admit, could be taken for a tocsin to revolution; he had been denounced 
and banished to Siberia. 1 

Far from being gratified at the correctness of my conclusions as proved 
by this catastrophe, I was greatly saddened by the fate of Radishchev, and 
even more by the distress which it caused my brother and was likely to 
cause him for a long time. I foresaw, too, that the man of whom Count 
Aleksandr was so fond, but who was no friend really, would try to involve 
him in this affair. In fact he did, and under any sovereign other than the 
great Catherine he would have succeeded in doing him harm, but on her 
he made no impression. However, my brother was disgusted by his behav¬ 
ior, which, joined to the intrigues of the Minuter of Justice, upset him so 
much that he asked for a year's leave of absence, pleading ill-health which 
necessitated a period of rest and country air. He was granted his leave 
and went to live on his estate, while I remained in Petersburg, feeling 
quite alone among people who seemed to me more odious than ever. I 
hoped that he would come back before the period he had set himself was 
over, but he did not wait for the expiration of his leave to put in a request 
for resignation, which was duly granted. It was in the year 1794 that he 
finished his career of public service, which had been useful to his country 
and honorable to himself. 2 

A year and a half after this, the widow of one of our most famous 
writers of tragedies, Kniazhnin, begged me to publish his last tragedy, 

1 Ushakov's influence on Russian political thought, via Rachshchrv, was, in fact, greater 
than resitted by Pnm.ru Dashkova. Radishchev'* mam work, for which he suffered exile 
to Siberia, was in effect in attack on the mstituuon of serfdom, thinly disguised as a 
diary and entitled A foumty Jrom Prttnbwg to Maacom For further details see Index under 
Radishchev, Aleksandr, and Ushakov, Fedor.—K_ F. 

2 In fact Aleksandr Vorontsov's retirement was forced upon him and lasted from 1791 to 
1 Sol when he became Chancellor See Index under Vorontsov, Aleksandr. —K F. 
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which was still in manuscript form. 1 All the proceeds were to go to his 
children. As the man who approached me on Madame Kniazhnina’s behalf 
was Mr. Kozodavlev, a Councillor at the chancellery of the Academy of 
Sciences, I told him I would issue the necessary instructions as soon as he 
had read it and reported to me that it contained nothing contrary to Law 
and religion. I would, I said, have all the more pleasure in entrusting him 
with this work as he had a perfect knowledge of the Russian language, 
was himself an author, and knew perfectly well what we were allowed to 
publish and what we were not. 

Mr. Kazodavlev said in his report that the play was based on certain 
historical events that had occurred in Novgorod; he had found nothing in 
it to which censorship could take exception, and in fact, it all ended with 
the triumph of the Sovereign and the submission of Novgorod as well as 
of the rebels. Thereupon, I gave instructions to have the play printed at 
the least possible cost to the playwright’s widow. The consequences that 
flowed from this, and the circumstances to which they were due, were 
so absurd as to be hardly credible. Field-Marshal Count Ivan Saltykov, 
who never read anything, claimed, at I know not whose instigation, to 
have read the tragedy and informed Prince Zubov, the favorite, that it had 
very dangerous implications at the present time. I have no idea whether 
the Empress or Prince Zubov had read it, but I soon had the visit of the 
Chief of Police 4 who asked very politely for a signed order which would 
give him admission to the storeroom where the Academy's books were 
kept, to enable him to take all the copies of the tragedy there were, as 
the Empress considered the play too dangerous for circulation. 

I gave him the signed order he had asked for, adding that I did not 
think he would find a single copy: but that the tragedy was included in 
the last volume of The Kusuon Theatre which the Academy had printed 
on its own account; he could, if he liked, spoil the volume and tear the 
play out, which would merely make me laugh as it was less dangerous to 
sovereigns than many a French tragedy acted at The Flermitage. 

In the afternoon it was Mr. Samoilov, the Minister of Justice, who 
came to reproach me, on the part of the Empress, with having published 
the play. I do not know whether the object of all this was to intimidate 

* The tragedy was called Ksdim of Novgorod The kero Is made spokesman lor the Veche 
(National Assembly) of medieval Novgorod. The publication of the play coincided with 
the revolutionary events m France, and, in the circumstances, it was interpreted as a 
subtle attack on monarchical institutions See Index under Kmazhnin, Iakov.—K F. 

* Nikita Ryleev. For further particulars sec Index under that name —K F. 
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me or to anger me, but it wu not attained, which ever it was. I spoke 
very firmly and calmly to Count Samoilov and expressed my surprise that 
Her Majesty could have entertained so much as a moment’s suspicion 
that I should disseminate anything prejudicia] to her interests; as to the 
allusion he said the Empress had made to Radishchev's book (he quoted 
her as saying that “this tragedy of Kniazhnin’s was the second work of a 
dangerous kind which had been published’'), I wished Her Majesty would 
compare the two, and particularly that she would compare this wretched 
tragedy, against which she had been so unfavorably influenced, with any 
of the French tragedies which were being acted in the public theaters as 
well as in her own. In any case, it had nothing to do with me, as before 
authorizing the author's widow to have the play printed for her profit, I 
had submitted it to the censorship of Councillor Kozodavlev; and I did 
not want to hear any more of it. 

The following evening 1 went, as usual, to Her Majesty’s apartments 
where her so-called “set" always foregathered as of right. I saw the Em¬ 
press come in looking both embarrassed and displeased. I went up to her 
and asked how she was. 

“In excellent health," she answered, “but what have I done to you 
that you should publish dangerous maxims directed against me and my 
authority?" 

“I, Ma’am? Surely you do not think that?" 

“Do you know," said the Empress, “that I shall have that tragedy burnt 
by the Public Executioner?" 

I could clearly perceive by the expression of her face—or at least I 
fondly imagined I could—that that last phrase had been dictated to her, 
and that it was foreign to her heart and mind. 

“And what do I care, Ma’am, if it is burnt by the Executioner? Who¬ 
ever has to blush for it, it will not be me. Only, for God’s sake, before you 
act in a way so little in harmony with all you do and say, read the play, 
and you will find it has an ending which is all you yourself and anyone 
attached to the monarchal form of government can desire; and please 
remember. Ma'am, that I am neither its author nor the person who will 
make money out of its publication." 

I said this with an air which did not admit of a reply. The Empress sat 
down at her card table and I did the same. 

Two days later I went to the Empress to present my report, determined 
never to do so again and to hand in my resignation without further ado 
unless she invited me, as she always did, to accompany her to her Jewel 
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Chamber in which the great and the small diamond crowns were kept, 
and where we used to sit and talk alone and quite freely while her hair 
was being combed and dressed. 

Mr. Samoilov whispered into my ear as he came out of the Empress’s 
apartments: 

“Her Majesty will appear in a moment. She does not seem to harbor 
any resentment against you, so don’t you worry!" 

I answered in my ordinary tone of voice, so as to be heard by those 
who happened to be in the room: 

“I have no need to worry, because I have nothing to reproach myself 
with. I should be sorry for Her Majesty’s sake if she entertained unjust 
thoughts or sentiments toward me, but in any case I am no novice at 
suffering injustice." 

The Empress soon appeared, and after giving her hand to kiss to those 
who happened to be in the room, said to me: 

“Would you like to come with me, Madam?” 

1 hope that the readers of these Memoirs will believe me when I say 
that Her Majesty's invitation gave me immense pleasure, not for my own 
sake, but for hers, for I felt with sorrow that had she not extended it, 
my resignation and departure from Petersburg would not have redounded 
to her credit. I hope, too, that this sentiment will not be attributed to 
presumptuous pride, which has never been one of my foibles. 

In any case, I was so pleased that the Empress had not forced me into 
a complete breach with her that scarcely had I crossed the threshold of 
her room than, holding out my hand, I asked her to give me hers to kiss 
and to forget all that had lately passed between us. 

“But, indeed. Princess. ,..” 

But I did not let her continue, and quoted a common Russian proverb: 
“A grey cat has jumped between us and we must not call u back ." 

The Empress had the goodness to adopt the same attitude as I did. She 
chuckled good-naturedly and changed the subject. I felt gay and cheerful 
and made Her Majesty laugh heartily at dinner. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


T 

ihr war with Sweden was over. Peace was signed in early August 1790 1 
and there was every hope that a highly advantageous treaty would soon 
be concluded with the Turks. And when it was—shortly afterward 1 — 
it was such as to justify all the optimism felt in Petersburg and was well 
in keeping with the valour of our Army and the dauntless patriotism of 
some of our officers. In such fear of the Russians did the Turks go that 
none of the subsequent intrigues of the French could prevail upon them 
to measure themselves once more against us. 

I longed to see my brother again and to revisit my favorite estate. I 
wished, too, to withdraw entirely from public service as well as from 
the turmoil and tumult of a life at Court, but I did not want to leave 
Petersburg before settling my daughter's debts. Besides, I owed j 1,000 
roubles to the bank on my own account, which I had originally borrowed 
to pay for my son’s education and my travels abroad. As I wanted to live 
in peace and devote myself entirely to rural pursuits, I decided to sell 
my house in Petersburg and not to leave town before ensuring for myself 
that complete independence which can only be the fruit of an untroubled 
mind. 

Mr. Shcherbinin had made over a fine piece of country property to his 

wife and another one to his cousin, Madame B-. His mother and 

sisters obtained the rest of his property in trust, and administered it in 
the hope of annulling these deeds of gift. Mr. Shcherbinin, on the other 

1 The FVace of Virili, which brought no advantages to either side.—K. F. 

* The Peace of Jassy 1791, by which Russia obtained Bessarabia and Turkish dr jvrt recog¬ 
nition of the Russian occupation of the Crimea.—K. F. 
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hand, could have terminated the trust, lor the Russian law governing the 
administration of property on behalf of persons declared incapable of ad¬ 
ministering it themselves very obviously favors the latter. All they have 
to do is to answer a few questions, for the relatives' application to act as 
trustees to be rejected. Mr. Shcherbinin made no move in that direction, 
and even let himself be persuaded by his mother and sisters that their 
administration of his property was all for his own good. 

When 1 took steps to render my daughter free from her creditors by 
going bail for her debts during her stay in Aachen, I examined all the 
bills and drafts s^ned by her and therefore recognized by her as valid. 
Among them there were bills not only signed by her husband as well as 
by herself, but obviously incurred on his behalf as shown by the articles 
detailed in the bills. These I could not accept without letting myself be 
fooled. I therefore wrote to Mr. Shcherbin in’s trustees and it was from 
them I learned that he had made over to my daughter a very fine piece of 
property and had signed a perfectly valid legal document to that effect. 

I told them they should apply to the Senate which alone possessed the 
right to confirm or annul it and asked them to examine the bills that had 
been presented to us; they could then decide in all conscience, which bills 
I should settle personally, which they should accept on Mr. Shcherbinin's 
behalf, and which we should pay jointly. The thing dragged on while the 
Senate was deliberating upon it. I did not want to give the impression of 
keenness that the land should be awarded to my daughter, for in fact I 
did not want it at all, being convinced that my daughter’s share in the 
dissipation of her husband's wealth had been all too great. I even had the 
courage to tell the Minister of Justice, who had considerable influence in 
the matter, that all I wanted was for the Senate to make its decision, so 
that before leaving for the country I should know whether I had to mort¬ 
gage or sell my own property to pay my daughter's debts. I had already 
sold my house and was living in my father’s vast mansion, alone with a 
very few servants or maids to serve me. I had the impression of being an 
unhappy princess over whom a wicked wizard had cast an age-long spell. 

At last, the Senate's decision gave me back my freedom of movement. 
The decision was favorable to my daughter and was confirmed by Her 
Majesty. 1 paid most of my daughter’s debts outright and went bail for 
the rest, promising to settle them soon after my arrival in Moscow. The 
administration of my daughter’s estate was entrusted to me. The dues I 
imposed on her peasants were so moderate that the)' considered them- 
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selves lucky indeed and those of them that had left their homes came back 
again. But, as a result, my daughter’s revenues which I received, hardly 
sufficed to cover the interest on the money I had spent on her. 

After thus settling her affairs, I wrote to Her Majesty asking her per¬ 
mission to resign from the administration of the two Academies, and to 
have a two years’ leave of absence from my duties as lady-in-waiting in 
order to restore my failing health and put my affairs in order. 

The Empress did not want me to resign from the Academy altogether, 
and agreed only to my two years’ leave of absence. In vain did I argue that 
the Academy of Sciences especially would suffer by having an absentee 
head. She desired me to appoint someone who would be answerable to 
me and would have no power to do anything without first writing to me 
to obtain my instructions. She also insisted that I should continue to re¬ 
ceive my salary as Director of the Academy of Sciences. This, it is true 
was equivalent to only 3,000 roubles and had not changed since the time 
of Mr. Domashnev, who was completely idle and did nothing but ruin the 
Academy. 

The Empress expressed to Count Bezborodko her alarm at the thought 
that I should wish to retire; and for my part, though I greatly desired to 
live in the country and see more of my brother, Count Aleksandr, the 
thought that I should not see my Sovereign for a long time or perhaps ever 
again, filled me with dismay. My love for her was quite disinterested, for 
I had been passionately fond of her at a time when she was not Sovereign 
yet, and I was in the position to be of far greater service to her than she 
was *0 me. And though in her treatment of me she did not always obey 
the dictates of her heart and mind, I continued to love her, admired her 
whenever she gave me occasion to do so, and considered her far superior 
to any of the most famous Sovereigns that had ever sat on the Russian 
throne. 

I have lately been reading two books published in Russia. One is called 
Catherine the Great and the other, Anecdotes of the Ktign of Catherine II They 
express feelings which all true Russians must entertain and cherish in 
their hearts toward a sovereign who really was a mother to her subjects. 
I must, however, point out an error which occurs equally in both books. 
It is stated that Catherine knew Greek and Latin, and that of all living 
languages she preferred French as being the pleasantest. 

I think I can say definitely that she knew neither Greek nor Latin, and 
if to foreigners she spoke French rather than German this was because 
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she wanted people to forget that she was bom in Germany. And, indeed, 
she succeeded, for I have often heard peasants in conversation with me 
refer to her as their countrywoman as well as their mother. 

But I remember her saying on several occasions when discussing writers 
and European languages with me that German was much richer and more 
virile than French, and that it was a pity it was not softer, for then French 
would not be so generally spoken. She thought Russian, which blended 
the strength, richness, and virility of German with the softness of Italian, 
would one day become the universal language. 

Having at last put everything in order before my departure, I went to 
spend my last evening with the Empress at the Tauns Palace. She showed 
me so much attention that I scarcely knew how to take leave of her. At 
the usual hour Her Majesty withdrew and I wanted to ask her permission 
to take leave of her in her own room. But the way was barred by the 
Grand Duke Aleksandr and his charming wife.’ I saw Prince Zubov in 
conversation with Their Imperial Highnesses and whispered in his ear to 
let me pass as I wanted to kiss the Empress’s hand, perhaps for the last 
time, as I had everything ready for leaving Petersburg the following day. 

“Wait a moment,” he said and presently disappeared. I thought he was 
going to tell Her Majesty that I wanted to take leave of her, but a full 
half hour elapsed and no messenger came to fetch me. I went into a room 
next door, and on finding there one of Her Majesty’s footmen I asked him 
to inform her that l wanted to kiss her hand before leaving Petersburg. 
He came back in another quarter of an hour to tell me that the Empress 
was expecting me. Imagine my surprise on entering her room, when in¬ 
stead of that serenity of expression which she had had throughout the 
evening, instead of an affectionate farewell, I was met with a countenance 
depicting irritation and even anger. 

“I wish you. Madam, a happy journey," was all she said to me. 

When people who are in the habit of judging themselves strictly have 
an untroubled conscience, they cannot think that they have given offence. 
This was precisely my case; I fancied that Her Majesty had received some 
unpleasant news that had greatly upset her, and as I withdrew I silently 
prayed for her peace and prosperity. 

The following morning 1 received the visit of Mr. Novosiltsev, a close 
relative of Maria Islavishna, who was of the Empress’s household and 


* Later Emperor Aleksandr I and Empress Elizaveta—K F. 
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very much in her confidence. 4 He had come to take leave of me, and I 
asked him whether Her Majesty had received an unpleasant message the 
previous night because I saw her suddenly change countenance. But he 
emphatically denied that there had been any message, and added that the 
{impress appeared in excellent humor that morning He had |ust come 
from the Palace and would have heard from his cousin if there had been 
anything He would, in turn, have told me, as he was a friend of mine. As 
it was, I did not know how to explain the {impress’s attitude during my 
leave-taking. 

Soon I received a letter from the Empress’s secretary, Mr. Troshchinskii, 
which explained the riddle to me. Enclosed in the letter was a tailor’s bill 
signed by my daughter and her husband and accompanied by an affecting 
petition from the tailor himself couched in terms calculated to flatter and 
interest Her Majesty. Mr. Troshchinskii informed me on Her Majesty’s 
behalf of her surprise that after contracting to pay my daughter’s debts I 
should think of leaving Petersburg without honoring my obligations. 

I must admit the letter made me most indignant, and I resolved forth¬ 
with never again to return to Petersburg- I replied to Mr. Troshchinskii 
that I was even more surprised that Her Majesty should suspect me for an 
instant of such degrading conduct, that I was returning the bill in order 
to let her see, if she took the trouble of having it examined, that it was a 
debt owed by Mr. Shcherbinin to a man’s tailor for his own uniforms and 
his servants’ liveries; that I was under no obligation to pay the debts of 
my son-in-law whose fortune was at least equal to mine; that moreover 
I had referred the tailor to the Trustees of Mr. Shcherbin in’s property 
who, seeing that the bill regarded no one but Mr. Shcherbinin, had in my 
presence assured him that the debt would be paid in under two months (it 
was in fact paid a few months later); that the tailor was entirely satisfied 
when he left me; and that if he had afterward changed his mind or else 
had written his petition at the dictation of someone eager to injure me, I 
did not see why in all justice I should suffer for it 

The author of the petition did, in fact, turn out to be a sycophant of 
Prince Zubov and it was Zubov, as I soon afterward discovered, who had 
handed it to the Empress just before I was admitted into her presence on 
the eve of my departure. He thereby did me a grievous wrong, for I never 
saw the Empress again, and yet this did not prevent me from treating him 


4 See Index under IVrrkuaiUtina. Maria.—K. F. 
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with cordiality in Petersburg after the accession of the Emperor Alek¬ 
sandr I and particularly in Moscow after His Majesty’s coronation when 
he was, on the whole, unpopular and held in little esteem. 

At last 1 left Petersburg, with a mixture of feelings which would all 
have been of one kind if only the sentiments I had always cherished for 
Catherine II had been capable of alteration. 

I took a roundabout way to my destination in order to visit my estate 
in Bdorussia and make arrangements to receive the money I had to pay to 
my daughter's creditors. But I only stayed eight days there, and no more 
than a week at Troitskoe, so impatient was I to see my brother, Count 
Aleksandr. 

I had to pass through Moscow on my way to his estate, and there, too, 
I stopped for only a few days, enough to give the necessary orders for 
arranging the ground floor apartments of my house simply and unpreten¬ 
tiously but so as to make them habitable in the winter. 

I now regarded my public life as being at an end. My head had been 
proof against the intoxication of success, particularly in the administra¬ 
tion of the two Academies, and it was hardly surprising, therefore, that I 
should have held out gainst the shocks and reverses of fortune to which 
Fate had made me a butt. For it is my Arm belief that whoever knows 
how to contain ambition and pride within their proper bounds knows, 
too, how to hold out against misfortunes. 

I now wanted to devote myself entirely to a life in the country and 
to the love which bound me to my brother. And I looked forward to it 
not merely with calm and assurance, but with a pleasure which was only 
disturbed when I reflected that the persons whom 1 had cherished and 
respected had damaged their own reputation by treating me with unfair 
and undeserved harshness. 

My arrival was a very pleasant surprise for my brother, but I did not 
feel I could stay long with him as I was afraid that unless my house were 
fitted up and heated before the frosts set in I should not be able either to 
receive my guests there or to live in it myself. 

I therefore left for Moscow to supervise the work that was being 
carried out in my house, and my brother rejoined me earlier than usual. 

The following year my brother came to stay with me at Troitskoe. He 
was delighted with my garden and with my various plantations and build¬ 
ings, and when I visited him in the autumn he gave me full powers to 
change the layout of his garden, according to my own taste, and to carry 
on with the work of tracing out the plantations and walks on which 1 had 
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been engaged for six days during my stay with him in the previous year. 

In the summer of 1796 I went to stay on my estate near Mogilev, where 
I received letters from several persons in Petersburg who were well aware 
of what was happening and what was being said at Court. They wrote of 
their pleasure at the thought of seeing me soon again, for Her Majesty had 
said several times that she was going to write and invite me to Petersburg 
so that I could conduct the Grand Duchess AJcksandra to Sweden, so 
certain was it that her marriage to the King of Sweden would take place. 1 

Letters arrived from my relations in Moscow expressing regret that I 
should soon be leaving them, and speaking of the strong rumor that a 
courier had already been despatched by the (impress to request my return 
to Petersburg. Thereupon I went back with all speed to Troitskoe and 
from there wrote to the Empress, once again asking that either I should 
be allowed to retire or at least that my leave of absence be prolonged 

Her reply was gracious, but she only prolonged my leave for another 
year. However, as I was worried that my long absence might be inter¬ 
preted unfavorably by her, 1 wrote to some reliable friends asking them 
to tell me sincerely in what terms the Empress spoke of me, whether she 
was spiteful about me or whether she was not. They assured me that Her 
Majesty had several times spoken in a way which showed how pleased she 
was with the idea of using my services to conduct her granddaughter to 
Sweden. 

**l know,” she said, “that Princess Dashkova loves me too much to 
refuse me something she knows I have set my heart on, and I shall then 
not have to worry for my young Queen." 

5 The marriage never took place. King Gustav im IV of Sweden, then aged seventeen, 
arrived in Russia with his unde, the Duke of Sudermania, in the autumn of 1796, and 
after some initial difficulties caused chiefly by religious considerations, agreed to sign the 
marriage contract On the day fixed for the ceremony, the Empress—grandmother of the 
prospective bride—waited for the King to make his appearance in the Great Drawing 
Room of the Palace, attended by all her family and Court, by digniunes of Church and 
State, and by the Diplomatic Corps The King, however, failed to appear. Instead, five 
hours Later, while the Empress was still waiting, he sent a message that he was, after all, 
unwilling that his wife should remain Greek Orthodox in a Lutheran country and that he 
would, therefore, return home without signing the contract. The Empress collapsed with 
a stroke, and though she afterwards recovered, a second stroke less than two months 
Liter proved fatal. See Index under Gustavus IV and Aleksandrs.— K. F. 
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On my return from Krugloe to Troitskoe I applied myself to the com¬ 
pletion of the buildings I had begun. Four houses were finished and I laid 
out plantations which, to me, made the garden pure delight Every tree, 
every shrub had been planted either by myself or under my supervision 
in the exact spot where I wanted it. One is so apt to regard with affection 
the work of one’s own hands, that I have no hesitation in saying that I 
found Troitskoe to be altogether one of the finest country estates I had 
ever seen either in Russia or abroad. 

There was one reason in particular why I preferred staying in Troit¬ 
skoe more than anywhere else in the world and found consolation in my 
life there, and that was the prosperity of my peasants. During the forty 
years of my administration their number increased from 840 to 1,550. 
The number of women, whom we never reckon in our calculations, had 
increased even more, since none of them wanted to marry outside my 
property, while girls of neighboring estates would often marry peasants 
from Troitskoe. 

I had added to my library, which had by now become very considerable. 
The ground floor apartments were very comfortably furnished to enable 
me to live in them more pleasantly during the autumn when I usually suf¬ 
fered from attacks of rheumatism, the result of my life in Scotland. That 
year was no exception and I was ill during the whole of October until the 
beginning of November, when a blow fell which for Russia represented 
the greatest possible disaster and which brought me to the very brink of 
the grave. 

The Serpukhov Marshal of Nobility,' Mr. Grigoriev, a most estimable 

1 An appointment somewhat akin in some of its functions to a Justice of the Peace as well 
as to a Lord Lieutenant of a County —K. F. 
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and loyal man, very attached to me, came to see me one evening. I was 
struck, the moment he entered the house, by his unhappy expression and, 
indeed, the consternation which was very obvious in his demeanor. 

“What is the matter with you?” I asked. 

“Do you not know, Madame, of the misfortune that has befallen us? 
The Empress is no more!" 

My daughter, who happened to be with me, feared that I should fall 
and wanted to hold me up. 

“No," I said, “have no fear for my life. It is my unhappy fate to survive 
this blow. I am reserved for other misfortunes yet to come, and to see my 
country as unhappy as it has been glorious and prosperous in the reign of 
Catherine II.” 

I shook in every limb and had nervous spasms that reduced me to a 
pitiful state and lasted for twenty-four hours, during which 1 had the sad 
conviction that death would not ensue. 

The words I had uttered at the first shock of the news were all too 
prophetic. Terror and anxiety soon became the constant feelings of every 
man and woman. Every family had victims to mourn. Husband, father, 
uncle suspected in his wife, his son, his heir an informer who might send 
him to perish in a dungeon or in the depths of Siberia. 

Soon my nervous spasms and insomnia affected me to such a point that 
I could only rarely leave my bed and then only for a short time. 

However, I was able to go to Moscow at the beginning of December in 
order to have leeches applied, quite determined to return to Troitskoe at 
the first opportunity, for I had already received the copy of a Senatorial 
decree by virtue of which the Emperor 2 dismissed me from all my offices. 
I requested Mr. Samoilov, who was still Minister of Justice, to present 
my humble thanks to His Majesty for having relieved me of a burden too 
heavy for me to bear. 

Having written the letter, I awaited with resignation the persecution 
which was bound to come, but I found myself caught in a dilemma before 
I had time to leave for Moscow. A letter reached me, signed Donaurov, 
in which the latter officially informed me of His Majesty’s command to 
deprive me of all my offices. Now it is not possible to write to a Russian, 
and even less to address a letter to him, without putting not only the 
man's surname, but his Christian name and that of his father as well (for 
example, Ivan son of Boris is known as Ivan Borisovich). But as I did not 
know the name of that man’s father I was at my wits’ end what to do, for 


2 Pivrl I.—K. F. 
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failure to answer and acknowledge the receipt of the Emperor's mandate 
was a crime against the Emperor. On the other hand, failure to address 
the person sending the mandate by his proper style and title would have 
implied contempt and would have been tantamount to making an enemy 
of him. I decided to write to my cousin. Prince Kurakin, who was still 
in favor at the time, asking him to inform Mr. Donaurov that I had not 
replied to him immediately because I did not know his proper style of 
address and did not want to offend him by making a mistake on that 
point; as to my dismissal, I regarded it as an act of favor on the part of 
His Majesty 

I informed my brother, Count Aleksandr, of what had just happened 
to me, and was dumbfounded when he told me that Donaurov's father 
had been pantry-boy in my uncle's, the Grand Chancellors', house, and 
had been promoted butler, and then head butler after marrying a Kalmyk 
girl who was my aunt’s favorite maid. 

Deportations and arrests became so frequent that news of them reached 
me in spite of my friends’ attempts to spare me further distress by con¬ 
cealing them from me. Catherine ll’s death was a profound shock to me, 
and I was struck with consternation at the misfortunes of my country and 
at the general terror, for there was not a single family among the nobility 
that did not have at least one member either exiled in Siberia or confined 
in a fortress. 

My ill-health and the melancholy thoughts that it engendered made life 
difficult for me, and unless I had been willing to bring it to an untimely 
end, it was essential for me to go to Moscow, not to consult the doctors 
in whom I had no trust, but to apply leeches and thus calm the blood and 
give it a more regular and a healthier circulation. 

I arrived in Moscow- at nine o’clock on the morning of 4 December and 
found in my house some of my relations, worried and impatient to see me, 
since they were afraid I might succumb to the grief of losing Catherine II. 
My brother, Count Aleksandr, also arrived a few moments later. I was 
obliged to go to bed, and midday had not yet struck when Mr. Izmailov, 
the Governor-General, was ushered into my room. He was apparently in 
a hurry to go to the Senate, and had scarcely sat down before he said to 
me, almost in a whisper, that it was his duty to inform me by command 
of His Majesty the Emperor, that I must immediately go back to my place 
in the country and ponder on the events of the year 1762. To this 1 replied 
in a voice loud enough to be heard by my relatives and friends who were 
present, that I should always ponder on the year 1762, and that His Maj- 
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esty’s order* would be all the more faithfully earned out as the events to 
which he was possibly alluding could never for me be a source of either 
regret or remorse, if only, I added, the Emperor were to analyze them 
critically himself, he would not treat me in this way. As to my immedi¬ 
ate departure for the country. His Excellency could see for himself that 
I was unable to do that since it was absolutely essential for me to have 
leeches applied, but I could assure him that I should definitely take my 
departure either the following evening or, at the latest, the morning after. 
Thereupon, the Governor got up and bowed himself out. 

Everyone in the room was sad and dejected except myself. My brother 
was dismayed, and it was left for me to try to revive his courage 

I left Moscow on 6 December. My health was reduced to a struggle 
against death. Every other day I wrote to my brother and other mem¬ 
bers of my family, who also wrote very regularly to me. Several of them, 
including my brother, told me that Pavel I’s behavior toward me was 
dictated by what he thought he owed to his father's memory, but that at 
his coronation he would chaise our fate. I shall quote my reply to my 
brother as one of the many prophecies I have made which have come 
true: 

“You tell me, my friend, that after his coronation Pavel will leave me 
alone. You do not know him then. Once a tyrant begins to strike he 
continues to strike until the victim is totally destroyed. 1 am expecting 
persecution to continue unabated, and I resign myself to it in the full sub¬ 
mission of a creature to its Creator. The conviction of my own innocence 
and bek of any bitterness or indignation at his treatment of me personally 
will, 1 trust, serve me in place of courage. Come what may, and provided 
he is not actively malevolent to you and to those near and dear to me, I 
shall do or say nothing that will lower me in my own eyes. Goodbye, my 
friend, my wdl-beloved brother. All my love." 

Confined to my bed or stretched out on a sofa, all the time in acute 
pain, unable to move or even to read much, I had time to ruminate on 
what had befallen me, on what I had done and on what remained for me 
to do. 

I had a great desire to go abroad as soon as I could obtain permission, 
but was held back by my love for my son. His financial situation was pre¬ 
carious, since he never looked after his affairs and his debts might have 
reduced his income to less than modest proportions, if I had not been 
there to help him by managing and improving my own property rather 
than spending all I had. 
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The past afforded me a certain consolation. The disinterestedness and 
firmness of my character gave me a peace of mind which in itself may not 
have been an adequate substitute for all else, but at least it supplied me 
with pride and courage to sustain me in my adversity. 

I learned that it had been the object of some of the late Empress’s 
favorites to goad me to despair and make me commit some indiscretion 
which would alienate me from the Empress by rousing my naturally quick 
temper. Count Mamonov was among them, but having more wits about 
him than his predecessors, he had come to the conclusion that the Em¬ 
press’s natural sympathies could not be alienated to the extent of making 
her responsible for some act of really grave injustice toward me—un¬ 
less, of course, my own behavior made such a thing possible. And that 
could certainly have happened if bitterness against my Sovereign had led 
to some outburst of temper on my part and consequent resentment on 
hers. He, therefore, did certain things surreptitiously against my son and 
me which could have embittered me. But I loved the Empress too much 
and saw too clearly through the dislike for me of all her favorites, not to 
distinguish between acts genuinely her own and those due to the influence 
of creatures whom I refused to idolize and of whose power I pretended 
to be ignorant. 

Apart from the pain and despair which I felt at the thought of the ir¬ 
reparable loss my country had sustained by the Empress’s death, the past 
raised up memories which impelled me to consider my own immediate 
conduct. For the immediate present was alarming enough. 

From the very moment he ascended the throne Pavel gave expression to 
his hatred and contempt for his mother. He hastened to break, or rather 
destroy, all she had done, and her wisest measures were superseded by 
arbitrary or fantastic acts. Appointments and dismissals succeeded each 
other so rapidly that hardly was a person’s appointment announced in 
the press than he was made to give up his functions. It was impossible 
to know to whom to apply. Exile and detention left few families with¬ 
out a victim. The general feeling was that of terror producing suspicion 
and destroying the trust which should have existed among people related 
by ties of blood. Bewilderment and fear gave rise to apathy and stupor, 
fatal to the most important of all virtues—the love of one’s country. The 
future seemed to hold nothing for us but misfortune without end. 

Ill, sad, and frightened for my friends, my relations, and my country, 
1 lived on in the hope that my life would not last long Soon enough, 
my prophecy that Pavel would continue to persecute me came true. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Laptev, a distant relation of my grandmother, whose 
promotion in the service I was fortunate enough to have helped, came to 
see me. He said he did not want to rejoin his regiment without seeing 
me as it would be difficult for him to get away again, but that he could 
not stay for more than that one evening for his father’s illness had already 
made him overstay his leave. 

He remained with me till after midnight, when 1 sent him off to have 
some rest. At three o'clock he informed me through my personal maid 
that he had a letter for me and that he had to speak to me. I replied that 
the following morning would be soon enough and that he must have a 
rest after his tiring journey. Thereupon he sent word that a special courier 
from Moscow had brought a letter for me. 

Suspecting that I was to be the victim of some new persecution, 1 
requested that Mr. Laptev be allowed to come in. As soon as he did so he 
handed to me the letter which the courier had brought from Mr. Izmai¬ 
lov, the Governor-General of Moscow. The substance of the letter was 
that the Emperor ordered me to leave immediately for an estate of my 
son’s, situated between two towns named in the letter and located in the 
northern part of the Province of Novgorod. Neither the estate nor its 
village was mentioned by name, but I was to live there till further orders. 

I had my daughter woken up, and dictated to her my reply to Mr. Izmai¬ 
lov, in which I said that in spite of my wish to carry out His Majesty’s 
orders without delay and my indifference to the exact spot where I should 
vegetate or be buried, I was obliged to put off my journey, since 1 had 
never been in any of my son’s Novgorodian estates, even in the distant 
past when I was still managing his property, and would not know how 
to find the way to a village the name of which had not been commu¬ 
nicated to me. Therefore, 1 said, as it seemed to me more prudent to 
avoid Moscow and as I might be reduced to wandering aimlessly about 
along the byroads, I had sent a servant back with the courier to ask my 
son’s steward whether a few peasants from these villages were not, by 
any chance, living in Moscow; one of them could then be despatched to 
me and serve as a guide. 

I had great difficulty in trying to revive my daughter’s hopes and cour¬ 
age. while she cried and dung to my knees. Someone awoke Miss Bates 
to give her the terrible news which had thrown my whole house into 
consternation. She came into my room shaking like a leaf. I pressed her 
hand and said that before deciding on a course of action prompted by 
affection for me she should give some thought to it and remember that 
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she was perfectly free not to follow me in my exile, but stay in Troitskoe 
or in my house in Moscow for as long as she wished. She replied with 
great firmness that she was determined not to leave me and that no one 
in the world could make her change her mind. I took her in my arms and 
we wept like a couple of children. 

After giving my letter to Mr. Izmailov’s courier and despatch^ one 
of my servants with him, Mr. Laptev came to tell me without a tremor 
that he had decided to accompany me to the place of my exile. All my 
expostulations were in vain. I drew a vivid picture of all the misfortunes 
he would bring upon himself and the grief I should fed at the thought 
of being their involuntary cause. I reminded him that he had already 
overspent his leave by several days; that I could not make use of post- 
horses when traveling through byways whose length I did not know, and 
therefore should have to make the journey with my own horses and we 
could not estimate the time it would last; that the Emperor could treat 
him as a deserter; that His Majesty’s certain anger at his keen interest in 
me and at the boldness of his conduct made me tremble for his sake, that 
he would, at the very least, be reduced to the ranks, and be obliged to 
serve as a private soldier. 

“Private, colonel, general—they are all the same now," he retorted, 
“—nothing to boast about. I hope you will not order your servants to 
throw me out, for if you do not give me a place in one of your carnages 
I am resolved to stand behind your ktbttka ." (This is a half-open carriage 
swung low on runners in the winter; in the summer it has wheels and 
is more uncomfortable.) “Nothing can make me alter my decision to see 
for myself the place to which you have been banished. Would you kindly, 
therefore, protest no more." 

Knowing well that young man's proud, indeed stubborn, character I 
stopped arguing, as I feared he might aggravate his case by going ofT in my 
pursuit on his own account. His keen and sincere joy at obtaining what 
he wanted was proof enough of his attachment. 

I did not know then that his concern for me was rendered all the 
greater by the arrival of an obscure stranger who was haunting the village 
and was always walking about pen in hand ready to jot down anything 
he saw or heard. Once, when drunk, this man revealed that he was a 
spy sent to bribe my servants and discover anything that was happening 
around me. He immediately made a note of it all (for instance, the names 
of people staying in my house or coming on a visit, conversations at table. 
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etc.), and he declared that in the course of my journey 1 should be tom 
away from my friends, ill-treated, and sent into the depths of Siberia. 

I was the only one not to be in the secret. Without knowing it, I was 
in the power of any and every servant. Any rascal could have destroyed 
me and made his own fortune by turning informer—a profession which 
was then esteemed above any other. 

At last by sheer luck a peasant from the village of my exile was found 
in Moscow; he had turned up in town with a load of nails of his own 
manufacture. 

A cousin of mine. Princess Dolgorukaia, arrived at Troitskoe and never 
left me until my departure. The daughters of two of my cousins were 
staying with me then—Miss Islenirva and Miss Kochetova. Miss Koche¬ 
tova was in poor health, and her parents had entrusted her entirely to my 
care until she should be quite recovered. She was very sorry to leave me 
and did so most reluctantly, but I wrote to her father in Moscow saying 
that, however much of a solace his daughter might be to me, 1 could not 
in all conscience take her with me into exile, beyond the reach of doctor, 
surgeon, or help, while the state of her health demanded constant medical 
attention. I therefore begged him to come at once and take away both 
her and her cousin. He arrived two days before my departure and left the 
next day with my two young cousins, who showed the greatest regret at 
being separated from me. He took Miss Islenieva back to her mother, and 
put his own daughter in the care of doctors, after promising to keep me 
constantly informed about her health. I should add that on my return to 
Troitskoe, following an Imperial order, her parents brought her back to 
me on their own initiative, for I should never have taken the liberty of 
immuring her in the country with me when at her age she ought to have 
wished to go out in Society. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


Irincess Dolgorukaia, whose wit, behavior, and sentiments made her 
into a very extraordinary woman and a loyal and sincere friend, was in¬ 
finitely dear to me. She tried to foresee all that could possibly ease my 
life in a peasant hut deprived of furniture and comforts, and busily put 
together and packed such things as she thought 1 might need. She did 
her best to conceal her grief at my predicament, but her tears Bowed 
freely when she was in any other room but mine. The day before my 
departure I dragged myself with the help of my maid into her bedroom, 
and there I found her bathed in tears. I kissed her with great affection 
and reproached her for making so little use of her superior intelligence. 1 
begged her to hold back her grief for just another forty-eight hours, for 
unless it was Heaven's will that my life should be prolonged for further 
suffering and misfortune, I should not, in my then state of health, survive 
a day, or at the most two, of the journey, but if, on the other hand, my 
dead body were not brought back within that time, she could be sure that 
the journey and the fresh air had given me back my strength and I should 
yet live to enjoy her company again. And so I did: I saw her once more 
on my return from exile, but scarcely two years later she was cut off in 
the prime of life, leaving me for ever disconsolate at the loss of a dear and 
faithful friend. 

On 26 December 1796 I went to church—or, rather, was taken there, 
as I could neither stand nor walk by myself. I had asked my relations and 
ordered my servants at Troitskoe to refrain from weakening still further 
whatever powers of resistance I might have, by tender and affecting fare¬ 
wells. On leaving church I therefore went straight into my ktbitka to start 
for an unknown destination, as I had heard it rumored in the neighbor- 
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hood the day before that after traveling a certain distance I should be 
made to change my route and be relegated to some distant and lonely 
convent. 

None of this happened. On the contrary, I daily regained strength and 
had an excellent appetite on a diet of cabbage soup frozen into solid chunks 
which had to be boiled to turn them into liquid. It was also feared—quite 
wrongly—that as I had never travelled in a kibnka before, this might do 
me harm and especially increase my rheumatic pains. But instead I felt 
better than I had for the past six weeks. 

At our first halt for the night after Troitskoe, Mr. Laptev saw a man he 
had previously noticed going past us in his kttbttka talk to the owner of the 
hut I was occupying. Mr. Laptev wanted to know who the man was. The 
peasant whom he asked for information was a little the worse for drink, 
and replied that he could not quite make it out himself, for only a short 
time ago the man had claimed to be a member of the Princess’s retinue of 
friends and servants, “and now," added the peasant, “he is ordering me— 
and says he has the authority to do so—to go in the hut and see that the 
Princess is really there." 

This envoy of Arkharov was scarcely a cunning diplomat, for when 
Laptev asked him—as usual rather petulantly—why he wanted to know 
the whereabouts of the Princess and how he dared send someone into 
her room at that late hour and disturb her rest, his answer showed clearly 
enough he was spying on us not on the Emperor’s orders, but only on 
those of Arkharov. He was, in fact, afraid that I should be informed and 
said to Mr. Laptev in a tone of voice which he tried to make menacing 
that if he, Laptev, frightened me by telling me of what he had just heard 
the responsibility would be entirely his. 

Twice in the course of our journey between that halt and the town of 
Tver we very nearly perished, and the second time was the worse. A vio¬ 
lent snowstorm obliterated all traces of the road, and for seventeen hours we 
wandered about without knowing where we were. There was no house 
in sight, the horses could go no further, and the servants, convinced that 
death was inevitable, prayed and wept. 

I ordered the coachman to stop, and assured him that the wind would 
go down when dawn broke, and that as soon as the horses were a little 
rested we should find some inhabited place. Three quarters of an hour 
later the coachman thought he could discern a light some distance away. I 
noticed it too, and despatched the strongest of the servants in its direction 
to see what it was. He came back in half an hour with the information 
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that it was a tiny hamlet of five cottages. We wended our way there, the 
horses barely dragging our carnages along, but in the end we as well as 
those poor beasts were saved from a probably slow and terrible death. 

It so happened that that little village was quite out of our way and that 
in the last nineteen or twenty hours we had gone no more than about four 
miles from the place where we had slept. On our arrival in Tver we were 
very agreeably surprised to learn that the Governor, Mr. Polikarpov, had 
prepared excellent accommodation for me. That worthy man immedi¬ 
ately came to see me, and when I expressed my thanks and also my fears 
that in view of the vindictive character of the Monarch he might get into 
trouble for his good treatment of an outlaw, he replied: 

“I do not know. Madam, what has passed between you and the Emperor 
in your intimate correspondence. I have seen no decree dealing with your 
banishment; you must, therefore, let my conduct toward you be dictated 
by the respect I have always felt for you ever since I can remember." 

He sent us a good supper in spite of the Guards that filled the town on 
their way to Moscow for Pavel’s coronation. 

The following morning we left after a light breakfast, and as we had to 
have the same horses for the whole journey we never did more than forty 
miles a day—often less. 

In the town of Krasnyi Kholm we had the good fortune of discovering 
that the Marshal of Nobility was Mr. Kruse, nephew of the famous doc¬ 
tor, and a man of great honesty and good upbringing. He was very polite 
and helpful, and supplied us with provisions which we could not have 
obtained in villages and in peasant huts. 

We left again very early in the morning after a few hours' rest for the 
horses and sleep for ourselves. That day we had incontrovertible proof 
that the courier who sometimes preceded and sometimes followed us was 
a spy sent by the younger Arkharov, and that he kept a daily journal of 
all that happened in our peripatetic colony. Arkharov himself had been 
vested by the Emperor with the powers and duties of an inquisitor, an 
employment by no means repugnant to his coarse and brutal nature. 

On one occasion, Mr. Laptev happened to enter a hut which the spy 
had just left, and found a letter which he had written to Mr. Arkharov and 
forgotten there. It was not sealed, and we were able to read his comments 
on the fact that I had been very ill and that Laptev was still with me. 
He also said—apparently to add some interest to his epistle—that my 
servants had stolen a fur coat from a peasant, whereas in fact this must 
have been done by his own servant who had a very poor fur coat, while 
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mine had been fined out with fine new ones the day before we had set 
out on our journey. After this we always used to raise a sort of trapdoor 
leading to a cellar below, which floors have in peasants’ cottages, to see 
that Arkharov’s commissioner was not hiding there, trying to listen to 
our conversation. 

Soon I had greater cause for alarm, and a fear which never left me 
until I was back in Troitskoe and in receipt of reassuring letters from 
my brother and other friends to the effect that my son had not been 
persecuted by the Emperor. 

On my arrival in the town of Vesyegonsk, 1 received the visit of the 
acting Marshal of Nobility, who came together with his predecessor. The 
former was cousin to Mr. Arakcheev, the most faithful instrument of Pavel 
I’s tyranny and persecution. His predecessor, who had been deprived of 
his appointment—itself dating back to Catherine IPs time—so that it 
could be given to Arakcheev’s cousin, was an officer who has seen about 
forty years’ service and had nine wounds to his credit I had the greatest 
difficulty in consoling the old soldier and vainly tried to change the sub¬ 
ject of conversation from that of his compulsory retirement to something 
else. He invariably came back to it, till at last I thought of asking both 
Marshals, the retired and the acting, to take Miss Bates and my daughter 
to see the fair which was then one of the greatest in the Empire. 

No sooner were they gone than an officer came in with a letter for me. 
It was from my son, who had sent the courier to see me, to give orders 
to the peasants at Korotovo (my place of exile) to obey me as their true 
mistress, and then to return with news of me. 

A thunderbolt bursting in the room could not have frightened me as 
much. In my mind's eye I already saw my son sent to Siberia for dis¬ 
obeying the Emperor's order forbidding the employment of officers for 
carrying despatches. Eor Pavel was so strict on this point that he had 
the Princes Suvorov and Repnin severely reprimanded—and the repri¬ 
mand published in the Cnuetu —for having sent officers with despatches 
for himself. And my son had not only given and signed orders which he 
had no right to do, but had rendered himself even more culpable in the 
Emperor’s eyes by showing an interest in his mother who was the object 
of the Emperor’s persecution. 

I asked the officer whether he had been seen by anyone in town, and 
whether he had met the Marshal of Nobility on the way. He assured me 
that he had not. I implored him to leave at once for Korotovo, which was 
only twenty-one miles away; 1 should, I said, speak to him there, but in 
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the meantime he must leave the town immediately and must take a route 
which would save him going right through it. 

As soon as my party returned from the fair, we started on our journey 
and arrived late at night at the spot indicated by the Emperor as my place 
of domicile. 

My own hut 1 found to be quite roomy, the one opposite was set aside 
for the kitchen, and the best in the adjoining street was prepared for my 
daughter. 

The first thing I did was to send away Mr. Schreidemann, the officer 
despatched to me as courier by my son, but I was inexpressibly frightened 
and worried when, after his departure, my son's servant told me that 
not only had Mr. Schreidemann been seen by the Marshal of Nobility, 
but out of sheer swank and foolhardiness he had introduced himself to 
the Marshal, who had thereupon demanded to have his passport and had 
kept it 

Night and day, I had no repose, for even in my dreams I had visions 
of my son being dragged away to Siberia. I wrote to my brother and to a 
number of friends urging them to give me news of my son, but I was not 
completely reassured even when they told me that he had been given the 
command of a regiment. 

Occasionally, Pavel had an acute sense of justice, and there were mo¬ 
ments when he gave proof of exceptional wisdom and magnanimity. He 
heard, through the Marshal of Nobility, of Mr. Schreidemann's journey, 
and yet evinced no anger at my son's conduct. Later, when I was back 
at Troitskoc, he read in Mr. Arkharov’s reports that several friends and 
relations of mine had come to see me and spend some time with me, but 
his comment was merely: 

“This is quite natural, for now is the time to show Princess Dashkova 
the friendship and gratitude which some people may feel toward her." 

So far as my own life at Korotovo was concerned, I felt free of worries 
and very pleased at having a roomy hut. far better than anything I had 
hoped for. It is true that my three maids shared it with me—in the night, 
that is, for the day they spent in Miss Bates’s hut—but thanks to their 
consideration, attention, and neatness, I was not in the slightest inconve¬ 
nienced by this. Besides, someone had had the foresight to hang up a thick 
green curtain which divided the room in two and separated the mistress 
from the maids. 

Immediately after I arrived in Korotovo a little incident took place 
which affected me greatly. It should be pointed out that it is the custom 
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in Russia for the gentry, before setting out on a journey and at the end 
of it, to go to church where a Te Deum is sur^, after which the priests 
usually come to the big house to bless the traveler and to offer him their 
best wishes on his return. The priest makes the sign of the cross over him 
and the man kisses his hand. Thus, as soon as I had reached my destina¬ 
tion, the priest at Korotovo came to my hut and pronounced a solemn 
benediction while blessing me with his cross, but instead of letting me 
kiss his hand as the custom was, he begged me, with tears in his eyes, to 
let him kiss mine. 

“It is not your rank, mother,” he said, “I respect, but the fame of your 
virtues which has penetrated even to this remote corner. I speak in the 
name of the whole village: you have brought up your son well and he has 
become a good master, which to us is very important, and though we are 
sorry for you in the misfortune which has brought you here among us, it 
is a great happiness for us to see you, for it is as if we had been allowed 
to see an angel " 

1 was tired and weak, and the unexpected and artless expression of 
attachment from these poor peasants whom I did not know at all, in a 
place to which I had been sent in order to be unhappy, suddenly overpow¬ 
ered me with such a sharp sensation of happiness that I could not help 
interrupting the priest and kissing him as if he had been an old friend. 
Everyone present burst into tears at the sight, and Mr. Laptev and others 
assured me that never at the height of my prosperity had I inspired them 
with as much respect and veneration as at that moment. 
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lacing greatly worried on Mr. Laptev's behalf, I sent him back the very 
next day after our arrival. But Heaven spared me the regrets I should 
have had, had he fallen victim of his gratitude and attachment. When the 
Emperor heard he had accompanied me to Korotovo, he said: 

“Here is no petticoat stripling; this man wears breeches"—a phrase 
often used by His Majesty when he wanted to express his admiration for 
a man of grit and courage. 

The battalion of which Laptev had command was one of those lately 
reduced by Pavel, and he was therefore left without any appointment. 
The Emperor, however, gave him a regiment and soon afterward made 
him Commander of the Maltese Order. 

During my stay in Tver I wrote to my cousin. Prince Repnin, asking 
him to find out what crimes His Majesty imputed to me, since he felt jus¬ 
tified in treating me in the way he did. I added that as he. Prince Repnin, 
knew what my sentiments had been during the reign of Peter III, he could 
prove to the Emperor’s satisfaction and to that of all decent people that I 
had never pursued either my personal interests or the criminal elevation 
of my own family. I named the village to which I was banished for God 
knows how long, and indicated several academicians whose integrity of 
character and sincere attachment to me should be a sufficient pledge that 
his answer could be safely entrusted to their keeping till such time as 1 
could send a peasant to one of them to collect any letters, including his, 
that they might hold for me. 

As the oath of allegiance, which was sworn to every new sovereign, 
was required only of the gentry, the Third Estate, the Army, and the Civil 
Service, the peasants, being the property of the gentry, were exempt from 
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taking it. I do not know by virtue of what whim it was ordered that 
everyone, including the peasants, should swear the oath of allegiance to 
Pavel I. 

This unprecedented measure caused enormous harm to the country. 
The peasants imagined that they would no longer belong to their land¬ 
lords, and a number of villages in different provinces rose up in revolt, 
refusing either to work for their masters or to pay them their dues. The 
Emperor was obliged to send troops to put an end to the revolt, which 
in one estate, belonging to Mr. Apraksin and Princess Golitsyna, whose 
maiden name was Chernysheva, assumed so stubborn a character that 
cannon had to be fired, and many people fell victim to the error into 
which they had been induced by this new measure. 1 

In some provinces. Civil Service clerks—the most pernicious element 
in all Russia—went round villages belonging to private individuals among 
the gentry, persuading the poor ignorant peasants that if they should de¬ 
clare themselves willing to belong to the Sovereign they would be freed 
of all obligation toward their masters. Two such clerks traveled all over 
the Archangel Province and in the north of Novgorod making these in¬ 
sinuations, and before my arrival they had spoken to my son's peasants 
suggesting that in return for a little money they should convey their wishes 
to the Emperor. The peasants angrily refused to have anything to do with 
these suggestions, and said that they felt themselves more fortunate than 
the peasants who belonged to the Crown. 

The risings forced the Emperor to despatch Prince Repnin to these 
two Provinces. On his way through a town near the village where I was 
confined, he sent for the parish finest and besought him to convey a letter 
to me in absolute secrecy. The priest gave a solemn promise to carry out 
faithfully the Prince's wishes, and fulfilled his promise, for one day, as 
I was looking out of the window, I saw a priest whom I did not know 
coming straight toward my front doorstep. I immediately went out to 
meet him, but had scarcely time to reach the steps before he thrust my 
cousin’s letter into my hands and disappeared after briefly bidding me 
have hope in Divine mercy. 

Prince Repnin expressed his unhappiness at his inability to be of the 


1 The total number of peasants involved tn the rising cm the Apraksin-Golitsyn estate was 
about i),ooo, but they were (owed by peasants from neighbor^ estates as well The year 
>7*7 witnessed similar risings throughout European Russia, mast of them due mainly to 
economic causes.—K. F. 
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slightest assistance and advised me to write to the Empress, begging her 
to intercede for me with the Emperor. I must admit I was loath to ask 
for favors of a Princess whom I did not believe to be favorably disposed 
toward me. I was in no hurry to write the letter, and 1 should never have 
asked to be transferred to Troitskoe if 1 had been alone in suffering the 
consequences of a life at over sixty degrees latitude north in a peasant 
hut, surrounded by marshes and vast impenetrable forests, which made 
it impossible to go out even during the brief and late summers. But my 
daughter, Miss Bates, my servants—they were all suffering, and perhaps 
even more than I, since it was all for my sake. 1, at least, gathered support 
from the feeling of my innocence, the purity of my conscience and a cer¬ 
tain moral pride which gave me strength and courage, but which I had 
never previously suspected in myself and which, after giving the matter 
much thought, 1 could only attribute to resignation, a sentiment proper 
to every rational being. 

What rendered our situation still more melancholy was the fact that 
the freezing over of the marshes had opened up a way across them which 
shortened the road from Petersburg to Siberia by several miles, so that 
most of the unfortunate exiles were now driven past my very windows. 
Once, on seeing a ktbtika, different to the small kind used by peasants, 
stop in front of a hut, with the horses unharnessed, I sent out a servant to 
inquire about its owner. The owner, in turn, asked the servant to whom 
it was he belonged. On hearing my name he begged permission to come 
to see me for a moment, adding that he was connected with me by his 
uncle's marriage to a relation of mine. 

Though under the present circumstances it was hardly proper for me 
to receive visitors and I had not the least desire to do so, yet the idea 
that he might require some help and that I might be useful to him made 
me invite him, and to start a conversation and discover who he was, I 
asked him how he was related to me. He said that Mr. Razvarin, a cousin 
of his late mother’s, had had, as his first wife, a distant cousin of mine. 
His speech, I noticed, was not fluent, his face was twitching and he was 
shaking all over. 

“Are you not well?" I asked. “You seem to be in pain." 

“No," he replied, “no more than I probably shall be all my life," and 
he told me his story. A few of his brother subalterns in the Guards had 
spoken of the Emperor in offensive terms which had been repeated to 
him; he had found himself implicated in this affair, and had been put to 
the torture during which all his limbs were dislocated. His companions 
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were sent to Siberia, while he was dismissed from the service and had 
received the order to proceed to Vologda and live on an estate of an uncle 
who was made responsible for him. 

Seeing that l could not be of any use to him I cut short the visit, for 
it caused me immense pain, and long afterward the vision of that young 
man with his dislocated limbs, and his nerves so to speak tom to shreds, 
haunted my terrified imagination. 

Soon after I had the visit of Madame Vorontsova and her daughter. 
She was the widow of a cousin of mine, a little distant, it is true, but for 
whom I had great esteem. This woman, really worthy of respect from 
every point of view, wanted in this way to show me her gratitude for all I 
had done for her younger son, whom she had entrusted to me at the age of 
seven. 1 had made myself responsible for his education and upbringing till 
he reached the age of sixteen, when he entered the Army with the rank 
of major. His moral principles, his genera) conduct, and his affectionate 
respect for his mother formed the solace of her life. 

She lodged in the hut next to mine and stayed with me for a week. 
We had had the foresight to take from Troitskoe some books, and we 
employed a few pencils to cover with drawings and sketches of scenery 
a deal table which was washed every three days to be used again for the 
same purpose as we had to economize on paper—these, and the funny 
pranks of a little servant boy, and perfect resignation, all helped to fortify 
my patience. And on seeing me so calm and composed my companions, 
too, armed themselves with patience and with courage, 

On learning that at the melting of the snow and ice at the end of April 
the river near the village always swelled and came out of its banks for 
a distance of about two miles, and that there were no boats or rafts for 
transport across the river other than the little fishermen’s skiffs, and as 
we had arrived in kibidtas on sledges and could not now obtain wheeled 
carriages, I decided to write to the Empress asking her to intercede with 
her husband and obtain for me permission to go to Troitskoe. I should 
certainly not move out of it without orders, I said, but we should be more 
within reach of medical help and lodged in my house where we should 
be in far greater comfort than in a peasant’s hut. 

Within the same cover I enclosed an unsealed letter for the Emperor. 
The tone in which it was couched was, I must admit, haughty rather than 
pleading. I began by describing the state of my health which, I said, was 
such that were it merely the question of my physical condition, it would 
not be worth His Majesty’s while to read my letter or mine to write it, 
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for the time of my death was a matter of indifference to me, but neither 
humanity nor religion allowed me to see innocent people suffer in sharing 
a banishment which my conscience told me was undeserved; never, 1 
added, in the lifetime of the Empress his mother had I harbored any ill- 
feelings toward him, and I ended by asking his permission to return to my 
estate of Troitskoe in the Province of Kaluga, where my companions and 
even my servants would have better accommodation and would receive 
medical attention in case of illness. 1 

I sent this letter by post, and I must admit that we awaited the results 
not without impatience. 

I heard afterward from someone then living in Petersburg and inti¬ 
mately familiar with what passed in Their Majesties’ inner apartments 
that my epistle had very nearly been disastrous for us. But Providence 
once again intervened in my favor. Pavel I's fairly frequent ch an g es of 
mind and I know not what delay in the journey of the courier who had 
been sent to strike perhaps the last blow at a woman scarcely alive and 
merely defending herself against a cruel fate, reversed the sentence and 
in place of evil brought us consolation and relief. 

When the Empress received my letter and gave the Emperor the one 
addressed to him he flew into an inconceivable rage, drove her away say¬ 
ing that he did not want to be overthrown like his father, and refused to 

1 The letter Princes* Dashkova in fact sent to the (Emperor made no mention of servant* 
or companion* and wa* not quite as haughty and lackadaisical in tone a* (he suggests It 
was as follows: 

’Most merciful Sovereign, 

The compassionate heart of Your Impend Majesty will forgive a subject, oppressed by 
age. ucknesa, and, what is worse, by the mmtow of bring in the shadow of Your anger, 
if she appeal* to her Monarch'! benevolent heart. Be merciful. Sire, grant me the only 
favor I ask of you. allow me to end my days quietly on my estate in Kaluga, where I shall 
at least have a roof over my head and be within easier reach of doctors' help Should 
unhappiness be reserved for me alone while it is Your Majesty's desire to make the whole 
Empire happy and while you bestow happiness on so many? In satisfying my request You 
will bring back life to an unhappy woman who to her dying day will glorify the name of 
a kind and compassionate Sovereign, and who remains, in steadfast loyalty. 

Your Imperial Majesty's 
and Moat Merciful Sovereign** 
most humble, obedient and faithful subject. 

Princess C. Dashkova. 

Korotovo Village, near C h e r epove ts , January 1297. 

Princes* Dashkova took no pride m this letter, and pruned the copy she sent to her 
brother Aleksandr of all the more obviously insincere expressions of flattery —K E. 
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accept my letter. He immediately despatched a courier with the order to 
deprive me of pens, ink, and paper, to share my hut with me and to keep 
a close watch on me so that I should have no communication with the 
outside world. 

The Empress informed Miss Nelidova, the Emperor's favorite, of her 
lack of success, whereupon Miss Nelidova gave the letter to His Majesty’s 
youngest and favorite son, the Grand Duke Mikhail, and led him into His 
Majesty’s presence. 1 The Emperor took the letter, with a countenance a 
little less severe than usual, read it, and said as he embraced his son: 

"There is no resisting you, ladies, you know how to set about it.” 

The ladies flattered and cajoled him in a thousand ways, and he wrote 
me a letter of which the following is the literal translation: 

“Princess Catherine Romanovna, since you wish to return to your 
estate in the Province of Kaluga, you may do so. I remain your well-wisher 
and very affectionate, Pavel." 

He then summoned Mr. Arkharov, the military Governor of Petersburg, 
and ordered him immediately to despatch a second courier to overtake 
the first and deliver the message to me. 

Whether inadvertently or out of spite, this Mr. Arkharov, who was 
the elder brother of the Governor of Moscow, chose as second courier 
one who had just returned from Siberia whither he had been taking an 
unfortunate Guards officer, who was going into exile. Having just done 
over J,joo miles there and back without a rest, there was little chance that 
he would catch up with a man who had started several hours in advance. 
But Fate was obviously beginning to tire of persecuting me; the second 
courier overtook the first and sent him back. 

On seeing a kibnka at my front-door steps, surrounded by my servants, I 
went out to have a look and came face to face with the Emperor’s courier. 
Miss Bates had vainly pressed him to tell her what order he had brought 
with him. He could give no answer other than that he knew nothing and 
had an Imperial decree for me. When I told him I was Princess Dashkova 
he handed to me the above-mentioned letter. 

Before 1 had time to break the seal the good Miss Bates fell on her 
knees in front of me saying, ‘Oh, let us take courage, my dear Princess, 
God is everywhere—even in Siberia," she grew pale and trembled all 
over. I raised her up and asked her to calm herself and let me read what 

5 The Grand Duke Mikhail was not yet born at the time. The letter was put into the 
hands of the eight-months-old Grand Duke (later Emperor) Nikolai — K. E. 
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the message contained. When I told her we had permission to return to 
Troitskoe she fell at my feet again, in a fever and delirium, and I made 
her, though with the greatest difficulty, go to bed. 

I then ordered my servants to give a glass of wine and some refresh¬ 
ments to the courier, but he refused either and asked only for a comer in 
which to sleep, not having done so for the last few days. 

My daughter was informed of the happy new s which made my servants 
mad with joy. The following day I dismissed the courier, and after asking 
him what his annual wages were I gave him nearly double the amount. 
It was his turn then to become mad with joy, and I should have been the 
only person there perfectly calm and composed if 1 had not been worried 
for Miss Bates's health. She was delirious and recognized no one but me. 

I never left her side except to write and make arrangements for sending 
forward some of my companions, as I wanted to travel light, and was quite 
determined not to leave until Miss Bates could undertake the journey 
without any risk. 

I gave the Emperor's courier an unsealed letter for Mr. Arkharov, asking 
him to transmit it to Mr. Lepekhin, Permanent Secretary to the Russian 
Academy and Professor of Natural History at the Academy of Sciences, a 
great friend of mine, to whom I described all that had happened to me 
and gave my address at Troitskoe. However, Arkharov was mean enough 
to keep back that letter. Letters to my friends in England I despatched 
with a peasant who delivered them to Mr. Glynn, an English merchant 
living in Petersburg. 

During the eight days that Miss Bates's fever lasted, I put everything in 
readiness for our journey so as to avoid all difficulties and delays. As soon 
as nothing remained of her fever except a certain weakness, I sent for¬ 
ward my own horses, which I had kept at Korotovo, seventy-five miles in 
advance, and ten days after the welcome arrival of the courier we started 
on our journey. 

I could not end this part of my narrative without mentioning the ex¬ 
traordinary helpfulness and tact shown me by the peasants every day of 
my life at Korotovo. Twice a week on returning from the town market, 
they brought everything they could find that was good and even rare, for 
my table. A few days before my departure I learnt that the women who 
came every day with eggs, cakes, and tarts did it only in order to see me, 
and they had agreed among themselves to take turns at it so that each 
could have an opportunity of convincing herself personally that I was still 
alive. Several times I asked the peasants why they were so fond of me 
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even though they had not belonged to me for many years past, and their 
answer never varied; 

“Wc have become rich under your management, and you have brought 
your son up to follow your ways; he may have raised our discs a little, but 
they are still far lower than those our neighbors pay to their landlords." 



CHAPTER XXXI 


T 

Ahesc worthy peasants supplied several relays of horses, so that I was 
able to cover in one day a distance it had taken me two and a half days to 
cover on the way out. We left Korotovo at the end of March in full winter, 
but when alter nine days’ traveling we reached the Protv a, which flows 
past my garden, and land at Troitskoc, there was practically no snow. 
The banks of the river were green and the poor horses had to drag our 
carnages, which were still on runners instead of wheels, over sand, clay, 
and grass. We, therefore, decided to spend one more night on the way. 

At last, on the tenth day, we arrived at Troitskoc. The church where 
we alighted first, though large, was filled to overflowing with the servants 
I had left behind, and with the inhabitants of sixteen villages and hamlets 
which belonged to me. 

After the service they all thronged round me and wanted to kiss my 
hand and tell me how delighted they were at my return, but I could 
hardly stand up and begged them to spare me till my strength had come 
back. I was deeply affected by this demonstration of attachment to me 
and the unfeigned joy that beamed on every countenance, but any further 
exertion was quite beyond my power, and my exhausted body yearned 
for bed and rest. 

The very next day I sent off a servant to Moscow to let my brother 
know of my return to Troitskoc. I also wrote to my cousins Princess 
Dolgorukaia and Princess Mavrocordato, asking them for their news as 
well as for anything they might have heard about my son and their friends 
and relations. So far, I could bless Providence, for they had none of them 
been persecuted by the tyrant. 

I was informed that eighty-seven private soldiers and one officer were 
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quartered in my town house. My steward had had the good sense to seal 
the doors leading to the main body of the buildup, on the pretext that 
as I had had to quit in a hurry with no time to seal anything in particu¬ 
lar, I had left order to seal all doors. This brilliant idea saved me from 
the expense of having quartered on me one of those wretched generals, 
invariably referred to as “Gatchina soldiers," who would have spoiled my 
furniture and made the whole house filthy. 

My summer villa likewise was occupied by ninety soldiers and six war¬ 
rant officers; apart from other expenses that this occasioned, 3,000 round 
logs of timber tied into rafts and floated down the river Moskva from one 
of my farms did not suffice as fuel which I had to supply. The result was 
that I was obliged to buy some more, and therefore reluctantly decided 
to sell the villa; 1 loved it for its garden which thirty years of care had 
rendered perfect, and which I could enjoy even in winter, as several paths 
and drives were always swept clean of snow, strewn with sand and kept 
scrupulously tidy, so I could use them for my walks. The resultant cost 
of upkeep was slight compared to the expense, inconvenience, and petty 
wrangling inevitable in connection with such guests. 

Besides, I did not know whether I should ever be allowed to live in 
Moscow, nor did I want to have my permanent residence there, especially 
since I had returned to Troitskoe, where all my relations and genuine 
friends came to see me. Moreover, 1 knew that a system of espionage had 
been established in all big towns and particularly in Moscow, all the more 
dangerous as denunciations represent the surest means of succeeding with 
suspicious and apprehensive tyrants. 

In the summer I calmly resumed my occupations—gardening, agri¬ 
culture, building—and as 1 did not have a single servant who understood 
any of these things, my time was fully taken up. This made me physically 
tired, but sound sleep put me right again and was all the more necessary 
as I never failed to wake up at the fatal hour at which 1 had been roused 
in order to be informed of my banishment to Korotovo. Rarely was I able 
to fall asleep again, and was, therefore, obliged to have about an hour’s 
rest after dinner. 

Rainy days kept me indoors and gave me the opportunity of making 
draw ings and plans of buildings and plantations which 1 intended to have 
made, or else I browsed in the library. I wanted to have new books from 
abroad, and therefore assigned a certain annual sum of money for that 
purpose, and wrote an order to that effect. I discovered that the importa¬ 
tion of books was almost completely forbidden, although there was a flood 
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of pamphlets libelling Catherine II, which my friends did not think they 
should send me. However, I obtained all that could be found in Moscow, 
and I shall not finally put down my pen without adding to these Memoirs 
(which may not deserve to be passed down to posterity, but will perhaps 
interest my friends and their descendants) some notes that, I hope, will 
prove the falsehood of assertions dictated by hatred and envy. 1 

In the year 1798 my son was in Petersburg. So fond did the Emperor 
become of him that he was moody and irritable whenever my son failed 
to dine at Court. My son spent whole hours alone with His Majesty in 
his study, and was often admitted to the Empress's presence with no one 
else but the Emperor and Miss Nelidova, to the exclusion even of Their 
Imperial Highnesses. 

Immediately on his arrival in Petersburg he begged the Grand Duke 
Aleksandr (the present Emperor) to try and obtain permission for me to 
live in Moscow and visit my estates. I wrote to my son, as soon as 1 heard 
he was going to Petersburg, that he must look to his own safety and not 
think of me. I repeated this most emphatically several times, saying that I 
liked so much living in Troitskoe that I preferred it to life anywhere else 
in Russia, and that my method of treating my peasants did not require my 
personal supervision for the administration of my other estates and the 
collection of the modest dues that I had imposed on them. Consequendy, 
I said, I neither desired nor needed a change of residence. 

My son, nevertheless, applied to His Imperial Highness, who prom¬ 
ised to do what he could, but more than a month fussed without any 
effect. My son mentioned this to Mr. Nicolai, Director of the Academy 
of Sciences and First Secretary to Her Majesty, who held him in high 
esteem. 

One day, Mr. Nicolai happened to enter the Empress’s apartment just 
as she was speaking with Miss Nelidova about the influence Prince Dash¬ 
kov had on the Monarch, and was expressing her astonishment that he 
should not employ it to obtain some freedom for his mother. Mr. Nicolai 
thereupon explained to Her Majesty that my son had solicited the Grand 
Duke’s patronage in this matter, and was both grieved and worried be¬ 
cause His Imperial Highness's promises had not produced any result. He 
even suggested that it would be generous of them if they both used their 
influence in the same cause. They made no actual promises, but said they 
would see what they could do. 


1 The notes remained unwritten —K. F. 
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Mr. Nicolai reported this conversation to Prince Dashkov. A few days 
later, Prince Aleksei Kurakin informed him by Imperial command of His 
Majesty’s wish to grant him 5,000 peasants. To this my son replied that 
he immensely appreciated His Majesty's kindness and would forever be 
deeply grateful to him for it, but he desired nothing except freedom for 
his mother. 

The following morning on parade Prince Aleksei Kurakin came up to 
my son and transmitted to him His Majesty’s command that I should be 
set fire, adding that he was going to inform me of it immediately. This he 
did in the following letter: 

“Madam and dearest Aunt, 

I am happy to be able to inform you of His Majesty’s command granting 
you permission to live on your estates, change your place of abode and 
even visit the Capital in the absence of the Court. However, should the 
Court be in residence you can live on such of your estates as is nearest to 
the Capital.” 

When the Emperor appeared on parade my son wanted to throw him¬ 
self on his knees in front of him, but the Emperor would not let him; 
instead, he embraced him and kissed him, and my son, forgetting how- 
small His Majesty was, lifted him right off the ground as he took him in 
his arms. He wept and the Emperor wept too; this was the first and last 
time the Guards were witness to a scene of sensibility. 

Pavel I s favor lasted till his departure. He consulted my son on his 
military plans and in connection with the war he wanted to undertake. 
Even the operational plans which my son drew up were drawn up in the 
intimacy of the Emperor’s study, as was the disposition of our troops. 
And he decided—very confidentially—to entrust my son with the com¬ 
mand of an Army corps stationed at Kiev. He even gave him several blank 
orders signed by himself, so that my son could fill them in whenever nec¬ 
essary without loss of time. Our Ministers at Vienna and Constantinople, 
Count Razumovskii and Mr. Tamara, as well as the Commander-in-Chief, 
Black Sea Fleet, were instructed to cooperate with Prince Dashkov on all 
occasions. 

My son was sent from Petersburg straight to Kiev where he was to 
make all the final arrangements and communicate them to the Emperor. 

Who would have thought while all this favor lasted, that my son would 
be dismissed within the year for representing to the Attorney-General, 
Prince Lopukhin, that one of the prisoners in the Kiev fortress, named 
Altesti, was in fact innocent of the crime laid to his charge? He had been 
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accused of settling some soldiers as peasants on the land granted to him 
by the late Empress. This was untrue; there was not a single soldier settled 
on his land, but he had been a great favorite of Prince Zubov’s, and had 
enjoyed his boundless confidence while acting as his secretary in the pre¬ 
ceding reign. This may have been reprehensible and caused some harm, 
but there was nothing more to it than that. Perhaps, too, Prince Lopukhin 
had chosen a moment when the Emperor was in a bad mood to speak to 
him of my son’s action, and he had done it, possibly, because he was an 
insincere man, vindictive and underhand. In any case, the Emperor wrote 
to Prince Dashkov as follows: 

“As you meddle in things which do not concern you, you are hereby 
dismissed from your command.—Pavel." 

My son did not want to entrust the blank orders with the Emperor's 
signature and other important papers to the courier who had brought 
him this strange letter. He wrote to His Majesty asking him to have the 
goodness to send someone he could have confidence in, for the purpose. 
Pavel took his time in sending for these papers, but when the courier 
finally reached Kiev, Prince Dashkov returned everything to His Majesty 
including his letters and, having settled his own affairs, he went straight 
to his estate in the Province of Tambov. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

***** 


T 

A hr following summer I visited my Belorussian estate and found that 
innumerable depredations had been committed there by my Polish stew¬ 
ard in the mistaken belief that I should be despatched to Siberia. I took 
a number of measures on behalf of my peasants, and appointed a Russian 
to administer the property. 

On the way back I went to spend six weeks with my brother. There 
I planted several trees and shrubs, and removed others that had been 
planted in ugly and graceless zigzags, and was able to improve his garden. 

My brother and I spent hours alone together, and the subject of our 
conversation was always something which affected us both deeply—the 
misfortunes of our country and of almost every single individual; for who¬ 
ever was not personally a victim of Pavel I’s despotic tyranny had the fate 
of a friend, a relation, of someone near and dear to bewail. 

For some reason or other the idea had become firmly fixed in my mind 
that the end would come in the year 1801—that Pavel would cease to 
live. I told this to my brother who asked me whether I had any reason to 
think so and on what my hope was based. I could give him no satisfactory 
explanation for my idea, but it became a settled conviction. 

In January of that year my brother reminded me of my prophecy. 
-Well," he said, “the year has begun.” 

“Yes," I replied, “but we are only in January yet. Let us wait and see if 
it comes true before the year is out." 

And so it did, for on 12 March Providence allowed the Emperor's exis¬ 
tence to be brought to a close, and with it all the public and private 
disasters, for taxation and persecution were growing and multiplying with 
every day that passed. Many a time since then I have thanked Providence 
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that I had been excluded from Pavel’s Court and thus saved from the 
wretched duty of making an appearance at it. Nature had not endowed 
me with the gift of pretence, so essential when dealing with Sovereigns 
and even more with the people round them. Disgust, contempt, indig¬ 
nation—there they all were, writ large on my countenance whenever 1 
felt them. Misfortunes and worries without number would therefore have 
been my lot, for it could truly be said of the unfortunate Emperor that not 
only was he vain and proud of the supernatural preeminence he attached 
to his rank, but that he gloried, too, in behaving like a Prussian drill- 
sergeant. He was a coward by nature and subject to bouts of suspicion, 
living in constant fear of plots which he imagined were being hatched 
against him. He acted by spasms, his every action dictated by the whim 
of the moment, all too often, alas, violent and cruel. People approached 
him, therefore, with a feeling of terror not unmixed with contempt. 

How little did the daily life of Pavel’s courtiers resemble that of people 
who had had the happiness of living close to the great Catherine! She was 
easy of access, but never at the cost of her own dignity, so that the re¬ 
spect with which she was approached was untinged with servility or fear. 
Indeed, her presence inspired religious veneration and a respect deeply 
felt and quickened by love and gratitude. Gracious and full of charm and 
gaiety, she wanted her rank to be forgotten in private life, but had it been 
possible to lose sight of it for an instant, the generally felt conviction of 
her natural superiority would still have remained to inspire a pious respect 
inseparable from her person and every thought of her. 

On his return to Moscow my brother mentioned my prophecy to sev¬ 
eral persons, and I was annoyed by the questions people asked me in that 
connection, as I was not at all clear in my own mind how and why the 
idea had occurred to me. He soon received letters from the new Emperor 
urging him to come to Petersburg and take an active part in public life. 

My cousin Tatishchev, Chamberlain, member of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, responsible too for our dealings with Asiatic Courts, came 
to see me in Troitskoe with an invitation from His Majesty. But I could 
not at my age and in my state of health alter my opinion on the subject of 
life at Court and be anxious to appear at one. I kept my cousin for only 
three days in Troitskoe so that he could spend a few more with his mother 
and family in Moscow, and urged him to return as quickly as possible to 
his post, to prevent anyone else obtaining it, as sometimes happens at the 
beginning of a new reign. I charged him with a letter for the Emperor in 
which I thanked His Majesty for remembering me, expressed my regret 
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at being unable to hasten immediately to Petersburg, my health being too 
impaired just then to allow me to undertake a journey, and assured him 
that as soon as I was able to travel I should at once gratify the lively desire 
I had of paying my respects to him. 

At the end of April I left Troitskoe for Moscow in order to see my 
brother, Count Aleksandr, before his departure for Petersburg. We agreed 
that he should leave before me while I should remain for another week in 
Moscow not only to recover my strength a little, but also to avoid inconve¬ 
nience and delay at the relays, since we both needed a fairly considerable 
number of post-horses. 

It was in May that by short stages I arrived in Petersburg. I had known 
the Emperor for twelve years, had grown to love him and was pleased 
to see him again, but I was even more pleased to see that beauty was 
the least of the qualities that distinguished his consort. Her good sense, 
her general knowledge, her modesty, all the gracious qualities that charm 
bestows, tact, and discretion beyond her years, all made me fond of her. 
She spoke Russian correctly by then and without any foreign accent. 

But it pained me to note that Aleksandr was surrounded entirely by 
young men who ridiculed older people, while the Emperor’s own shyness 
(caused, I think, by his deafness) led him to avoid the elder generation. 
The four years of the reign of Pavel, who had made nothing but drill- 
sergeants out of his sons, had been lost for the purpose of application and 
study. Military reviews and uniforms occupied the center of hts atten¬ 
tion. I foresaw that the Emperor’s goodness of heart and the principles of 
justice and humanity which had been instilled in him would not prevent 
him putting all his trust in people immediately surrounding his person 
and giving free rein to Ministers and office-holders. 

At the end of July I left Petersburg for Troitskoe by the roundabout way 
of my estate in Belorussia. In view of the coronation it was my intention 
to set myself up in dresses as much as in equipages which, I must admit, 
I had entirely neglected in the past seven years, and therefore, possessed 
none of these things. 

I borrowed from the bank 44,000 roubles, of which I spent 19,(00 
roubles to pay a letter of exchange of my son, and 11,000 to cover a debt 
incurred by my cousin Dmitrii Tatishchcv. The rest I assigned for some 
small improvements to my house, and for making an appearance at the 
coronation ceremonies, if not with any magnificence at least with a certain 
decency which my rank required. 

Before my departure I obtained the Emperor’s promise that at the 
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forthcoming honors my cousin. Miss Kochetova, should be named maid- 
of-honor, and Prince Urusov, who had just married another cousin of 
mine. Miss Tatiahcheva, gentleman of the chamber. 

I arrived in Moscow a fortnight before Their Majesties. Their Majes¬ 
ties’ entry into the city was solemn and magnificent. Over fifty carriages 
of the Court and as many of the nobility took part in the procession. 
After the carnages of Their Majesties and of the Imperial Family, came 
the one occupied by the Empress's sister, Princess Amelia, and by me, 
as the first lady of the Imperial Court. Then followed the other ladies - 
in-waiting and maids-of-honor, the great dignitaries, and so on. Their 
Majesties proceeded immediately to the Kremlin Cathedral where we all 
alighted to hear the Te Deum. 

As I hke neither ceremonies nor etiquette nor official functions, I shall 
say no more about them. Besides, all coronations are much the same; 
suffice it to say that the young Emperor and his charming consort won 
the hearts of all the inhabitants of Moscow, a world rather than a city, 
so vast and populous is it and so varied the inhabitants. For there the 
manners and ways of modem Europeans jostle the patriarchal customs of 
more ancient days and the usages and habits bequeathed by the Tartars. 

During the sojourn of the Court in this ancient residence of our Sov¬ 
ereigns 1 led a most tiring life. The Sloboda Palace was almost six miles 
away from my house, and rarely a day passed without my going there. 
I believed I could be of some use to the Empress Elizaveta in informing 
her on a number of points which, though trifling in themselves, were not 
to be spumed if she was to create the favorable impression I desired for 
her sake. She was kind enough to say to my brother I was her guardian 
angel, and but for me she would often have been embarrassed in playing 
her new role on a strange stage. Certain it is that my great fondness for 
her helped me to bear with the weariness of it all and with the boredom 
of ceremonies, etiquette, and the other ingredients of Court life with its 
atmosphere so suffocating to a simple old rustic like myself. Never could 
I have brought myself to do it merely for motives of personal interest. 

After the Court’s departure for Petersburg 1 resumed my normal way 
of life and left for Troitskoe at the beginning of March as 1 had always 
done. The following year I went to my property in Belorussia in order to 
finish and have consecrated the new church which was being built on my 
orders in the middle of the principal square of Krugloe; and as my brother. 
Count Simon, was due that summer to arrive in Petersburg from England 
where he had been Minister Plenipotentiary during the Empress’s reign 
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and where he had remained as a private individual during the reign of 
Pavel, I set off there in the month of July. 

Great was my indignation on learning that for all the disagreement 
among the people surrounding the fcmperor, they were unanimous in dis¬ 
paraging the reign of Catherine II and in instilling in the young monarch 
the idea that a woman could never govern an Empire. On the other hand, 
they all extolled Peter I, a brutal and benighted tyrant, who sacrificed 
excellent established institutions, the laws, rights, and privileges of his 
subjects to his one ambition which aspired to change all things without 
distinction, be they good, bad, or useful. Foreign writers, out of igno¬ 
rance or disregard of truth, have proclaimed him the creator of a great 
Empire, which in fact had played a more important role before his time 
than during his reign. 

In and out of season I spoke out frankly and perhaps a little too vehe¬ 
mently on the subject of these new-fangled ideas. One day, when almost 
all the Ministers of this new and incongruous administration, as well as 
some of the Emperor’s intimate friends, were dining at my brother’s. 
Count Aleksandr's, the conversation turned on the reign of Catherine II. 
All the events of her time were criticized for no valid reason, some abuses 
Prince Potemkin had allowed in the Army confounded with the acts of 
the Empress, and no distinction made between the ignorance and un¬ 
trustworthiness of the Ministers and the purity and wisdom of her own 
designs always directed toward the welfare and prosperity of her Empire. 
Several of my relatives, including my brother, joined in, in the same strain. 
All this excited in me feelings I should not like to, and now perhaps no 
longer could, describe, but what 1 did say in refutation of these rather 
unfair statements 1 said with all the heat and sincerity I usually have on 
such occasions. However, the conversation and my own outburst affected 
me so much that that same evening I fell dangerously ill. 

I must mention, as proof of the love and respect that was still felt for 
Russia’s great Sovereign and benefactress, that during the course of my 
illness my door was besieged by visitors of both sexes wanting to know 
whether 1 was out of danger. Thb general interest in my person was due 
to the fact that the conversation at my brother's had become the talk of 
the town, but I should gladly have done without that interest if only a 
single one of my wishes for my country’s happiness, or of the truths I was 
doing my utmost to spread, had taken root and sprouted. 

I found Petersburg much changed in comparison to what it had been 
under the Empress. It contained now no one but Jacobins or drill- 
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sergeants; I say drill-sergeants, because from private to general every 
individual was occupied solely with the handling of arms, and as the 
movements and measures of the drill were frequently altered, constant 
learning and practice were absolutely essential. 

I returned to Moscow when autumn was already pretty far advanced. 
However, I went on to Troitskoe, as the land there demanded constant 
care and attention, and I could therefore not absent myself for long, for if 
it was personal inclination that made me my own architect and my own 
gardener, it was necessity that made me a farmer. 

I shall pass over in silence several years that followed, for they can offer 
nothing of interest to the reader, and if the sorrows which oppressed my 
heart were such that I should willingly have concealed them from myself, 
I could not now reveal them to the general public. 

The tmperor was kind enough to take on himself the debt I had in¬ 
curred at the bank, and at the end of August i8oj I received a far greater 
and, for me, far more precious consolation in the arrival of Miss M. 
Wibnot, cousin of my dearest and best friend, Mrs. C Hamilton, daughter 
of the Archbishop of Tuam. Miss Wilmot came to Troitskoe to spread 
around me by her conversation, by our reading together, by her sweetness 
and charm, those gentle pleasures which friendship and the cultivation 
of things of the mind air able to yield, and which can be compared to 
nothing else I know. 

I already had the privilege of being acquainted with the father and 
several relatives of that angel of comfort and solace sent to me by Heaven 
itself as well as by the worthy Mr. Wilmot and Mrs. Hamilton. These 
relations of hers had so fashioned her mind and character that she can 
truly be said to be an object of admiration for all those who know her 
and are capable of appreciating her. 

A heart as loving as mine has a lively sense of pleasure at rendering 
her this tribute and at expressing gratitude for the great trust which she 
herself as well as her family had reposed in me, by letting her stay with a 
person who needed care and attention to soothe the bitter moral suffer¬ 
ings which before her arrival made me long for the close of every day as 
bribing nearer to its end the painful task that fate had assigned to a sor¬ 
rowful existence. Never, never will I be able adequately to acknowledge 
all I owe her. My solitude has become a paradise to me now—or, rather, 
it would have become if... and that does not depend on her. 

That which my relations have not been able to obtain from me, I have 
done for her I wrote these memoirs because she earnestly desired me 
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to do so. She is their sole owner on one condition only—that they will 
not be published before my death. 1 may say now quite definitely that 
I have written nothing but the truth, to which I have strictly adhered, 
often even to my own disadvantage; I have omitted only what might have 
been injurious to others, but this is no loss to the reader. If my life con¬ 
tinues for some little time I shall record some anecdotes of the reign of 
Catherine justly called the Great; I shall recapitulate the beneficent acts 
of her reign, and I shall draw a parallel between her and Peter I, whom 
some have ventured to compare to that illustrious Sovereign who was 
so much superior to him, and whose rule made Russia a leading Power 
respected and feared by the whole of Europe. 

In conclusion, I may truly say that I have done all the good it has 
been in my power to do; that I have never done any harm to anybody; 
that oblivion and contempt have been my only revenge for the injustice, 
the intrigues, and the slander of which I have been victim; that I have 
done my duty as well as I have been able to perceive and understand it; 
that my heart was honest and my intentions pure and I was thus able 
to bear with bitter sorrows to which, but for the comfort of my own 
conscience, my excessive sensitivity would have made me succumb; and 
lastly, that I contemplate the approach of my own dissolution without 
fear or apprehension. 

Trmtskoe, 

2 J October 1805. 




AFTERWORD 

A. Wownzojf-Dashkojf 


o f late there has been a revival of interest in the life and works of 
Princess Ekaterina Romanovna Dashkova. Her role in the coup of 1762, 
involvement in journalism and letters, directorship of the Academy of 
Sciences, as well as her final exile and seclusiveness have been the subject 
of a number of publications.' A consequence of this renewed attention 
has been the appearance in Russia of several recent editions of her auto¬ 
biography Mon hiuotre (most often translated as Memoirs or Zapuki ).* The 
various publications of this work have helped illuminate Dashkova's life 
and times, while simultaneously, and perhaps unwittingly, resurrecting 
a nineteenth-century controversy concerning the reliability and authen¬ 
ticity of the two extant manuscript copies. The roots of this controversy 
go back to the history of the Memoirs'* composition, translation, and initial 
publication—a tale of intrigue, war, arrest, interrogation, and shipwreck. 

Dashkova had just returned from exile in the north of Russia imposed 
on her by Pavel I, when she was visited by Martha and later Catherine 
Wilmot, cousins of her friend Mrs. Hamilton. Fascinated by stories and 
anecdotes of life in the court of Catherine II, Martha persuaded a seem¬ 
ingly reluctant Dashkova to record her experiences in autobiographical 
form. The work proceeded quickly, and Martha is evidently mistaken 
when she writes that it was begun in the autumn of 1804.' Actually, on 
10 February 1804 Martha notes in her journal that "The Princess has 
begun to write her life. Her motive for so doing is friendship to me, 
as she says she will give me the manuscript & liberty to publish it. It 
will probably be a most interesting work.” 4 Thus, the initial draft was 
written in approximately twenty-one months, since the last page of the 
Memoin is dated 27 October 1805. Martha confirms the latter timetable 
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when she states that “I think it (the memoir] was completed in about 
two years." * As Dashkova wrote, Martha copied the manuscript and even 
undertook an English translation. On 29 March 1804 she explains, “I 
have begun to translate into English the dear Princess's history as she 
writes it in French." 4 Yet by her own admission Martha’s command of 
French was uncertain. 1 Indeed, notes she sent to Dashkova, which the 
latter would correct while referring to herself as “votre maitre dc langur 
fran^aise," attest to Martha’s lack of proficiency.* So the task of translation 
fell to Catherine, Martha’s sister, upon her arrival in September 1805 On 
19 April 1806 Martha remarks that “I write (I should say I copy) the Prin¬ 
cess’s History every day, Kitty [Catherine] translates it, and that occupies 
our Mornings . . and again on 9 November 1806: “I began yesterday to 
copy out Kitty’s translation of the Princess’s History after having finished 
copying the same thing in French & since that all the Empress Katherine’s 
Letters to Princess Daschkaw."’ 

It is therefore safe to assume that in addition to the two copies of 
the .Memoirs, which the sisters had labored over so assiduously, Catherine 
Wilmot had also drafted an English language translation while still in 
Russia. Interestingly, many years later in a series of letters to Lord Glen- 
bervie describing the preparation of Dashkova’s manuscript for publica¬ 
tion, Martha does not mention translating it.® In 1807 Catherine left for 
home taking with her one copy of the Memoirs and presumably the English- 
language version. Afterward, when Martha was also planning to depart, 
hostilities broke out between Russia and England, and the authorities 
were informed that she was carrying out some important secret docu¬ 
ments. In point of fact, Martha had in her possession the original copy of 
the Memoirs, Dashkova’s correspondence with Catherine II, and some mis¬ 
cellaneous papers. Arrested and interrogated for five days, Martha took 
fright and burned the manuscript. Set free, she was allowed to sail home 
only to be shipwrecked and cast away on an island before returning to 
her native Ireland. 

With the original destroyed, only two copies of the Memoirs remained: 
Catherine’s in Ireland and another in Russia among Dashkova’s papers 
and documents. Though one might guess that the two were identical— 
they were not. Dashkova's copy was a draft version that in all likelihood 
was not meant for publication and did not contain some of the later addi¬ 
tions and notes. It is clear that Dashkova wanted her story to be told 
abroad and made several provisions to that effect For instance, she left a 
description of her participation in the events of 176J with her friend Mrs. 
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Morgan." In a letter dated 1816 Mrs. Morgan communicates to Martha 
the fact that Dashkova gave her a sketch “of that one brilliant act in her 
life” with the admonition to publish it after her death. In another letter 
she adds that when Dashkova “quitted Ireland, about the year 1781, she 
gave me a manuscript brochure, containing what I think may be properly 
titled Minutes of the Revolution.” u Martha also relates how on several 
occasions Dashkova expressed the desire that her work be published in 
the West.'* Even if Martha was determined to comply with her friend’s 
wishes, she delayed publication for some thirty years, mostly due to the 
strong opposition of Simon Vorontsov, Dashkova's brother. He found his 
sister’s document to be devoid of historical truth and doubted its au¬ 
thenticity. Simon never forgave his sister her support of Catherine II, and 
therefore cannot be considered an objective reader. 

Martha Wilmot's (now Bradford! English-language translation ap¬ 
peared in 1840 and is a highly edited, greatly condensed literary rework¬ 
ing of the original. Martha did not hesitate to exercise broad editorial 
freedom, dividing the text into chapters and including major omissions, 
revisions, and transpositions. She did not, all the same, introduce the 
type of personal recollections and anecdotal material recommended by 
Lord Glenbervie in his letters of 1812-1}. 14 Martha’s altered version of the 
Memoirs, often far from the original, served as the basis for succeeding 
translations into Russian (18(9), back into French (18(9, 1966), German 
(i 8(7, 1918), and Czech (1911). Excerpts also appeared in various Russian 
journals such as Moskvitumm, Sovremennik, and Russkaia starma 15 The manu¬ 
script itself was inherited by Catherine Brooke, Martha's daughter, who 
in 1882 appended supplementary documents and donated the archive to 
the British Museum Library. To date, the fullest, most complete rendering 
of the Memoin remains (Cyril Fitzlyon's 19(8 English-language translation 
from the Brooke copy. In his introduction Fitzlyon writes that “the full 
version of the Memoirs has never hitherto appeared. This, therefore, con¬ 
stitutes the first attempt to present them in their entirety”(22). But he 
does not elaborate, nor does he isolate or identify the additional pas¬ 
sages. Moreover, notwithstanding a scrupulous adherence to the original 
text, Fitzlyon admits his own alterations, including chapter divisions and 
certain other infelicities that will be discussed below 

Meanwhile, after Dashkova’s death in Russia, the draft copy existed 
only in manuscript versions and was well known by, among others, Alek¬ 
sandr Pushkin.'* Appearing in print only in 1881 when Petr Bartenev 
published it in the Arkhrv kniazia Wsw mw, its “discovery” produced a 
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certain amount of confusion and bewilderment among commentators.' 7 
Some had thought that the Memotrs were originally written in English; 
others could not understand the many discrepancies that existed be¬ 
tween Martha’s translation and the Vorontsov copy." This confusion led 
to an interesting polemic pursued at cross purposes by M. Shugurov and 
Prince A. Labanov-Rostovskii on the pages of Russku arkhir. Never having 
seen the Brooke copy, Shugurov asserts that Martha had inserted new 
material based on stories and anecdotes related to her by Dashkova." Un¬ 
fortunately, Labanov, the Russian Ambassador in London, inspected the 
Brooke archive without reference to the Vorontsov copy and similarly 
compared it to Martha’s translation. 10 In a memorandum dated December 
1880 Martha’s two daughters, Catherine Brooke and Blanche Elisabeth 
Bradford, write that they had lent the manuscript to Labanov who kept 
it from a week to ten days. It seems that the Vorontsov family had discov¬ 
ered a version of the work among their papers and wanted the Brooke 
copy evaluated. 11 Still, in his article Labanov claims that it was indeed 
Shugurov'* study that motivated his own investigation. 21 Labanov is cor¬ 
rect when he concludes that the Brooke copy represents the final, most 
complete draft of the work. He also notices that some of the additions 
are written in Dashkova’s hand, and provides a detailed description of the 
entire archive, including letters, documents, and other materials. But be¬ 
cause it was available to him for such a short time, Labanov could identify 
properly only a small number of the additions, especially since he often 
confused Martha’s changes for the 1840 edition and Dashkova’s original 
revisions. 11 

Thus, despite the many translations of the Mtmoin both in Russia and 
the West, a systematic, textual comparison of the Brooke and Vorontsov 
copies had never been undertaken. Nor, until recently, had any attempt 
been made to define and describe thoroughly the additions contained in 
the Brooke copy. 14 Vcsdaia feels that the Vorontsov version “is, in our 
opinion, the most authentic while Moiseeva claims, rather unconvincingly, 
that the original is in St. Petersburg. She explains that it is in Martha's 
hand only because Dashkova dictated the work. 1 * However, it is highly 
unlikely that Martha could take dictation in French since her command 
of the language was uncertain In fact, neither editor has seen the British 
Museum archive nor do they take into account the additions and notes 
found there. Also, Eidelman incorrectly asserts that the St. Petersburg 
version is more complete. He bases his claim on a comparison of the 18(9 
and 1987 Russian translations rather than the French-language originals. 16 
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Discussing the work's genesis, Martha states that Dashkova wrote 
quickly adding sections to the end of the manuscript and marking them 
with the word “omission .’’ 21 She goes on to explain that there were no 
more than six or seven such sections. In reality, there are many more, and 
it is impossible to distinguish between additions and notes, for no clear 
system exists. The question of how to incorporate these sections into 
the body of the work has been handled diflerendy. Moiseeva and Vese- 
laia duplicate Bartenev’s decision to reproduce all notes and omissions as 
footnotes, but, as a result, interrupt the narrative flow with lengthy, dis¬ 
tracting, and often unwieldy digressions. Opting for stylistic elegance and 
readability, Fitzlyon absorbs them into the text by means of transitions 
that are at times of his own composition. 

Ranging in size from several sentences to lengthy passages, there are 
nineteen additions and notes in the Brooke copy (used by Fitzlyon) that 
were never transcribed in the Vorontsov copy.* 1 These additions and notes 
represent only the major, most apparent lacunae appearing in recent 
editions of the Memoin, Other, perhaps less obvious (though no less sig¬ 
nificant) problems also demand attention. Thus, in the Vorontsov copy, 
Dashkova characterizes Peter I as “a brilliant and benighted tyrant." Fitz- 
lyon's translation of “a brutal and benighted tyrant" is based on the 
Brooke copy and corresponds directly to Dashkova's well-known dislike 
of Peter I. On the other hand, Fitzlyon points to historical inaccuracies 
in the memoir and contradicts Dashkova on a number of occasions. Yet 
Dashkova is often correct: For example, Roman Vorontsov, her father, 
was in fact the Chancellor's younger (Fitzlyon, 2); this edition, ji) not 
elder (}2i) brother.* 9 Anastasiia, her daughter, was afHicted by “un tfrfaut 
dans la construction de son corps"—a physical problem (142), not a 
"sexual inadequacy" jib (Fitzlyon edition), 14) (this edition).* Hence, in 
addition to the Memoin. further study and research are required before a 
fuller, more definitive account emerges of Dashkova’s life and works. 


Mou> 


1 For instance, H-ckh (64-70) discusses the conflict of public versus private selves; 
Lounskaia adheres too closely and uncritically to Dashkova's memoirs (see Cross's 
review)' Drawing on Sukhomlinov (1: 10-59 rt passim), Nekrasov, Kolominov and 
Fainshtein focus on Dashkova's role at the Russian Academy See also Cross's “By 
the Banin of the I hornet “ Full referen c es to cited works and authors are (bund in thr 
bibliography; page numbers to Fitzlyon's edition are noted parenthetically. 
Mossceva's 196} rendering is based on a translation published by Checbulin m 1907 


1 
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from lhe French original In voL 2i of Bartenev, Arthur kntaaa Karon txmr Momctvi 
reproduced her muon m Lir/ufurny* wchimmto (31-282 ) And again in Zapata 1 naponU- 
no/MJd (47-280). Veselaia proposes in updated translation from the vamr original, and 
additionally reproduces the letters from Russia of Dashkova's Anglo-Irish friends, 
Catherine and Martha Wilmot- The Moiseeva and Vesrlaia editions have been re¬ 
viewed by Cross. Also of interest is the 1790 facsimile reprint of the 18(7 Herzen 
edition. 

3 Bradford, L xxn. 

4 Wilmot, 77. 

3 Bradford, II: 241. 

6 Wilmot, 88. 

7 Bradford, 11 : 278. 

8 Royal Irish Academy, 12 L 23. 

7 Wilmot, 287, 272. 

10 Royal Irish Academy, 12 M 18. 

11 This is perhaps the account Dashkova subsequently included in a long letter “lz 
pcs'ma," 183-74. It provides an interesting comparison to the Mtmam, which were 
written some forty years later. 

12 Royal Irish Academy, 12 M 18. 

13 Bradford, II: 47; Shugurov, "Mass Vil'root," 171 

14 Royal Insh Academy, 12 M 18. 

13 See the detailed bibliography in f Ymlr rmoli, 336-63. 

8 GiDel'son, 132-44. 

17 The manuscript is now at the Sl Petersburg Branch of the Institute of Russian 
History, Russian Academy of Sciences (f. 36, nos. 730-32). 

18 Semensiui, 427; Shugurov, “Miss ViLinot," 210-14; among others 

17 Shugurov, “Miss Vil'mot,** 130-217. 

20 Lahanov, 386-77. 

21 Brooke, 4. 

22 Lahanov, 386. 

23 In a response to Lahanov's article, Shugurov, “ZametlaT stays with his by now 
indefensible opinion 

24 Cross, Study Group, stresses the need to compare extant manuscripts Also, see my 
“Additions and Notes in Princess Dashkova's Mon httuurt " 

23 Vesrlaia, 31; Moiseeva., bumtumy* tachncnna. 23. 

28 N. la. EkleTman in Budnitskaia, Sprarochnyi uxn, 237. 

27 Bradford, 11 : 240. 

28 (1) Dashkova describes how in her early years she rummaged through her uncle's 
official papers (26-27V (2) Peter III tells Dashkova about his intention to get rid of 
his wife Catherine II and marry Elizaveta, Dashkova's sister (46). (3) Fitzlyon does 
not translate this clarification of terms for family relations in English and Russian 
(Brooke Family Papers, Additional MSS. No. 31, 711. P. 130 (end of Part 1 ). (4) Dash¬ 
kova explains that in default of male clothes Dashkova could not go out to pin 
Catherine II the fint night of the coup (72). (3) She goes on to describe a joyous 
meeting with Catherine II (73). (8) Catherine the Great's triumphant entry into the 
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jubilant capital with Dashkova at her udr rrfleeting on thr bloodless coop (79) 
(7) Dashkova recalls anecdotes dealing with the reign of Empress Aims. In older to 
conflate the texts, htzJvon adds the following transition: "However, u> go hack to 
the main thread of my story’* ( 87 88) (8) A rev ision enlarging on Dashkova's joy at 
seeing her hushand (91 X (9) Rev ision of a passage dealing with the Dashkovs* move 
into the palace and how they would dine with the Empress (91 X (10) Dashkovs 
writes that her illusions co n c ern i ng the friendship of Sovereigns are now nearly dead 
(91-92) Fitzlyon omits an introductory sentence at the bottom of page 128, Brooke 
copy. (11) During a storm at sea Daahkova lectures her children on the importance 
of courage and trust in the Divine Will (121X (12) A letter Dashkova received in 
Haarlem from Pnncr Golitsyn The first version, which appears in the Vorontsov 
copy, is crossed out and rewritten. The second is also crossed out since Martha 
omitted it in her translation (ipX (*l) Seemingly, Martha's note explaining that the 
two tables Dashkova bought for Catherine II were later presented to Emperor Alek¬ 
sandr In order to adapt the note, htzlyon changes the third-person narration (“La 
prineesac") to first person (176) (14) Dashkova expands the section concerning the 
aims of her son’s education and the reasons for traveling to England to achieve these 
aims (188-89) (if) She cites a Russian proverb that Catherine II disliked (I18X (*) 
Dashkova explains that the Russian Academy building was constructed under her 
direction but at the Empress's expense, and mentions her great love of architecture 
(219). (17) She describes s village celebration of song and dance organized in honor of 
Mrs Hamilton (229X (*8) Dashkova states that lately she has been reading two books 
entitled Gn henm eke Grew and Antcdous of the Aogn cf Cat koine II She goes on to 
discuss Catherine the Great’s attitude toward languages (248-49) ( 19) In Korotovo, 
thr village to which Dashkova was exiled by Pavel I, the priest expresses his love 
and admiration for Dashkova and her son < 268). For a more detailed description of 
the omissions see my “Additions and Notes" 

29 Alekseev, 27 - 2 *. 

Y> According to Bartenev, 480, she was hunchbacked. 
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Aleksandr I 0777 -"**** 7*. «74. *4** *7*. *77. *7*"**> 

Emperor of Russia 1801-182$, son of Pavel I. 

Aleksandr*, Grand-Duchess (1783—1 So 1 f. 147 (and note), 2$) 

Daughter of Emperor Pavel I. Waa betrothed by Catherine II to Gustavos IV of 
Sweden who came to Russia In 1796 to sign the marriage contract. At the last 
minute, however, the King refused to sign, on the plea that he could not accept 
the clause stipulating that Aleksandr*** religion should remain Eastern Orthodox 
In 1799 she married Archduke Joseph of Austria and died in childbirth a little over 
a year later. 

Aheatl, Andrei (17$ 184?): 27) 

Greek adventurer, secretary to Catherine II. In the 1780s he made fnends with the 
Russian Ambassador In Constantinople and. after the 1788-90 Russo-Turkish war. 
came to St Petersburg where he became secretary to Catherine's lover, Zubov, 
and, later, to Catherine herself. Acquired great wealth and power, mainly through 
access to secret or co mpr o mising information. Some particularly flagrant piece of 
dishonesty, Including misappropriation of funds on a scale exceptional even for him, 
compelled Catherine to dismiss him, but he was able to bring suitable pressure 
to bear and was soon reinstated However, a few days later, Catherine died, and 
Pavel I had him immediately imprisoned, on thr plea that hr had acted illegally in 
attaching soldiers to his land and treating them as serfs, hie was freed in 1801 (four 
and a half years later) by Aleksandr I and left for Italy where he died, very nearly a 
centenarian, some forty years later. 

Anna, Empress <169j-174** |i. *>, 91 

Empress of Russia 17)0-40. daughter of Ivan, Co-Tsar with, and brother of, Peter 
the Great. Married to Frederick, Duke of Couriand, who died a few weeks after 
marriage; ruled the Duchy with the help of her favorite, Biron, until elected to 
the Russian throne after thr death of Catherine L Real power during her reign 
was exercised by Ostermann (foreign affairs) Miinmch (miliary matters) and Biron 
(internal administration) 
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Arkhirov, Ivan (174^ iSi(> 258, 259 

General, brother of Nikolai Aikharuv (y,«, y After Pavel Pa arenamn to the throne 
in 1794 he was made Governor-General of Moaccm and given the command of the 
Moscow garrison. The brutal behavior which he encouraged in h» troop* became 
proverbial, although he waa able to keep hia appointment lor only a few month*. 
In 1797 he was deprived of all his posts and forbidden to live in Moscow, to which 
he returned after PavePi assassination 
Arkharov, Nikolai (1740-1114) 147- 248 

Brother of Ivan Arkharov (9 r.> General and, after Pavel Ps accession to the throne, 
Governor-General of St Petersburg for a few months vrhkh ended with his ban¬ 
ishment to his estates together with his brother Ivan. Hit tide to fame rests on his 
efficient handling of the Moscow disturbances in 1771 in connection with a severe 
outbreak of plague, on his investigation of Pugachev's peasant revolt and on the 
development of Russian inland waterways. 

Armielt, Gustaf-Montz, Count (17(7-1114): 225 

Swedish General and statesman. Adviser and favorite of King Gustav us III of Swe¬ 
den (4. r. X who, on his death-bed, appointed him member of the Regency Council 
during the minority of Gustavus IV Despatched to Naples as ambsaaador by the 
Regent Charles, Duke of Sodermania (4 r, under Charles XIII), he communicated 
with Catherine II of Russia urging her to bong pressure to bear on the Swedish 
Government against the Duke-Regent and m favor of the King's Party. Upon the 
plot's discovery, hi* property wa* confiscated and be himself fled to Russia to escape 
execution. He returned to Sweden when Gustavus IV reached hia majority, and 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Swedish troops in Pomerania during 
the unsuccessful war with Russia. Continued to live in Sweden under Charles XIII 
(formerly (hike of Sodrmnania), until Bernadotte's election as Crown Prince, when 
he re tir e d to Finland (1S11) which only two years previously had been annexed by 
Russia Fie acquired Russian citizenship, became Finland's first Governor-General 
and wa* mainly responsible for the country's constitution under which it assumed 
the status of an autonomous Grand Duchy united to the Russian Crown. Aleksandr 
I made him member of the Council of Emptrc 
August, King of Poland (1494-174)): 108 
Baden, Margrave and Margravine of: 135-1)4 
Bakunin, Pavel (1774-1805) 

Director of the Petersburg Academy of Sciences m succession to Princess Dashkova 
in 1794—at the age of twenty He was the brother of Catherine Dolgorukaia <4 r) 
and grandson of Princess Dashkova's aunt, Praskov ia Vorontsova, whose daughter, 
Anna Tatishcheva, married Peter Bakunin The famous nineteenth-century Russian 
anarchist, Mikhail Bakunin, was his cousin 
Ba ri atinskii, Fedor, Prince (1751-1814^ 47, 81, 94 (note), 225, 224 

Ardent supporter of Catherine, took part in her coup d'ttat, and acted, together 
with a few other officers under the command of Aleksei Orlov, as bodyguard to 
the deposed Emperor Peter III in Ropsha According to Orlov, he was the actual 
murderer of IVter, though it seems likely that he was helped in the actual lulling 
by Orlov himself as well as by the others Catherine rewarded him with a grant of 
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24,000 roubles and a Court rank. Hit life was passed entirely at the Court, of which 
he eventually became Chief Marshal. 

Bates, Mka: Ip-ljj, )$|- 2 f 4 
Batyi <d. 12^): 18© 

Founder of the Golden Horde, grandson of Genghis Khan, invaded Russu and East¬ 
ern Europe as far at Hungary, and created an empire centering on his capital near 
modern Astrakhan on the Volga. 

Bekhteev. Fedor (1716-61 )t p 

Diplomat and protfgf of the Chancellor Mikhail Vorontsov (9 r.) Russian chargf 
d'affaires at the French Court (July i?j6-p) when he successfully laid the foun¬ 
dations of a firm diplomatic friendship between France and Russia in place of the 
mutual suspicion that existed before. Appointed in 17*8 tutor to the four-year-old 
Grand Duke Pavel (Catherine IPs son; later Emperor) and replaced two years later 
by Nikita Panin (fi t.)* His method of teaching the Grand Duke the alphabet by 
grouping tin soldiers in the form of letters was later held by psychologically minded 
historians to have been responsible for the Grand Duke's passion for things military 
Berms, Francois-Joachim de Pierre de (1715-44): 172, 177 

French Cardinal, statesman, diplomat and poet, owed much of his early success to 
his wit and the friendship of Madame de frmpadour with whom, however, he later 
quarrelled, was from 1769 to 1791 French ambassador in Rome where he met Prin¬ 
cess Dashkova; relieved of his post by the new revolutionary French government, 
he remained in Rome dll his death, as a private individual. His poetry has a certain 
Fragonard-like grace, but is on the whole either trivial or cloying or both 
Bestuzhev-Riumin, Aleksei, Count (1492-1768): 91, 92, 102-104 

Grand Chancellor, member of a famous family of diplomats. In his youth obtained 
Brier the Great's permission to enter the service of the Elector of Hanover. The 
Elector, on becoming King George I of England, took him to London and then sent 
him back to frier as Minister to the Russian Court. Three yean later, on Brier the 
Great's orders, he reentered Russian service, became Vice-Chancellor on the Em¬ 
press Elizaveta's a ccession in 1741 and Grand Chancellor in 1744. For almost twenty 
yean he directed Russian foreign policy, the key to which was a quadruple alliance 
between Russia, Great Britain, Austria, and Saxony to balance the Franco-Prussian 
League. The unexpected rtm tnem etH do Jikmca (17$6), with Great Britain joining 
Frederick the Great's Prussia against Austria allied to France, and the accession of 
Russia to the anb-Prus#iayn coalition against the wishes of Bestuzhev, who wanted 
to prevent all possibility of war with England, weakened his position His bitter 
hatred of the Grand [hike Brier (afterward Brier Ul) and his attempts at bypassing 
his succession to the throne in favor of the infant Pavel, with Catherine as Regent, 
resulted in his overthrow (17(8) in favor of Mikhail Vorontsov (q.r.). Once Catherine 
had safely secured the throne for herself, he was recalled from banishment and 
given fresh honors, but no power. To ingratiate himself still further with the new 
Empress he lent his support to her abortive plan of marrying Gngona Orlov 
Betskoi (or Betskii), Ivan (1704-9^); 86, 88, H6 

Illegitimate son of the last Russian to bear the title of Bapar —Field-Marshal Prince 
Ivan Trubetskoi—and a Swedish lady—probably Baroness Wrede. (His name is 
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merely the truncated form of his father's, m accordance with a common practice 
for illegitimate children at the ume ) In his youth he traveled in Western Europe 
and was presented in Pahs to the Duchess of AnhaJt-Zerbst, Catherine IPs mother, 
whose lover hr is said to have become; it has even been hinted, probably slander¬ 
ously, that Catherine was his natural daughter. His position in Russia and at Court 
after Catherine became Empress was certainly unique: he was officially declared to 
be responsible for all his actions directly to the Empress and no one else; Catherine 
at all times treated him with the highest (some said, filial) respect and heaped 
honors upon him. Ear from being the ridiculous dotard of Princess Dashkova's 
Meman he was a man of outstanding abilities, particularly in the educational sphere, 
where he introduced important reforms <including the fust Russian schools for 
girls), and which, together with charitable institutions, formed his main interest. 
Hu ideas were those of the French philosophes < particularly Rousseau) and he was 
convinced that education would eventually create "a new race of men," provided 
the younger generation were isolated from the older. The solution hr proposed was 
the Amokhan one of boarding schools which would concentrate on the formation 
of character rather than book-learning, and would help in creating an educated 
bourgeoisie—a middle clasa, itself to be made as numerous and as powerful as 
possible, Not all his ideas took root, but he did become the founder of the Russian 
educational system and of many charitable institutions (Foundlings Home, Home 
for Indigenous Widows, Savings and Mortgage Banks for the poorer classes) and 
the earliest advocate in Russia of free and universal education tor both sexes. As 
President of the Academy of Arts and head of the Department of Govern m ent 
Buddings, he is responsible tor much of the architectural aspect of St Petersburg, 
of which the best-known features are the quays along the Neva and the canals, the 
Neva bodge, and Falconet's monument to FVter the Great. 

Bezborodko. Aleksandr, Prince ('747-99): 194, lol, 2o§, 22*. 24) 

Secretary of Catherine 11, responsible, from 1711, for her foreign policy. After 
Catherine's death, he is said to have given to the new Emperor, Pavel I, the only 
existing copy of the Empress's will, depriving turn of his right of succession in favor 
of his ton Aleksandr, Pavd destroyed the will and rewarded Bezborodko with vast 
estates, ifc.ooo serfs, great sums of money, the Chancellorship of the Empire and 
the title of Prince. However, Bezborodko died a little over two yean later. 

Bison, Charles-Armand de Gontaut, Duke of (1700-M): 162 
French Marshal, Governor of Languedoc 

Biron, Ernest-Johann (1640-1772) 40 

Lover of the Empress Anna, elected Duke of Cburland at her behest and with the 
help of Ludolf-Aqgust von Btsmarrk, the Iron Chancellor's disreputable ancestor in 
the Russian service; real ruler of Russia during Anna's re^gn and Regent of Russia 
for three weeks after her death, until arrested by Eield-Marshal Munnich (q. r.) on 
§ November 1740, with the approval of Princess Aims Leopoldovna, mother of 
the three-months-old Emperor Ivan VI (q*y Thereafter, Princess Anna Leopol¬ 
dovna was herself declared Regent and Biron banished first to Siberia and then to 
Yaroslavl. He returned to St. Petersburg as a result of Prter Ill's general amnesty 
of 1762. Catherine II reinstated him in his rights as ruling Duke of Courland, and 
he eventually died peacefully in his capital, Mittau, having three years previously 
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ceded all powm to his son Peter, who himself feigned till 179$ when the CXichy 
was absorbed by Russia. Biron’s origins were obscure and certainly very humble 
Hu real name was Buhren, the German equivalent of the Latvian Birins After his 
rise to power, he changed hu name to Biron, and on the strength of it claimed 
kinship with the french Dukes of that name whose coat-of-arms he adopted His 
descendants, domiciled for the last century and a half in Germany, are now known 
as Princes of Biron-Wartemberg, though the head of the family continues to style 
himself Duke of Couriand. 

Blair, Hugh (1716-1*00): >47 

Scottish Presbyterian Divine, writer of Strums, famous in his time, professor of 
Rhetoric and Ac/Je-Amro m the Edinburgh University. 

Boerhaave-Kaau, Herman (i7o*-|i)c )| 

Dutch doctor, came to Russia m 1740 and eventually became Personal Physician to 
the Empress fclnavcta He died in Moscow Through his mother, he was nephew to 
the great teacher of chemistry and medicine, Hermann Boerhaave, whose name he 
added to his own 

Boilrau-Drspreaux, Nicolas (16)6-1711 )c II 
French poet. 

Bredikhin, Sergei (1744-61): 61,74, 7* 

Member of the group of young officers taking part in the conspiracy that success¬ 
fully placed Catherine II on the Russian throne His role in the few days preceding 
the Palace revolution is accurately described by Princess Dashkova, who, however, 
omits to say that he had been drawn into the conspiratorial group by Grigoris Orlov. 
Catherine had known of Bredikhin's activities (or many months before the coup 
d'etat, and after her coronation rewarded him with a gift of money equivalent to 
1*0,000 roubles. In 1770 he took part in the Silistrian campaign, was promoted to 
Brigadier and on his return to St Prtrrsburg made Court Chamberlain 

Brrtruil, Louis-Charles-Auguste Le Tonnelirr, Baron de (17*0->*«?): 62, >26 

French diplomat and statesman, ambassador successively in Denmark, Sweden, Aus¬ 
tria, and Russia. He was a friend of Pnnceaa Dashkova and thereby aroused the 
jealousy of Count Solvns, Frederick the Great's Minister in St. Prtenburg, who waa 
afraid of being outwitted by colleagues with better access to political information 
In a despatch to the King of Prussia Sobns stated as a bet that the Princess had 
revealed to Bceteuil the secret of Catherine*! plot to sene the Russian throne and 
obtained from him some financial support "for the good of the cause." Catherine, 
according to Sotma, knew nothing of the transaction at the time, and on hearing 
of it, compelled Princess Dashkova to return the money This, clearly, is the origin 
of the rumor mentioned by the Princess, that she made use of foreign money to 
finance the coup d’ftat There seems, however, to be no truth in it whatever Bre- 
teuiTs appointment on D July 1769 to the post of Chief Minister of the Government 
in France after Nccker's dismissal provoked a popular insurrection leading to the 
taking of the Basulle two days later. 

Browne, George, Count (1696-1792): i6f 

Irish adventurer, soldier, and statesman in Russian service. Born in Dublin and 
educated in Limerick, joined in 1725 the army of the Elector of Pfak, and in 17)0 
transferred his allegiance to Russia. Took part at officer of the Russian Army in wars 
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against Poland, Turkry, Sweden, and Prussia, in the course of which he was even¬ 
tually promoted to General and given every existing Russian decoration. In 1741 
he was made Governor-General of Riga, was responsible for spectacular achieve¬ 
ments in the economic, administrative, and educational development of the Baltic 
provinces and was rewarded with the tide of Count. In the course of his extraor¬ 
dinary adventures in the Russian Army he was taken prisoner by the Turks, sold 
into slavery, and alter changing owners several times in the slave market was able 
to make good his escape and steal very important secret instructions of the Turkish 
government regarding its future war with Russia 

Bruce, Jama, Count (17*1-91): 3 44 

Russian general. Governor-General first of Moscow and St Petersburg and then, at 
his own request, of St. P e t ersburg only; descendant of a Scotsman, James Bruce, 
who came t 6 Russia in the time of Cromwell. He was a man of considerable 
personal courage, but of extreme conservative views, a zealous defender of the 
Russian Orthodox church against the deist and masonic influences infiltrating into 
Russia from the West. He was marrird to Praskovia Rumiantseva, sister of the 
He Id-Marshal, and owed his career to his wife's friendship with Empress Catherine. 

Bruce. Praskovia, Countess (1739-46): ** 

Sister of Field-Marshal Rumiantsev-Zadunaiskii (q.r.) and wife of General James 
Bruce. Beautiful and dissolute, she was an intimate friend of Catherine II, until 
discovered to be carrying on an intrigue with Catherine's lover, Rimskii-Korsakov. 
She was banished from Court and died seven years later. 

Briihl, Henry, Count (1700-174*): il* 

Buturlin, Aleksandr, Count (1494-1747): *$, *7 

Field-Marshal, Senator, and Governor-General of Moscow. Under the Empress Eli¬ 
zaveta he was made Member of the Council of Ministen and appointed Commander- 
In-Chief of Russian troops and sent against Frederick the Great in the Seven Years 
War IVter III recalled him from his command and reappointed him Governor- 
General of Moscow. His spectacular rise was, no doubt, at least partly due to 
his having been one of the Empress Elizaveta's lovers. Fie was lather-in-law to 
Princess Dashkova's sister. Mans (q.r under Buturlina, Mana) and husband of Prin¬ 
cess Catherine Kurakina (died 1772k whose unsuccessful attempts at curtseying in 
Western European style are described by Princess Dashkova 

Buturlina, Maria, Countess (17*7-17??): * 3 , *4, ** 

Sister of Princess Dashkova A colorless personality. Wife of Peter, son of Field- 
Marshal Aleksandr Buturlin (q.r ). Mother of Dmitni Buturlin, a well-known bib 
bophile and man of encyclopedic knowledge whose library, one of the greatest in 
Russia, was entirely destroyed during the till Fire of Moscow Nothing daunted, 
hr to rmed a second library which, after his death, was dispersed at an auction sale 
hi Paris 

Byers, Junes (17**-1817 k i?l-t 74 * 177 

Scottish architect, archaeologist, and antiquary, member and fellow of many learned 
societies Lived for forty yean (17*0-1790) in Rome, collecting ancient sculpture. 
The most famous of his acquisitions was the Portland Vase (now* in the British 
Museum), which he sold to Sir William Hamilton (q.r ). His erudition and helpful¬ 
ness were appreciated by the Papal Court no less than by Princess Dashkova, and 
earned him the nickname of "the Pope's antiquary * 
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Catherine I* Empress (1644-1717X V4 
Empmi of Ruuia 1725-27. 

Catherine 11, Empress (1729-96): jf, ft, 45-50, f 1, f 1, 5% 60.61,6f, 67 (and note), 68, 69, 
71,74,76-60,82, 81, 8f-67,91-115, t*6-118, 114, 116, in, I17-I41 « •(*-■(** I54-»4i, 
•67, 170, 176, 181, 181, 185, 189-207, 210-117, 220, 111, 12)-2}l, 254-140, 

147 "***)♦ 244. 25©, If2, 259, 166, 172, 174, 776, 278, 279, 181 

Empress of Russia 1762-96. Cathrrinr waa the daughtrr of a minor German prince¬ 
ling of the House of Anhah-Zevhst, and of a princess of Holstein. In 1744 she was 
invited to Russia by the Empress Elizaveta and affianced to Grand-Duke Peter, heir 
to the Russian throne Frederick the Great of Prussia encouraged the mairiagr (or 
political, and the Empress Hnavrta mainly for sentimental, reasons (in her youth 
•he was betrothed to a prince of Holstein. Catherine's uncle, who died before the 
wedding ceremonyX The marriage was a failure, but Catherine early made the reso¬ 
lution to submit to every indignity in order eventually to seize the crown of Russia 
This she was able to do on 28 June 1762, after her husband had been on the throne 
(or six months The main landmarks of her reign were: ed uc a tion al, financial, and 
local government reforms, annexation of the Crimea and the northern shores of the 
Black Sea, partition of Poland, extension of serfdom and the strengthening of the 
power and wealth of the landowners As a result of the impetus given by Peter the 
Great earlier m the century, Russian industry continued to expand during her reign 
in spite of the strain imposed on the national economy by recurrent peasant revolts 
One of them, led by Emelian Pugachev, assumed the proportions of a civil war, 
during which Pugachev** bands controlled—more or less loosely—vast stretches 
of territory from Thimen to Tsaritsyn (now Volgograd) and from near Nizhni* Nov¬ 
gorod to the Urals. Throughout her reign Catherine can be said to have ruled with 
the help of her lovers—favorites—the first of whom, Sergei Saltykov, was the 
putative father of the Emperor Pavel Excluding unofficial liaisons and short-term 
attachments such as Aleksandr Mocdvmov, Catherine had twelve favorites in the 
course of her life in Russia, two of them before she had seized the throne and ten 
after. The post of favorite came to be regarded almost as an official appointment, (or 
which candidates were recommended as they would have been for any other post. 
After the Empress's approval the procedure was always the same: the successful 
candidate was promoted to General, made personal A.D.C. to Her Majesty, and 
assigned apartments (usually those vacated by his predecessor) in the Palace; the 
very first n^ght he invariably found 100,000 roubles waiting for him tfi a drawer of 
the writing table. More money, valuables, serfs, lands and sometimes titles followed 
later in varying degrees of impressive profusion. Allusions by Princess Dashkova to 
the different favorites are so frequent that it may be convenient to list them in their 
order of appearance on the scene of Russian history: 


Same 

Date af birth and d$aih 

Ytart of farot 

Sergei Saltykov 

IjHr-if n 


Count Stan ulaw-August Pomatnwxki 
(later, King of Poland) 

1711-98 


Prince Grigorii Orlov 


1760-7} 

Aleksandr Vasilchikov 

1744 -ito) 

« 77>-74 

Prince Grigorii Potemkin 

1719-91 

• 774-76 
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Count Peter Zavadovakii 
Simon Zooch 
Ivan Rimiiui- Knrsaknv 
Aleksandr Lanskoc* 

Aleksandr Ermolov 

Count Aleksandr Dmitriev.Mamonov 

Prince Platon Zubov 



• 774-77 

* 74 f 44 

• 777 - 7 * 

• 7 I 4 "'*}' 

• 77 * 

•?J »-*4 

• 77*—*4 


• 7 »*-M 

• 7 f*-'*®l 

• 7 * 4-*4 

1787-1822 

• 7 * 4-44 


*ln 17S1 Lanskot shared hi* duties for a few weeks with Aleksandr Mocdvmov Mordvmov, 
however, was never officially recognized as favorite. 


Charles XIII (i74l-iltl)c 157, m-«(, 117-219 

King of Sweden 1809-18 Brother of King Gustav us 111 , during whose reign he was 
known as Duke of Sodermama (Sbdermanland). Regent 1781* 9* during the minor¬ 
ity of hia nephew (Gustavua IV), though with no real power Ascended the throne 
after the deposition of Gustavus IV. Alter the Union of Norway and Sweden in 1814 
he became the first King of the two countries, though, in fact, after his adaption of 
Bemadotte as Heir Presumptive in i8»o, his rule became nominal only. He was the 
last Sovereign of the House of Vasa. 

Charlotte, Queen: i$i 

Chernysheva, Avdotia, Countess (1891-1747): 90 

Wife of Grigorii Chernyshev, one of the main collaborators of Peter the Great She 
was herself a close friend of Prtrr‘s and used her inffuence over him to protect the 
interests of members of the Imperial Family snd in particular of the Emperor's two 
nieces. It was to this she owed her special position at Court, when one of the nieces 
ascended the throne as Empress Anna 
Chernyshev, Ivan, Count (1728-97>, 108, 

Field-Marshal and Admiral of the Fleet, Minister of the Navy, Ambassador in London 
(1784-70), youngest son of Avdotia Chemysheva. 

Chemyshev, Zakhar, Count (i722-84>: 108 

Field-Marshal, Viceroy of Belorussta, son of Avdotia Chernysheva. Took part in 
the Seven Years War and captured Berlin. He and his brother Ivan were intimate 
friends of Catherine II at the time when she was Grand Duchess and supported her 
when she srized the throne. As Viceroy of the newly annexed Brlorussu he showed 
brilliant administrative gifts, which he afterward applied, with remarkable effect, 
during his tenure of office as Military Governor of Moscow. 

Chobrul, Etienne-Francois, Duke of (1719-*$): n§ 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and of War, as well as Prime Minister of France in all 
but name under Louis XV., 

Collot, Mademoiselle 180, 181 
Cullen, William (1710-90): 147 

Scottish physician, professor of medicine in Glasgow University and one of the most 
celebrated teachers of medicine of his day. 

Damer, Anne Seymour (1749-1818): 171, 174, 17$, 178 

British sculptress, daughter of Field-Marshal Conway She received a brilliant edu¬ 
cation and according to Horace Walpole “wrote Latin like Pliny and modelled like 
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Bernini." However, wmr of her work was said, perhaps maliciously, to have hem 
"ghosted" 

Dashkova, Princess (17 ft-i7*()c |7, 40-4), f I, (9, *9, i©*. 114. Ilf. I 4 ©-I 4 *. *1©. >|i 
Mother in law of the writer of the present Herman 
Dukkon, Aleksandrs, Princess: 10$ 

Dashkova, Anastasia 

See Anastasia Shchrrbinina 
Dashkova, Anna, Princess (177f-tlio): 114, h° 

Wife of Pavd Dashkov (4 ? )l Her mother was a cousin of Potemkin 1 !, but had 
a doubtful reputation. Her father, Simon Alferov, had the misfortune in Princess 
Dashkova's eyes of being of merchant stock. Pavel Dashkov was therefore consid¬ 
ered to have committed a meialhmtwt and Princess Dashkova was bitterly hostile to 
the marriage, though she afterward relented and took Anna in to live with her after 
Pavels death. The marriage was not a success and the couple separated two years 
after the wedding There were no children. 

Dashkov, Mikhail-Kondrstii <17)6-^. *-44, 4*. *©-p, id-107, 109. 

10-114, Hi 

Lieutenant-Colonel, husband of Princess Dashkova. A gay and attractive young man 
with no intellectual pretensions, trapped, according to contemporary scandal, into 
marrying the Grand Chancellor's niece. The mamagr seem to have been a success 
partly due to its briefness and partly to the freq u ency and length of occasions during 
which husband and wife were obliged to live apart by force of circumstance. 
Dashkov, Parvel, Prince (1741-1807); >9, 10-114* «*. H 7 . i» 9 . ■«. ilj. 14* * 4 *. * 41 * > 44 * 
14b- if©, ifl, H4, Iff* Hi, lie, ibj. *4, * 7 . 170, 171. 171 . IT*. 07 . itt-iif. 

1 * 9 . ! 9 *-i 91 , *© 7 . Ill, 111, 117, no, III, Ilf-*!** Hh H 9 ~*i. * 9 . 01 - 04 . 
07 

Lieutenant-General, son of Princess Dashkova. Thanks to his mother's insistence 
he received a very thorough education (M.A., Edinburgh University >, but made 
little use of it, preferring to enjoy life in ways more orthodox for a rich young 
guards officer of the period. For a time he was attached as A.D.C. to Grigorii 
Potemkin (4 ? ), served in Poland and took part in the war against Turkey. After 
Catherine IPs death he gained the favor of the new Emperor Pavel l, was promoted 
to lieutenant-general, and became military governor of Kiev, Inspector of Infantry 
of the Ukrainian Division, Colonel-m-Chief of the Kiev Grenadiers The Emperor’s 
favor, however, lasted barely two years. Dashkov was implicated in the Altesti affair 
(4 r.) and received a curt note of dismissal After Pavel's assassination he returned 
to Moscow where he died six yean later. In 178$ he married secretly from his 
mother a Miss Anna Alferova (4 r under Dashkova, Anna) but had no children from 
her, and his name and property passed on to his cousin Ivan Vorontsov. His three 
illegitimate children were brought up by his sister, Anastasia Shcherbirura (4 *.)l 
Denis, Louise (1711-40): ijj 

A writer of at least one comedy and several short stories, she is famous merely as 
“Voltaire's niece* (her mother, Catherine Arouet, was Voltaire's sister). Whether 
she was also his mistress has been debated, but never proved. (She had the repu¬ 
tation of being attractive and amusing m her youth—though Princess Dashkova 
found her to be neither in her old age—and was said to entertain her uncle's 
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numerous guests with “the charms of her bed, while hr offrrrd them the grace of 
his wit* 

Denny, Lady Arabella (170*-92). i$o 

Daughter of Thomas Fitxmaiihcc, ist Earl of Kerry and wile of Arthur Denny, 
Member of the Irish Parliament lor Co. Kerry. A celebrated Irish "blue-stocking" 
famous for her good works; founder of the Magdalen Asylum for I* alien Women 
and of the Foundling Hospital for Children in CXifobn. 

Derzhavin, Gavriil Romanovich (1741-18*): 212 

Statesman and incomparably the greatest Russian poet of the eighteenth century, 
helped to develop Russian poetry, particularly lyric poetry, by cleansing it of rheto¬ 
ric and introducing far more simplicity into its structure and vocabulary than was 
usual in his time. Provincial governor and Senator under Catherine 11 , President of 
the Board of Trade under Pavd I, Minister of Justice under Aleksandr l. 

Diderot, Denis (1711-44); 121-127 (and note), ijo, i$6-ifl, 160 
trench philosopher, editor of the Enrye/opddW 

Dmitriev-Mamonov, Aleksandr, Count (1756-1801): 2(2 

Eleventh in succession (and the one-before-last) of Catherine ll's lovers, his yean of 
favor lasting from 17K to rj%% when he was succeeded by Platon Zubov ((?.). Was 
originally sent to Catherine by Grygom Potemkin (q r ) as candidate for the role of 
official favorite and was immediately approved However, he eventually committed 
the solecism of falling in love with one of the maxis-of-honor and was abruptly 
dnmisMxL just as Catherine was about to appoint him Vice-Chancellor. Never¬ 
theless, Catherine magnanimously gave the bride away herself and richly endowed 
the newly married couple in recognition of the young husband’s past services. See 
under Catherine II, Empress, for list of favorites 

Dolgorukaia, Elizaveta, Princess (1761-96): 2ff, 2ffc, 270 

Wife of Mikhail Dolgorukii, sister of Pavd Bakunin (q ft) and granddaughter of Prin¬ 
cess Dashkova's aunt, Praskovia Vorontsova. She was a cousin of Mikhail Bakunin, 
the famous Russian anarchist of the nineteenth century. 

Dolgorukii, Vladimir, Prince (1720-1*0)): lift, i)l, 185-114 
Russian Minuter at the Court of Prussia 1762-11. 

Domashnev, Sergei (1742 or 1746-96): i|6, 2o|-2of, 2ij, 24) 

Gngorii Orlov's successor and Prmcesa Dashkova's predecessor as Director of the 
Academy of Sciences. After graduating from Moscow University, he joined the 
Army, became a staff officer, took part in the Russo-Turkish war in 1772 and, 
rather surprisingly, commanded the Albanian Legion During his directorship of 
the Academy he made himsdf ridiculous by his inefficiency, his doubtful financial 
honesty and his tenth-rate literary productions in the shape of poetry and essays. 
However, he was the first to advocate the reform of the Russian alphabet by elimi¬ 
nating the letter T>; this occasioned a great deal of mirth at the time, but eventually 
he won the day— i$o years later. 

Donaurov, Mikhail (177^1*1*)^ * 4 *> 

Major-General. Senator His social origins may havr been as described rather super¬ 
ciliously by Princess Dashkova, but by the 17601 he had already become Secretary 
and Librarian to the Grand Duke Pavd. and it is, therefore, somewhat surprising 
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that Princess Dashkova docs not scan to have heard of hint On ascending the 
throne in 179k Pnd made him Head o f M M Cabinet (the Emperor*! private chan¬ 
cellery) But he was an unpopular man and the intrigues of his numerous enemies 
at Court finally forced him out of office. Pavd's successor, Aleksandr I, had him 
recalled and appointed Senator. 

Elagin, Ivan (1724-94): no, nt 

Senator, Director of the Court Theater, posonal secretary to Catherine II, who 
prised highly his intelligence, used his help in the writing of her plays, and some¬ 
times signed her letters as "Chancellor to Mr. Elagin." He was one of the earliest 
Russian freemasons (affiliated to the English lodges) and became the first Grand 
Master of the Order in Russia 

Elizaveta, Empress (1709-61): ji, }2, ij. j* 40. 4T“4*. |o, f«, *4, 70, 71, •*. *>■ 44* 

124 

Empress of Russia 1741-41. Daughter of Peter the Great and his second wife, 
Catherine. Bom out of wedlock. she was legitimized by her parents* subsequent 
marriage After the death of her mother, Catherine I, in 1727, lived fast at the 
Court of the boy-Emperor P e te r II, and then in semi-re tir e m en t during the regn 
of her cousin Anna and the Regency of Anna Leopoldovna, until die seized the 
throne on 2$ November 1741. Wss secretly married to a Ukrainian caaaack, Aleksei 
RarumovikiL 

Elizaveta (1779-il 24 k 177. * 7 * 

Russian Empress, wife of Aleksandr I (4 r). daughter of the Margrave of Baden 
Elmpt, Johann-Martin, von. Count (172$-i 4 o 2 )c 144 

Native of Russia's Baltic provinces, general in Catherine IPs service. In 1749 he 
occupied Moldavia, then a Turkish province and annexed It to Russia. His son, 
mentioned in Princess Dashkova's memotn, died unmarried and the name and title 
devolved on Elmpt’1 daughter and her issue 
Erupkin, Prtrr (1714-140*) 141 

Senator, General. During the 1771 outbreak of plague in Moscow he commanded 
government troops sent to put down the rioting and organized relief works for the 
alleviation of distress, lie was married to Elizaveta Leontieva, aunt (through his 
mother) of Princess Dashkova's husband 
Euler, Johann-Albrecht (1724-1400): Jot 

Eldest son of Leonard Euler, Secretary to Academic Conferences at the Academy 
of Sciences in St. Petersburg. Mathematician, physicist, astronomer. 

Euler, Leonhard (1707-4*): 204-206 

One of the greatest mathematician* of the eighteenth century. A Swiss by birth, he 
came in 1727 to Russia on the invitation of Catherine I’t Government, and became 
m em b e r of the Russian Academy of Sciences. He left Russia in 1741 at the request 
of Frederick the Great to become member of the Academy of Sciences in Berlin. 
In 1744 he returned to St Petersburg and died there seventeen years later. One 
of his most important contributions was the editing and publication of a Russian 
atlas. A man of encyclopedic knowledge (he knew the Atnetd of Virgil by Heart from 
beginning to end), he incurred the ridicule of the philosophes by his deep religious 
convictions. 
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Falconet, Euennr Maurice (1716-91): 160 

Sculptor, bom in Switzerland. He Kad considerable vogue in Path, wai invited in 
1766 to Russia on Voltaire's and Diderot's rrcocrunendation, and designed and cast 
the famous equestrian monument to FVtrr the Great, which stall stands in one of the 
main squares in St. Petersburg. He left Russia and returned to Paris after losing the 
Empress's favor partly in consequence of Court intrigues and partly because of has 
disagreement with Mengs and Winkrimann, whose thrones of art were becoming 
increasingly popular 
Ferguson, Adam (1727-1816): 147 

FYofessor of philosophy at Edinburgh. His best-known book, Imutum of Moral 
fhikmofhj. based on his own lectures, enjoyed a great vogue, particularly on the con¬ 
tinent. ScFuller knew it by heart in its German translation, and its Russian version 
is said to have been used as a textbook in Russian universities 
Firmian, Karl Josef, Count (1716-82): 164 

Austrian Minister Plenipotentiary in Naples in 1777-76 and Minister in Lombardy 
for many years after. In that latter capacity his activities were directed mostly 
toward raising the material welfare of the country, limiting the powers of the clergy, 
founding libraries, and developing arts and sciences. 

Forbes, William, Sir (17*9-i 8 o 4 )c 149 

Banker and author, head of one of the foremost Scottish banks, Forbes, Hunter k 
Co., later known as the Union Bank Co. Was considered an authority on finance 
and was frequently consulted by the younger Pitt. 

Franklin, Benjamin (1706—90): 228 
American statesman and writer. 

Frederick II (the Great) (1712-86): 48, 77, (9-61. 66-68, 77 (and note), 87, 108, 119, 120, 
ip, 16), 182, 184, 187 
King of Prussia, 1740-66. 

F rederi c ks, Ivan, Baron (1727-79): 198 

Court banker to Catherine II. Owed his rise, position, and considerable wealth 
principally to the Orlovs (^.r ). Ever since, the family contributed many Court func¬ 
tionaries, the last of whom was the last Minister of the Court of the last Russian 
Emperor, Nikolai II. 

Fuss, Nicholas von (1777-1829): 207, 208 

Permanent Secretary of the Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg in succession 
to Leonard Euler (4.*), whose granddaughter he eventually married. A Swiss by 
both, he came to Russia m 1772 to act as amanuensis to Euler who had by then 
become blind Highly esteemed as lecturer and writer of scientific treatises, he was 
elected member of innumerable academies and learned bodies One of his sons be¬ 
came a well-known astronomer and the other a mathematician and, like his father. 
Permanent Secretary to the Academy of Sciences in St. FYtersburg. 

Gagarina, Anna, Princess (1717-82): 40 

Daughter of General Mikhail Leontiev and sister of Princess Dashkova’s mother- 
in-law, the Dowager Princess. She was mamed to Prince Peter Gagarin. 

Galiani, Ferdinando (1726-87): 177 

Generally known as Abb* Gal uni. Italian man of letters, economist and wit, friend 
of the Parisian philosophes. The sustained brilliance of one of his books made Vbl- 
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uire exclaim that it could hive been written by Plato rod Mobtrr in colUbontion. 
He was famous for his striking predictions based, in bet, on 1 shrewd reading of 
political and social tendencies and events. Oie such prediction—that economists 
will end up by producing a religion—seems particularly sinking 
Gardei: i$8 

It is not certain which of the two brothers Princess Dashkova has in mind: Max- 
imiben (1741-97) or Pierre-Gabriel (1738-1840). Both were famous French ballet 
dancers and choreographers, successors to Vestra and Novene. 

Gcoffnn. Mane-TVrfse (1644-1777): 123, 124, 127 

Friend of the philoaophes and cncjclopeAsuy who was able to make her house into 
a meeting place for the intellectual and artistic elite of Pahs Twice a week she gave 
dinners—for artists on Mondays, for whten on Wednesdays, while members of the 
aristocracy, distinguished strangers, and certain intimate friends, such as Diderot, 
d'A l ember t , fVxuatowski, gathered in her house later in the evening any day of the 
seek. 

Georgi, Johann-Gottlieb (1729-1802): 208 

Professor of natural history rod chemistry at the St. Petersburg Academy of Sci¬ 
ences Son of a German pastor, he came to Russia in 1770, and remained there for 
the rest of his life. He undertook scientific expeditions in East European Russia 
and in Siberia (partly in conjunction with Pallas and Lepekhin (q r.) and composed 
an ethnographical description of the Russian Empire which is still of considerable 
interest. Fie practiced medicine—one of his many activities-—and was considered 
one of the best doctors m St Petersburg 
Glebov, Aleksandr < 1722-40): 71 

“General-m-Chief" and •Procurator-General" (equivalent to Minister of Justice). 
Fie owed his career leas to native shrewdness than to his friendship with Peter 
Shuvalov (q r. ) and to his marriage to Catherine I's niece. Took Cathenne IPs tide 
at the time of Peter Ill’s overthrow; during ha tenure of office was responsible for 
the abolition of the Secret Police and for the introduction of paper currency for 
the first time in Russia 
Golitsyn, Dmitni, Prince (1721-93): 179, 182 

Russian Ambassador at Vienna. After many yean at that post he was retired at hta 
own request and replaced by Andrei Razumovskii (q r). Fie died the following year 
without returning to Russia. 

Golitsyn, Dmitrii, Prince (1734-1803): ist, 131, 132 

Russian diplomat rod writer. Minister at The Hague While serving in the Russian 
Embassy in Paris became an enthusiastic admirer of the philoaophes, corresponded 
with Voltaire and Diderot rod published a number of books on such subjects as: 
"De I’espnt des econormstes, ou les economistes justifies d‘avoir pose par leurs 
pnneipes les bases de la revolution fran^aise" In 1788 was appointed Minister to 
The Hague where he renamed till his death. A convinced rationalist and a deist 
in approved eighteenth-century style, he was amazed at the sudden conversion to 
Roman Catholicism of hit son Dmitrii, who ws ordained priest and became a 
well known missionary among the Red Indians of the United States. 

Golitsyn, Mikhail, Prince (1897-1773): 90 

Fool at the Court of the Empress Anna (q » ), Brought up by his grandfather Vasilii 
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Golitsyn, favorite of the Princess Sofas and virtual ruler of Russia during her regency 
(1MH9), He was sent abroad to complete fas education and became a graduate 
of the Sotfeonne. From Paris he went to Italy where he married an Itaban girl and 
adopted Roman Catholicism—probably the firat Russian of noble family to have 
done so. On fas return to Russia at the Government's insistence * he was compelled 
to divorce his wife on the grounds of her heretical faith, and waa made Court (ool 
by the Empress Anna who married him off to her favorite Kalmyk maid though 
by that time he ws already partly insane A branch of the Golitsyn family, still 
extant, claims descent from this marriage. After the Empress's death (1740) Mikhail 
Golitsyn retired to one of his estates together with his wife and there died. 

Gramont, Beatrice, Duchess of (1790-94): 1*7 

Sister of the Duke of Chosseui, chief Minister of Louis XV; was guillotined during 
the Reign of Tenor. 

Grattan, Henry (1746-1810): ijo 

Irish statesman and famous orator, memb er of the Irvh Parliament and later, after 
the Act of Union (which he opposed), of the English blouse of Commons. 

Grtg, Samuel, Sir (t7|$-M): 127 

Scottish sailor. Grand Admiral of the Russian fleet, was allowed by the British Admi¬ 
ralty to take service in the Russian Navy in 17**. Took part under Aleksei Orlov 
(4 r) in the Battle of Chesmf (1770) when the Russians succeeded in destroying the 
entire Turkish fleet. The Russian Navy, to which be drew s considerable number 
of Britishers (mostly Scotsmen), was largely remodelled by him and, in recognition 
of his services, honors and nches were heaped upon him by the Russian Govern¬ 
ment One of fas sons, Aleksei, bom in Russia, also became an outstanding Russian 
acbniral. 

Godovtch, Vasilii (17^-1764): So, Si 

Chancellor of the Ukrainian Exchequer. Princess Dashkovs may, however, be refer- 
nng to his son, Ivan (1741-1810) later Count and Field-Marshal under Aleksandr I, 
responsible for the annexation of Baku. 

Gustavus III (1746-41): ill (and note}, ill 

King of Sweden 1771-41. Considered by some to have been among the greatest 
rulers of the eighteenth century, very versatile in his interests, one of Sweden's 
foremost writers both dramatic and historical, and the creator of the Swedish the¬ 
ater, as well as patron of every branch of art His visit to Paris, men boned by 
Princess Dashkova, in the first year of his rqgn, turned into a personal triumph, 
during which he was acclaimed in unaccustomed unison, both by the Court and by 
the philosopher His reqrn was dominated by fas struggle with Parliament, which 
defended the privileges of the oligarchy and represented aristocratic opposition 
to the royal prerogative Though sblc to outmaneuver the opposition and impose 
tenu-absolute rule during the war with Russia (1786-40), he was assassinated two 
years after it by a member of the aristocratic conspiracy against him. The somewhat 
bitter overtones of Princess Dashkova's remarks are due to Russia's attitude to the 
central problem of his reign: the Russian Government in concert with Denmark 
and Prussia supported the Parliamentary party against the King's authority, while 
the French Foreign Minister, the Duke of Chotscul, advised the King to stage a 
revolution against the Constitution 
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Gustrrvu IV 147 (and note) 

Kingrf Sweden 179>-*1809. In Kk youth he wm serious and consc i entious, but 
subject to Ridden and unexpected change* of mind. He came to Ruana in 1794 to 
sign hit marriage contract with Catherine N't granddaughter. Aleksandrs However, 
at the last minute he refused to appear at the ce remony or to sign the contract 
a* he objected to the inclusion of a clause guaranteeing the free exercise by hit 
future wife of the Russian Orthodox religion. In the following year he married 
Frederica Dorothea of Baden* but divorced her in 1811 In 1809 he waa forced to 
abdicate, was transferred to Germany with hia family and never again returned to 
Swe d en. He died in Switzerland separated horn his family in great p o v er ty and 
almost completely alone. 

Hackert: 171 

There were five brother* Hackrrt* all pain ten and engraven, all bom in Pnertzlau, 
Germany. IV in ce sa Dashkova probably has in mind: (a) Jacob-Philippe (1717-1807)* 
the eldest and best known of the live, who spent most of hie life in Italy Fie waa 
official court painter to King Ferdinand of Naples and also worked for Catherine II. 
Fie specialized in engraving* and in landscape paintings, (b) Georg-Abraham (1755- 
1S04). The youngest of the five brother*. Specialized in engr a v in g * and waa the pupil 
and collaborator of his elder brother Jacob-Philippe, (c) Wilhelm (1748-80) who 
lived in Russia and died before Princess Dashkova*! arrival in Rome; he taught 
drawing at the St. Petersburg Academy of Arts. It is probably through him that 
Princess Dashkova was able to meet his two brother*. 

Flags, Count. 

See Gustavus IV. 

Fiamilton* Gavin (1711-98): 171 

Scottish painter and excavator, now chiefly remembered for his excavations in Italy 
that included Hadrian*! villa at Tivoli* and furnished museums and private collec¬ 
tions in Italy and Great Britain with innumerable antique statues and other works 
of art. 

Hamilton, Mrs,: ill, ill, 1*©, l)l, 1)7. >4*. *47. >44* *1. It®, 111 

Daughter of John Ryder, Archbtohop of Tuam (4 r ). 

Hamilton, William, Sir (17)0-180)): 174, 17) 

British diplomat* antiquarian* archaeologist and amateur musician. British Minuter 
in Naples Though a man of very considerable erudition and great achievements 
(his world-famous collection of antiquities is the pride of the British Museum) he 
to now popularly r eme m bere d only as the husband of Nelson's mistress (whom he 
mamed because, he said, she was “finer than anything to be found in antique art**). 
His first wife, mentioned by Pnncesa Dashkova, was a well-known heiress* and had 
the reputation of being the finest pianoforte player in Italy 

Holdemess, Lady: ip 

Mary, daughter of Francis Doublet, wife of Lord Holderneas (1718-78), British 
statesman. Her daughter Amelia, Duchess of Leeds, won same notoriety by eloping 
with John Byron, father of Lord Byron* the poet 

Houdon* Jean-Antoine (1740-1818): i$8 
F rench sculptor. 
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Fforvat-Kurtits, Ivin (i7?^-i7io): 70, 71 

Founder of paramilitary irttloncnti in Novorossiisk Province on the Dnepr. In 17(0 
Morvat, 1 Serbian subject of the Fioly Roman Fmperor, petitioned the Empress 
Elizaveta through the Russian Ambassador in Vienna for the rght to settle in Russia. 
The request was granted and the following year Horvat arrived t o ge th er with lit 
Serbs who were granted extensive Land* from the river Siniukha to the Dnepr and 
the settlement* rapidly expanded with the arrival of new immigrants. Later Horvat, 
by then Lieutenant-General in the Russian service, wia tried (or peculation and 
other abuses in the administration of the settlements, (bund guilty, deprived of his 
rank, and exiled to Vologda. 

Hubert, Jean (1722-90* 134, 16) 

Swiss painter. Painted a senes of pictures representing the domestic life of Voltaire, 
bought by Catherine II. One of them, stolen, engraved, and reproduced in many 
copies, gained instant popularity and caused some friction between him and his 
subject: it depicts Voltaire just out of bed, putting on his breeches and presenting 
his posterior to the philosopher d'Alembert, who kisses it, and to the critic Frfron, 
who whacks it 

Hunter-Blair, James, Sir (1741-47): 149 

Banker, partner m the firm of Forbes, Hunter k Co. FIis own family name was 
Hunter, but on his wife succeeding to the fimily estates he assumed his wife's 
name—Blair. 

Izmailov, Mikhail (1719-1800): 2$o, Ip, 2(3* *$4 

Princess Dashkova refers to him as Governor-General of Moscow. Flit official rank, 
however, waa that of Commander-in-Chief, Moscow and Moscow Province. As he 
had never held an officer's commission in the Army, the military duties of his office 
were ddegatrd first to General luru Dolgorukov and later to General Ivan Arkharov 
(4 r >, while he remained responsible* for administration. 

Izmailov, Peter (17^-1772): 33,74, So, li 

Major-General. Member of the war office under Empress Elizaveta. Fie waa Peter Ill's 
Minister of the Court, and refused to give his support to Catherine on the day of 
her coup d'ftit Fie waa, therefore, retired immediately after her seizure of power. 
Izmailov, IVter (17^-1807)*. kl 

Colonel. As captain of the P nrobrazhcnskii regiment he tried unsuccessfully to pre¬ 
vent his soldiers from gosng over to Catherine's side on 28 June 1762. He was retired 
but promoted to rank of ColoneL In 1796 he was recalled by Pave) l v rewarded with 
orders and decorations and a grant of a thousand serfs whom he set free. 

Ivan VI (1740-64): no, in 

Fmperor of Russia 1740-41 Inherited the throne from his aunt. Empress Anna (4.?.), 
with first Biron (4 r ) and then Anna Leopoldovna (4.V.) acting as Regents. After 
the overthrow of the Regency by Elizaveta (1741) the infant Emperor was taken to 
Kholmogury in the Archangel Province, but fifteen years later he was transferred 
to the Schlusselburg fortress near St Petersburg and kept there in solitary confine¬ 
ment His place of detention was kept strictly secret, hit name was not allowed to 
be mentioned, and all coins issued in his brief reign were called in snd reminted. 
Strict orders weir given to kill him immediately should any attempts be made to 
rescue him. Such an attempt was in fact made by Mirovich (4 ? ) in the reign of 
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Catherine U and the prisoner was stabbed to death by his guards in accordance 
with instructions. 

Joseph II (1741-90) 104, 141, *4* 17* ill. it) (and note) 

Emperor of Austria. 

Kaknvtnskii, Nikolai (c. 17^-177/): 

Lieutenant-General. In his youth was page to the Empress Elizaveta, took part in 
the Turkish War 1769-74. Retired in 1766. 

Kamenskaia, Mias 109, 112* 119-all, 126, i)i-% i)t, 

Karr, Visilii (1770 or 1772-?): 79 

Ma^or General Took part in the Russo-Turkish war of 1766-74. In 1777 commanded 
Government troops against Pugachev, the leader of the Peasant Revolt, and suffered 
complete defeat He was dismissed horn the service and died in obscurity. 
Kauflmann, Angelica (1741-1607): 140 

Swiss painter mainly of sentimental and highly popular portraits. 
Kaunitz-Rirtbufg, WmzeJ - Anton, Prince von (1711—94): 179-162, 167 (note) 

Austrian Chancellor (1757-92) and diplomat Main architect of the Franco-Austrian 
alliance which led to the Seven Yean War. For half a century his was the predomi¬ 
nating influence in Austria—an influence which continued long after hit death; his 
last circular despatch to all the Emperor's ambassadors abroad urged the neces¬ 
sity of defending the principle of "legitimacy" against "Jacobinism" and proposed 
a defensive league of airtirrvolutiooary powers. In so far, therefore, as this led to 
the "legitimism" of Metternich and Aleksandr 1 of Russia, it can be said to have 
underlaid much of early nineteenth-century international policy. Among his many 
personal idiosyncrasies the habit of riding on horseback under a glass case (to avoid 
contact with fresh air) was perhaps the oddest. 

Keith, Robert (i 7 ^« 774 ): * 4 . *«. *7 

British diplomat. Minister at Vienna 1746-f 6 and St IVtrrebuig 17*6-61. Arrived in 
Russia in the reign of the Empress Elizaveta, and was accused probably falsely, by 
his fellow diplomats of improper conduct with the Grand Chichess Catherine. After 
Catherine's accession to power as Catherine II, the Russian Government requested 
that a nobleman should take his place and he was succeeded by Lord Buckingham. 
Kekhen, Ivan (1722-1600). 114, 140 

Russian doctor of Baltic origin; started his medical career as Zakhar Cherny¬ 
shev's (ff.) family doctor, became Foreign Secretary of the Russian Free Economic 
Society; taught and lectured on medicine m Sc Petersburg; and finally received the 
appointment of personal physician to the Empress Catherine 11 . 

Keiseriing, Hermann Karl, Count (1697-176*) 112 

Russian diplomat, of Baltic (Courland) nationality. President of the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences (1777), Russian Minister Plenipotentiary to Poland, where he 
was largely instrumental In forcing the Sqm to elect Paniatowaki to the throne of 
Poland. 

Keiseriing, Char lota-Amalie, Countess: 116 

Daughter-in-law of Hermann Keiseriing (*.*)— a popular miniaturist 
Khitrovo 67, 104 

Member of the conspiracy to place Catherine on the throne. Chief or ga n ize r of the 
apposition to Catherine U's prop os ed marriage to Grigorii Orlov. 
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Khotintkii: 128 

Kniazhnin, Iakov (1742-91): 2)7, 2)8 (and note}, 1)9 

Russian poet and dramatist. Had considenble vogur in ha day Hia language was 
leu stilted than hii immediate predecessors', but he was sadly unimaginative: moat 
of hia plays art more or less cloae copies (at times almost translations ) of Italian and 
French originals Hia last tragedy, fodtm ofSoyotvd. caused some unpleasantness to 
Princess Dashkova and obtained considerable notoriety by its tale at the hands of the 
Governme n t ernsonhip: it was burnt by the public executioner, at Catherine IPa 
express command. The main character of the play is made the spokesman of the 
Hpchr (national aaaembty) of ancient Novgorod, and the play itself could be inter¬ 
preted as a plea for a constitutional form of Government and even (it waa to be 
produced in 1789, after the fall of the Bastille) as a call to revolution The tactful 
Kmazhnin therefore withdrew it from presentation. His widow, less tactfully, had 
it published with Princess Dashkova's help. The Empress, however, gave the play 
precisely the interpretation its author feared the would, and the play waa branded 
aa inflammatory literature and forbidden. 

Korf, Nikolai, Baron <1710-4*): *1 

General, Senator, Chief of St- Petersburg police After the Russian conquest of East 
Prussia in the Seven Years War, he waa made Governor-General of Knen^gsberg. 
He owed hu career not so much to bis considerable wealth ss to his marriage to the 
Empress Elizaveta's first cousin, Catherine Skavronskaia. (Catherine Skavronakaia's 
sister, Anna, was married to Chancellor Vorontsov.) In 1741 he was sent to Kid to 
bring the Duke Peter-Ulrich of Holstein-Gottorp (the future Emp eror IVtrr 111 ) to 
Russia, and remained friends with him until fVter's downfall cm 28 June 17*2, when 
he immediately went over to Catherine, and was duly rewarded. 

Kocodavkev, Iosif (174^-1819): 112, 2)8. 2)9 

Statesman and writer. Graduate of Leipzig University, member of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, assistant to Princess Dashkova in her capacity aa Director 
of the Academy and coeditor of the Academy's Journal, literary critic, and poet of 
some merit. Senator under Pavd I, and Minister of Home Affairs under Aleksandr I. 
Known for his relatively liberal and progressive views. 

Kruse 2)8 

Son of Dr. K. F. Kruse, "Marshal of Nobility'* (an appointment resembling in some 
ways a Justice of the Peace as well as of a Lord Lieutenant of a county) of Krasnyi 
Khoim. 

Kruse, Kart Friedrich (1727-99): 112, 114, 140 

German doctor, member of the Russian Academy of Sciences, Court physician to 
the Empress Elizaveta, Catherine II and Pavel I Lived in Russia from 17)0 to his 
death. 

Kurakin, Aleksei, Prince (1799-1829): **, 8), 109, 290, 27) 

Procurator-General (Minister of Justice), Senatorial Chancellor of all Russian orders. 
Governor-General of the Ukraine, well-known for his humanitarian and libera) 
views He waa very distantly related to Princess Dashkova's husband, and was, 
therefore, claimed by Princess Dashkova as a cousin See illustration of the Dashkovs 
et a). 

Lanskoi, Aleksandr (1798-84): lit, 22), 229,12* 

Lover of Catherine II from 1778 to his death, which, if less spectacular than can be 
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inferred from Prince* Dashkova's worth, teems to have been due to diphtheria. 
He was ninth m succession and the youngest of all the favorites, having been ap¬ 
pointed to that post at the age of twenty on Potemkin's recommendation (see under 
Catherine II, Em press), but he apparently had a genuine lore for the Empress who 
was by then almost p re c is el y double his age and who had aroused his jealousy by 
taking on another lover (Aleksandr Mordvinov) in 1711. lanskoi showed such de¬ 
spair that Mordvinov was dismissed after a few weeks, without graduating to the 
full status of official favorite In spite of this contrrumf*, Catherine seems sincerely 
to have loved the gentle and unassuming Lanskot and she was made so distraught by 
his death that she allowed sevrral months to pass before acceptin g another favorite 
from the hands of Potemkin. 

Laptev. General: lfj, 1*4, 237, iff, 1*1, 262 
Lasunskii: *),*7.7* 

An officer in the tzmaikwskii Guards and strong supporter of Catherine against 
fVter III. Refused to accept Panin's “Regency Plan* and helped to proclaim 
Catharine Empress of Russia m her own right See also Roslsviev, Nikolai. 

Leontiev, Nikolai: 37, #7, 104 

General, brother of Prmcesa Dashkova's mother-in-law, the Dowager Princess. He 
was involvrd in Bestuzhrv-Riumin's political intrigues snd in his consequent fell 
from favor 

Leopold (1747-41): 164. 170 

Emperor of Austria snd Grand Duke of Tuscany, son of the Emp r es s Maria Theresa 
and brother of Joseph II Intelligent unemotional, and efficient his reign in Tus¬ 
cany (17^-42) brought great material prosperity to the State and unpopularity to 
himself. He succeeded his brother Joseph to the throne of the Holy Roman Empire 
in 1740 and his two years' reign as Emperor was dominated by events in Nance 
Lepekhin, Ivan (1740-1802): 168 

Permanent Secretary of the Russian Academy. Son of a private soldier in the Rus¬ 
sian Army, he was sent to Strasbourg university at Government expense, became 
one of the fo rem os t Russian naturalists of his day, headed a scientific expedition to 
North and East European Russia, and was the feat holder of the gold medal which 
the Academy awarded annually to the most deserving of its m ember s . This gold 
medal was feat offered to Princess Dashkova, but she declined the honor in fevor 
of Lepekhin He was the moving spirit behind the Russian Academy and the ablest 
of Princess Dashkova's collaborators 
Lestocq, Johann-Hermann, Count (1+42-17*7): +2 

A Hanovenan subject, son of a Errnch emigrant, he arrived in Ruasia m 1711 as 
personal physician to Peter the Great. During the Regency of Anna Leopoldovna 
(4. r.) he took part in many Court intrigues and helped the Grand Duchew Elizaveta 
to seize the throne of Russia. Later, he quarrelled with Chancellor Bestuzhev (4 r ), 
whose anti-french and anti-Prussian policy he opposed (in return for t pension of 
15,000 hvres from Paris and the title of Count of the Holy Roman Empire granted 
to him at Prussia's request). He was tried, tortured, and ban shed to Uglkh and 
then to Velikii Ustiug whence he returned under Brier III. 

Levashov, Vasilii (17^-1804) 141 

General. Took part in the Russo-Turkish and Russo-Swedish wars; in 1800 was 
Russian Envoy Extraordinary in Naples. 
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('Hospital, Paul GaDucio, Manjuis dr Chltesuneuf rt de: 45 

French Lieutenant - General, French unbiaudor In Naples (1740-56) and In St, 
Petersburg (1756-61). Hu task in Russia was to obtain Russian military support 
against Prussia in the Seven Yean War. Fie succeeded, with the kelp of the Grand- 
Chancellor Vorontsov, who was said to have been bribed by the French Gove rnm ent. 
Lopukhin, Peter, Prince < 1753-1817): 173. 174 

Senator, Governor-General of Yaroslavl and Vologda, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, Chairman of the Council of State, Minister of Justice. His (laughter Anna 
waa for a short time the favorite (though not necessarily mistress) of Pavd I and his 
pnneely title was at least partly conferred on him tn recognition of that fact He 
had been, however, making a brilliant career for himself under Catherine II, and 
continued to make it under Pavel's successor. His wife was famous for her fervent 
attachment to her lovers' interests, when one of them, U varov, failed to obtain a 
coveted decoration, she made an attempt at suicide which induced the Emperor to 
grant Uvarov the honor. 

Lothian, Caroline, Marchioness of (17^-177*^ >47 

Daughter of Robert, third EaH of Holdrmrss and wife of William Henry Kerr, 
fourth Marquis of Lothian. 

Louis XV (1710-74): 44 (nose), 118, ip, 174 
King of France, 1715-74 
Lvov, Nicholas (1751-1803) 170 

A man of astoundingly varied talents—painter, engraver, poet, literary crkic, archi¬ 
tect, mechanical engineer, mining engineer, administrator, an official of the Russian 
Foreign Office, and founding member of the Russian Academy. His fame rests mainly 
on the influence he waa able to exercise on the rising school of Russian eighteenth- 
century poets through advice and criticism, on his architectural experiments, and 
on his work in connection with the development of the Russian coal industry. 
Maleshrrhes, Chrttsm Guillaume de Lamo^gnon de( 1721-44): 156, iff 

French writer, statesman, Louis XVI's counsel for the defense; a man of great ability 
and charm, was made for a short time Minister “de la msison du mi* (correspond¬ 
ing in certain respects to the Home Office) in 1775 and again In 1787 Defended 
the King at his tnal and was later himself guillotined together with his family 
Mamonov, Aleksandr. 

See Dmitriev-Mamonov, Aleksandr, Count 
Maria Savvishna. 

See Perekualkhina, Maria Ulavnlwia. 

Mans Theresa. Empress (1717-60): 68, 70, 174 (and note) 

Empress of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Marie-Antoinette, Queen of France (1755^43) 154, 160 
Mannaa, Paolo, Marquis (1710-40) 177 

Russian charg* d'affaires In Venice 1784-40, m ember of an old Greek family, which 
acxpiired Venetian citizenship In the fift e en th century. 

Mary. Queen of Scots (1541-67): 146 
Maduahkina, Anna, Countess (1721-1804): loi 

Eldest daughter of Prince Aleksei Gagarin. Though a friend of the Empress Eliza¬ 
veta, her position at Court was rendered difficult by her propensity to fall fen love 
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with young men selected by Elizaveta to be her cmn loven. Was finally married 
off by the Empress at the age of forty to Dmitm Maoushkin, a man famous for his 
good look*. 

Medici, Cosmo dr (1**9-1464) 174 
Ruler of Florence 

MHgunov. Aleksei (1712-1788): $$• $4, 71 

Lieutenant-General under Peter III, whose great favorite he was, he became, after 
a short eclipse due to Peter’s overthrow. Senator under Catherine; held for a time 
other appointments such as Governor-General of Novoroasiitk and Governor of 
Yaroslavl and Vologda. Intelligent and burly unscrupulous, he was able to win 
Catherine ll's favor by posing as a philosophe and translating bits out of the £n- 
cytkfS/kt He became a freemason at the time when it was the fashionable thing 
to be. 

Mehssmo, Ivan (lytt-^k 

Head of the Holy Synod (Department of State responsible, since the abolition of 
the Patriarchate, for all Church affaire). Tried unsuccessfully to introduce radical 
reforms into the Church, more in conformity with certain types of Western Pro¬ 
tests turn, eg. marriage of bishops, abolition of the communion of infants and of 
prayers for the dead, Bible-reading in church instead of traditional prayers, closing 
of all monasteries He was Greek by ongin, though bom in Russia Married to 
Princess Praskovia Dolgorukau 

Mercy-Argentau, ttorimond Claude, Comte de (1727-74): (4 

Austrian diplomat, minister at St Petmbuig at the ume of Catherine's coup d'etat 
of 1742. In 17M he was transferred to Pans and was instrumental in bringing about 
the marriage of the Dauphin (later King Louis XVI) and Mane-Antoinette whose 
dose personal friend and adviser he became, thereby gaining immense influence 
at Court After the revolution be was appointed Governor-General of the Belgian 
provinces and ended his career as Ambassador in London. 

Meshchrrekii, Platon, Prince (171 j-77): 71 

Governor-General of the Ukraine (1747-7$) and later of many other Russian prov- 

Mirovich, Vaailii (1740-44): 107-111 

A young officer commanding the guard at Schlisselburg P or t r ess near St fVtm- 
burg, where the deposed Em peror Ivan VI (7 v. ) was kept imprisoned. Moved by his 
prisoner's tragic fate, hr decided to free him and proclaim him Lmp eror. Minovich 
was able to persuade the garrison to come over to his side and with its help arrested 
the Fortress Commandant- Ivan VL however, was killed by his bodyguard acting 
on previous instructions, and Minovich was captured, tried, and executed 

Mocenigo, Demrtno, Count (17^-1801): v 46 

Member of a famous Venetian family- He rendered great services to the Russian 
Government during the first Ruaso-Turkish war by providing the Russian Beet with 
food supplies, maritime maps, and military information through a network of spies, 
all at his own expense Fearing reprisals from the Turks, the Venetian Government 
imprisoned him and allowed his property to be looted He was freed at Russian 
insistence and became Russian chargt d'affaires at the Tuscan Court 

Mulgrave, Lady: 147, 14B 
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Munnkh, BwUi^-Chnrtoph, Count (» 4 J 1-1767 1 K 92 

Statesman and Field-Martha! m the Russian service. Bom In OUnhif| (at that 
time Danish), served first aa an engineer in France, then went over, after the war. 
to August II of Roland, quarrelled with him and was about to take service under 
Charles XII of Sweden when the King's death made him transfer has allegiance to 
Russia, where Refer the Great promot e d him to Lieutenant-General and put him 
in charge of canal building. Under the Empress Anna he introduced drastic Army 
reforms, commanded the Russian troops in the war against Turkey and after Anna's 
death successfully ousted Biron (q.r) from his office as Regent (1740) and became 
First Minister and the most powerful man in Russia. Fie was, however, dismissed a 
few months later, and, after Elizaveta seised the throne in November 1741, he was 
exiled to Siberia whence he ret ur ned twenty yean later. At the time of Catherine's 
coup d'ftat (1762) he advised IVter III to escape abroad in a Ruaaian man-of-war, 
raise an army in Holstein, and win back the Crown by force. His advice was not 
adopted, and he took an oath of allegiance to Catherine II who appointed him 
administrative head of all Baltic porta. 

Musin-Pushkin, Aleksei, Count (17^-1*17): iSS 

Russian Minister Plenipotentiary in London and Stockholm, m the reign of 
Catherine 1 L 
Narcissus: 71-71, li 
Naryihkin, Aleksandr (1726-9*): *| 

Grand Marshal of the Court, cousin of Rrter 111 . He was m constant attendance 
on the E m peror whom he accompanied to Kronstadt after his deposition. Fie waa 
married to Anna Rumiantseva, cousin of Rrter Rumiantseva <4 *. > 

Naryihkin, Lev (17**-*!* f|. V • «I 

Master of the Florae at the Court of Catherine II, brother of Aleksandr Naryshkin 
(f .r.) Fie be l onge d to the inner circle of Catherine's intimate friends, a po si tion he 
owed entirely to his inexhaustible gaiety and rather farcical wit which the Empresa 
greatly appreciated Fie waa married to Marina Zakrevakaia. 

Necker, Jacques (1731-1104): ui, 121 

Swiss Banker, Minister of Finance (Directeur gfnfral des finances) of Louis XVI 
Nccker, Suzanne (I7I9~~*4): m. 1B1 t*J, >4, 1**, ifi 

Wife of Jacques Necker. The Meekers were parents of Germaine de Star! 

Nebdova, Catherine (1739-18)9): 91, 267, 272 

Friend of Pavd I and his wife Empress Mans. Her friendihip with Ptvd dated from 
her appointment as maid-of-honor to his first wife Natalia, but it seems unlikely 
that she ever became his mistress. She used her considerable influence to protect 
her friends and relations from the effects of the Emperor's frequent fits of irrational 
singer, and was even able to save the Empress herself from banishment to Khol- 
mogory in the Archangel Province. She finally succumbed to Court intrigues and 
her place was taken by Anna Lopukhina. She continued to five in St Betenburg 
after Pavel’s death and remained the Imperial family's closest friend 
Nicolai, Heinrich-Ludwig (“Andreas"), Baron von (17*7-1120)1 272, 273 

Writer, President of the (Russian) Academy of Sciences, Born in Strasbourg, invited 
in 17*9 by Nikita Panin to come to Russia as Governor of the Grand Duke (after¬ 
ward Emperor) Pavel. Later he became Private Secretary both to Pavel and to his 
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wife, and retained this s p po tn tmcnt after his nomination to the Presidency of the 
Academy of Sciences. Retired in 1*07 in the reign of PivePt successor, Aleksandr L 

Novgorod, Dmitris, Archbishop of (1709-67): U 

Temporal name: Daniil Scchenov. Became a monk at the age of twenty. Early 
in his ecclesiastical career he was entrusted with the task of converting heathen 
tribes inhabiting Russia—principally the Famo-Ugnc peoples cent e rin g an Kazan, 
Nizhni*Novgorod, Astrakhan—and was very nearly lynched (or his pains by the 
natives. A man of outstanding organizing abilities, he introduced a number of re¬ 
forms in ecclesiastical administration, schools, and seminaries As Archbishop of 
Novgorod and m ember of the Holy Synod, he lent his support to Catherine in her 
struggle against Peter Ul and was rewar d ed with promotion to Metropolitan. 

Odart: 61, 107 

Ogtnakk, Mikhail-Kazimir (1729-1*00): 194 

Hetman of Lithuania 1769-9}, when that country formed part of Poland. In 1764, 
on the death of King August III, he came to St Petersburg to further his own 
candidacy to the Polish throne, but was defeated by Stanuisw- August Poniatowski 
(fr y Led an unsuccessful rising in Lithuania against Pon ia tow s ki's government, 
fled abroad, but was soon a mnestied and allowed to return. Great patron of the arts 
and competent musician. 

Orlov family: 67. 7f. 7*. *«* A too, 104-106, in, 176, 179, 140 

Owed its rise to power and wealth to five brother s —Ivan, Grigorii, Aleksei, Fedor, 
and Vladimir—of whom one (Grigorii) was Catherine IPs lover, another (Aleksei) 
murdered her husband and all of whom helped Catherine to organise her coup 
d* ti at and were regarded by her as the chief artisans of the Palace Revolution that 
brought her to the throne. In reward (or their services they were all given immense 
riches in the shape of money, jewels, houses, land, and serfs, appointed to lucrative 
and important posts and granted the title of Count. 

Orlov, Aleksei, Count (1717-1*0*): 76, *1,92, 9), 104 (and note), no, 11* 

Probably the chief organizer of Catherine’s seizure of power and certainly the most 
adventurous of the brothers; head of the deposed Emperor's bodyguard, responsible 
(or his murder a few dap after the Empress’s coronation. During the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1770 commanded the Russian Reel, winning the battle of Chesmf in the 
course of which the Turkish fleet was entirely destroyed and the way opened to the 
conquest of the Greek Archipelago. On his return to Moscow he retired from all 
military and political activities and concentrated on breeding horses. By crossing 
Arabs and Frisians he produced the best race of carriage horses of the time, which 
is still extant and known under his name. When, after Catherine’s death, FVter Ill’s 
remains were disinterred by her successor (Pavel) and given a State funeral, Aleksei 
was made to walk in front of the procession as chief mourner. However, he was 
left m possession of his immense wealth (including 70,000 serfs), inherited on his 
death by his daughter, who donated the whole of it to ecclesiastical institutions 

Orlov, Grigorii, Prince (1747-*}): ft, 74, *i-*|, •*, $*, 97, 9*, 107, 104, 106, 10*, in, 179, 
if|-if6, 961, i*2, 220 (note) 

The third in succession of Catherine IPs lovers and Princess Dashkova's Wte noire. 
Wielded an immense and on the whole beneficial influence at Court, with a streak 
of idealism which prompted him to raise—even if ineffectually—the subject of 
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the abolition of serfdom, and to be one of the hnt to advocate the liberation of 
the Greeks from Turkish damnation. Was the only one of the Empress's favor- 
ties whom she ever planned to marry The plan failed, Cingom, by then a Pmce, 
married his own first cousin, Catherine Zinovieva, after whose early death from 
consumption he lost his reason and died insane two years later. 

His marriage was childless, though he had a son from Catherine, whose descendants 
bear the name of BobrinskoL 

The Russian Imperial Scepter (now in the Winter Palace Museum, Leningrad!, pro¬ 
vides a setting (or the i^K-carat, so-called “Orlov," diamond, stolen by a French 
soldier from a Hindu idol and eventually, after other changes of ownership by theft, 
bought by Grigori) Orlov and presented to Catherine. 

Orlov, Fedor, Count (1741-96): 127 

Took a very active part in the conspiracy that placed Catherine on the throne; 
afterward appointed head of one of the departments of the Senate. Later resigned, 
took part in the Rusao-Turkish war in which he won high distinction as a naval 
officer Had five illegitimate and no legitimate children. The present holder of the 
title of "Prince** Orkw is descended from one of them. 

Orlov, Vladimir, Count < 174): 76, 1)6 

The youngest of the Orlov brothers. The only one of them to have received a uni¬ 
versity education (Leipzig University) and to have had some knowledge of W es t ern 
Europe; he was appointed, while soil very young, Director of the Academy of Sci¬ 
ences, but retired in 177$ at the age of thirty-two and lived out hts life on an estate 
near Moscow In spite of Princess Dashkova's strictures he seems to have been an 
active and (airly efficient head of the Academy, organized scientific expeditions, 
made provision (or young scientists, set up scholarships, encouraged translations of 
ciaasicsl authors into Russian, etc. 

Pallas, Brter-Sivnon < 1741-1S11 )c 2* 

German zoologist, naturalist, and founder of the science of palaeontology, member 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences from 1766 to hit death. His famous expedition 
across Russia to the borders of China brought hack highly important scientific, 
linguistic, historical, religious, and general information on Siberia which was then 
an entirely unknown land His "comparative dictionary," mentioned by Princess 
Dashkova, is a minor work. The undeserved gall in her reference to Pallas can no 
doubt be explained by bis opposition to her highhanded behavior as Director of 
the A ca de m y, and critic i sm of an arbitrary action of hen in forcing one of the mem - 
ben of the Academy to resign. Her veiled hint of financial dishonesty on his part Is 
obviously ill-founded; the sum of 20,000 roubles she mentions was in fact paid not 
for his dictionary, but (or his natural history collections (or which he himself asked 
only 1 $,000 roubles 

Panin, Nikita, Count (rjifr-i*): 56, *7, 61, 65-69, 74* 7f. 7*. •*. 96, io*, 109, m, if), 

117, Ml, i|», 119, i*9* «•* m 

Diplomat, statesman, tutor to the Grand-fXike (later Emperor) PaveL For twelve 
lean (1747-59) Russian ambaaaador In Sweden. His instructions were to oppose, in 
the interests of Russia, any strengthening of the Swedish King's Royal power and 
prerogatives Fie became so convinced of the superiority of a constitutional form 
of government that he tried—unsuccessfully—to introduce it in Russia. His first 
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attempt to do to was made immediately after Catherine IPs coup d* Hat which 
he supported, though hit own plan favored the Grand-Duke Pavel (to whom he 
became tutor in 1760), with Catherine as Regent. Though never appointed Chan¬ 
cellor, the conduct of Russian foreign policy from 1762-81 was in effect entirely 
in Km hands. He aimed at creating a Northern Alliance grouping Russia, Prussia, 
Boland Sweden, and perhaps. Great Britain against the Franco-Austrian League; 
opposed the partition of Poland partly on moral grounds and because he consid¬ 
ered Poland as an indispensable member of his alliance. Catherine's rapprochement 
with Austria against Prussia undermined his position and he retired in 178]. Hu 
second attempt at limiting Imperial power involved him in an abortive conspiracy 
against Catherine. He was a man of remarkably wide education, very liberal views, 
and scrupulous honesty, a freemason, fond of good living and especially of women. 
Whether he was Princess Dashkova's lover (or father or both) remains uncertain; 
there is leas doubt concerning his relations with her first cousin. Counteas Anna 
Stroganova (q r y For hu family connection with Prince Dashkov, see illustration 
of the Dashkovs, et al. 

Panin, FVtrr, Count (1721-84X 37, 103, 109-13 

General, Senator, brother of Nikita; took part in the Seven Years War and in the 
war against Turkey (1766-74X Captured Bendery in Moldavia from the Turks, but 
his victory, though complete, was judged by Catherine II to have been too sangui¬ 
nary and altogether destructive. Incensed at this lack of appreciation of his services, 
he went into snarling ret i rement immediately after the war, and was considered 
by the Empress to be her - fo remo st enemy " However, in 1774, he was recalled 
to command Gover nmen t troops against the great peasant revolt led by Pugachev. 
After Pugachev's capture he was appointed Governor of the provinces devastated 
by what in effect was a civil war and very rapidly and efficiently re sto red order and 
comparative prosperity. 

His last direct descendant, Sofia Panina, was the first woman in Europe ever to 
become Minister. She was put in charge of the Department of Social Welfare in 
Krrenskb's last pre-Bolshevik Government. She died as a re ft*" in the United 
States in 14(8. For his family connection with Prince Dashkov, see illustration of 
the Dashkovs, et aL 

Passek, Peter (17)6-1804) 61, 67, M, 74, 73, 81 

Head of one of the four sections into which the conspirators, plotting to raise 
Catherine to the throne, were grouped. His arrest on 77 June 17*2 precipitated 
events which led to Catherine's coup d* Hat the following day. The Empress per¬ 
sonally freed him on her way to the thanksgiving service in the Kazan Cathedral, 
and his career was henceforth assured. He was given money, land, serfs, and pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Governor-General of two Belorussian Provinces and finally 
Senator. In spite of a very limited intellect he was invariably successful in everything 
he undertook, including such dubious ventures as the appropriation of Princess 
Radzrwrfi jewels and his nephew's property. 

P*vd I (1754—1801): ||, 44 (note), 46, 36, 63. 68, 78, 84, 91, 96, 101, 102, 106, 141, 177, 2io, 
in, 213, lit (note), 249-231. 238-260, 262-263, 266 (and note), 267. 272-277, 263 
Emperor of Russia 1796-1801 Son of Catherine II and—officially— Peter III. There 
is, however, some evidence that his real father may have been Sergei Saltykov His 
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suspicious and impukive character led to a vacillating policy at home and abroad, 
and to frequent and sudden changes of attitude to individual* These fault*, how¬ 
ever, though acutely frit by those who came in direct contact with him, dad not 
impinge on the man of the population which would doubtless have been surprised 
by Princess Dashkova's denunciations of him as a vicious tyrant. He was murdered 
by a Court camarilla which included Zubov (4?.} 

Rerekuaikhina, Maria (17)9-1*24}: 243 

Usually referred to a* Maria Savvishna (lalaviahna) or simply as Prrekusikhina. 
Catherine IPs personal maid, and together with Anna Protasova fy.r.) probably the 
most intimate of her woman friends. Scandal had it that the duties of Rerekusakhlna 
and Anna Pro ta sova included that of testing the virility of Catherine's favorites 
designate. 

Peter I (the Great), Emperor (*72-1723): *4, 40, 7*. *>, kx>, 123, 1*4 *80-182, 192, 21k 
(note), 279. iti 
Emperor of Russia. 

Refer III, Emperor (1721-17*2): |l. |$, 19, 43-4*, 30, 54, fk-4i, 84-44, 88-72, 74, 78* 78, 
•it *7. 9*. 94. 94. ><H. **9. 141 

Emperor of Russia 17k!-42 succeeded his aunt Impress Elizaveta (4 t), married to 
Catherine, subsequently Empress in her own right as Catherine II (y.r.} 

Pius VI (1717-99): *71. i79-i*> 

Pope (1775-99X “H« » best rememb e red," says the Encyclopomka Bntanmca, “in con¬ 
nexion with the establishment of the museum of the Vatican, begun at his s ugg estion 
by his predecessor, and with an unpractical and expensive attempt to drain the 
Pontine marshes" as well as with the vast suras spent on beautifying the city of 
Rome His famous visit to Vienna, r e f erre d to by Princess Dashkova, was caused 
by his desire to prevail an the Austrian Emperor Joseph II and his Minister Kiunttz 
to caned their social and ecclesiastical reforms which impinged on the supremacy 
of the Church. The visit was an utter failure He spent the last year of his life as 
prisoner of the french, after the capture of Rome by General Berthier. 

Pdignac, Jules, Duke of (1743-1817} 1*9 

Husband of Queen Marie-Anbonetle's favorite. His great wealth, title, and honors 
he owed entirely to hk wife, after whose death in Vienna he emigrated to Russia 
and died fen St Petersburg. 

Polignsc, Yolande Gabridle, Duchess of (1749-9)} 137, iko 

Favorite of Queen Marie AntionrUe. Originally of very modest means, she had the 
good fortune to be noticed at a ball by the Queen who immediately singled her 
out, and eventually appointed her Governess to the Royal children, had her hus¬ 
band created Duke and allowed the couple to accumulate so many charges that the 
Pobgnacs became, after the Kaig's younger brother, the richest family in France. 
The Duchess Bed to Austria aftrr the Revolution and died in Vienna. 

Rdakarpov, Aleksandr (1731-11} 2)8 

General, Governor of the province of Tver. His good treatment of P rinces s Dash¬ 
kova was followed by dismissal from all appointments However, only s even weeks 
later, he was returned to favor and made Senator. 

Babanskaia, Elizaveta (17)9*97} )2.43 (note), 31-3), 39. 4k, 84, §3, t)8, 189. *9*. *97. *99. 
119. 210, 2)1 
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Softer of Princes* Dashkova and mutm of Peter UI. Described by various authori¬ 
ties as quite exceptionally dull-witted, imall, squat, fat, and startlingly ugly, with a 
dark, sallow complexion, a puffy, pockmarked face, a very noticeable squint, and 
an irritating habit of spitting, using obscene language, and starting brawls especially 
when drunk Was nevertheless deeply loved by FVtrr, who apparently had the in¬ 
tention of marrying her and proclaiming her Empress after divorcing Catherine. 
Catherine, in turn, bore her no ill-will and after establishing herself on the throne 
bought s house (or her in Moscow, was godmother to her children, and made one of 
them her maid-of-honor Three yean after Peter's assassination she married a Court 
Chmberiaiii, Colonel Aleksandr Polianskii, by whom she had a son, Aleksandr, 
and a daughter, Anna. Anna, mentioned by Princess Dashkova, was made maid-of - 
honor to Catherine and later married Baron d'Hoggirr, the Dutch Ambassador to 
the Russian Court 

Poniaftowiki, Stanhiaw, Pnnce hY 14$ 

Nephew of the last King of foland (q r under Poniatowski, Stan ids w-August) The 
King tried unsuccessfully to persuade Catherine II to recognize him as heir to the 
Polish throne. After the fall of Poland he went to live in Rome and Florence where 
he formed s magnificent collection of modem and ancient statuary. His present- 
day descendants are French dozens and bear the name of Poniatowiki di Monte 
Roftondo, with the title of Prince 

ffonistowski, Staniafarw-August <17ioi, 111, 1I7, 144, 14*. 1*9 

Last King of Poland, reigned 1744-4$ In his youth (t7fp-fl) he was s lover (her 
second) of the Grand-Duchess (later Empress) Catherine, who raised him to the 
throne with the backing of the Cxartoryaid family and 'the Russian Party " During 
his disastrous reign Poland was dismembered twice. He abdicated (our years before 
his death and finished his days in St. fttrnburg where Pavel I made him a gift 
of the Marble Palace, erstwhile property of Grigorii Orlov (q.r ), who had many 
years previously succeeded him in Catherine's Errors. The story is told (though its 
authenticity is doubtful) that while still King be sent the actual throne of Poland 
to Catherine, in gratitude for her part in placing him on it; she had it adapted as a 
lavatory scat, and fell off it after an apopletic fit from which she died in a few hours. 

Potemkin, Grigorii, Prince (c. I 719 “« 79 «): 14®* < 44 * *•» «?*» i*9. «*. »9I. >9* 

(note), 147-199. >01, tot, 104, no, no, 274 

Probably the most outstanding perso na lity among Catherine's lovers (of whom he 
was fifth in succession), surpassing them sll in the vastneas of the fortune he wsa 
able to build up and the power he was able to wield (though in that last respect 
he was rivalled by Platon Zubov, fw.y. He remained favorite (or only three years 
(1774-74; tee under Catherine II, Empress) and r e tir e d from the post of his own 
accord. However, be continued to exercise great influence over the Empress, moat 
of whose subsequent favorites were appointed on his recommendation. His main 
and lasting tide to fame was his administration of South-Eastern European Russia, 
particularly the Crimea, for which he received the title of Prince of Tauris Moat of 
the towns he had helped to found in that part of the country have very successfully 
taken root and now represent large and thriving communities. 

Potemkin, Pavel, Count (1747-44): 1&4, 140 

Cousin of Grigorii Potemkin, writer, soldier, and statesman In 17S) was able to 
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pmufttk King Heracles II of Georgia (Caucasus) to seek the protection of Rutiii 
against Mi—the first step toward eventual Rusiun annexation of Georgia under 
Heracles's successor 
Kruuu, Minister of. 

See Satms, Count. 

Pushkin, Count. 

See Mown-Pushkin, Count 
Pushkin, Mikhail (174/-177^ 7*. 

Officer in the lzmailovskii Guards, latrr a civil servant He was associated with his 
bro th er in the issue of counterfeit banknotes, tried, and condemned to death, but 
the sentence was commuted to penal servitude in Siberia where he died some years 
later He was great-uncle to Aleksandr Pushkin (1799-16)7), the most famous of all 
Russian poets, and the father of Aleksei Pushkin (1771-111$), a man well-known in 
hit day as a wit, amateur actor, and translator of plays for the theater 
Queensberry, Catherine, Duchesi of (d. 1777k U* 

Daughter of Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon and Rochester, and wife of Charles 
Douglas, third Duke of Queensberry. She was r enowned for her beauty. Intelli¬ 
gence, and eccentricity. Though well over seventy at the time of her death (from 
eating too many cherries), the still dressed in the fashion of her youth and kept her 
looks so remarkably well that to Walpole she appeared at the age of seventy-two 
as "a young beauty of an old-fashioned century " She was on friendly terms with 
many men of letters of her day (Gay, Swift, Congreve, Pope) 

Radiahchev, Aleksandr (1749-1602): 2)6, 2)7 (and note), 2)9 

Writer, one of the main Russian "philosophers of the Enlightenment," greatly in¬ 
fluenced by Ushakov (9 r), whose bjt he wrote in a mixture of Russian and Church 
Slavonic and hence earned Princess Dashkova's stricture* The work which the 
Princess calls "a tocsin to revolution," but is carrfcil not to name, is the foumty 
from Ptunburg to Mtactm, probably the most famous and influential of all Russian 
eighteenth-century philosophical writings. In it, under the guise of s travel diary, 
Radiahchrv attacks above all serfdom, as well as tyranny, abuses of power by Russian 
statesmen and local officials, and the a r b i trar in ess and despotism of the Russian 
Gove rnmen t. The work was published, but afterward withdrawn from circulation 
on Catherine's orders, and the author banished to Siberia. Six years later, under 
Pavel I, he came back to European Russia, and under Aleksandr 1 was appointed 
member of a commission for the revision of laws, but committed suicide soon after. 
It is an interesting commentary on the efficacy of Russia's nineteenth-century cen¬ 
sorship laws that though the Jourmy was not officially allowed to lie published in full 
till 190$ (except for two previous editions of a hundred copies each), it was familiar 
to every educated Russian and helped to form the climate of Russian intellectual 
opinion. 

Rahbinder, Vasihi 229 

Equerry to Catherine II. 

Rihbinder, Ivan (17)1-92): 116 

Lieutenant-General, Russian Resident in Danzig 1762-7$. After leaving Danzig he 
was appointed Governor of Polotsk and later Governor-General of Nizhnii Novgo¬ 
rod and Penza Provinces. 
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Kaynal, GuilUumr-Thomas hrv^mai (171 *-98): i$7 

Usually referred to as Abb* Raynal, having brrn ordained in his youth and joined 
the jesuit order. His title to fame rests on his Hutatrt phikaopAafur et pakuque da etab- 
iBMtmtnis et du comumrct da Eurvfxrna dam la dtw Inda , published in 1770 and wntten 
by him in unacknowledged collaboration with Diderot, Hoi bach, and many others. 
It contavu all the usual diatribes against kings and priests (particularly trench and 
Catholic), intolerance, and superstition, typical of eighteenth-century philcnophes, 
and it earned RaynaJ fairly mild persecution by the French Government and there¬ 
fore immense popularity among everyone eke, including Catherine 11 of Russia. Hit 
bitter denunciations of the French Revolution put some of his friends (though not 
Catherine) in an awkward position, solved by treating him as a renegade 

Ranimovsldi, Andrei, Prince (it$>-i8 )6> 174,17) 

Russian diplomat, ambassador in Austria, son of Kirill Rarumovskii (4 r). Fie retired 
in > 8 o 4 , but took part m the Congress of Vienna in 1814 as chief Russian represen¬ 
tative, and was rewarded with the title of Prince. Fie never went back to Russia 
but continued to live in Vienna where he was nicknamed “Archduke Andrei'* for 
his pride, wealth, and ostentation. Fie had a magnificent stone bodge bulk over 
the Rhine at his own expense, (or the pleasure of crossing the river at a favorite 
spot. His picture gallery was world-famous and he used his palatial mansion to give 
con c ert s by the greatest musicians of the day. Beethoven's Razumovskii Quartets 
are dedicated to him. 

Ranunovikii, Kirill, Count (1719-180)): 4 ), 48 , 71, 71, 84 - 88 , 99, 100 

Field-Marshal, last Hetman of the Ukraine (17)0-44), brother-in-law of the Em¬ 
press Elizaveta who was married secretly to his brother Aleksei. Started life in abject 
poverty as the youngest son of a mall Ukrainian fanner, but after his brother's un¬ 
expected nse from choir-boy to lover, and finally husband, of the reigning Empress, 
he was sent abroad for his education, became at the age of eighteen the President 
of the (Russian) Academy of Sciences and at the age of twenty-two the Hetman 
(Viceroy) of the Ukraine, though real power in both these appointments was vested 
in Teplov (<y r.) who had earlier accompanied him on his educational tour in West¬ 
ern Europe. At the time of Catherine's coup d* Hat he was m commsnd of the 
Irmailovskii Guards and helped to rally the re g iment to her side After the abolition 
of the office of Hetman he divided his time between St. IVtersburg, Moscow, and 
has Ukrainian estates where hr died in the reign of Aleksandr I. The most famous 
of his descendants was his great-grandson, the poet Aleksei Tolstoi (1817-7$)- 

Repnin, Nikolai, Prince (17)4-1801): 44 , 47, l$9, 141 , 14 ) 

Field-Marshal and statesman. Ambassador m Berlin >747-4), Minister Plenipoten¬ 
tiary in Poland 174) 48 where in the interests of Russia he successfully introduced 
freedom of religion and civil rights (or dissidents and barely escaped assassina¬ 
tion by the nationalist party. Fie took part in the Russo-Turkish war of 1768-74, 
after which he was sent ss Minister Plenipotentiary to Turkey (177S-76)- Served as 
Governor-General in s number of Russian Provinces. Though Princess Dashkova 
refers to him as “cousin,” his relationship to her was very nebulous: he was married 
to Natalia Kurakina, second cousin, through the female line, of Mikhail Dashkov, 
the Princess's husband (see illustration of the Dashkovs, et al.) 
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Robertson, William (1721-9)): 14A, 147 

Scottish historian, famous in his day, but now neglected. Hk main work was the 
Huuwy of th* JWtyn of efi* Fnyrmr Chotim V He was (or a time Principal of Edinburgh 
University. 

Rogersoru, John Samuel (1741-112)): 140, 190, 22*, 2)2 

Scottish doctor, q>ent fifty yean in Ruaua (1766-1! 16) as Court Physician to 
Catherine U, Pavel I, and Aleksandr L He had a vast circle of friends among all 
conditions of men including most Russian statesmen and courtiers of hk time 
Thk, and hk propen s ity to dabble in politics, made him into a source of useful 
information for Catherine whose devoted confid an t he was and at whose death he 
was pr esen t. In the course of hk medical career he acquired a considerable fortune, 
bought some land m Dumfriesshire, buih himself a house there and lived m it in 
some state after hk ret ir ement in ili 4 till hk death seven yean later 

Roslaviev, Nikolai (1714-8*): 61, 4 ), 47, 71 

Lieutenant -General. While still a major in the hmailovakii Guards, he took part 
in the conspiracy to overthrow Peter 111 (1742), and rendered signal service to the 
Empress Catherine by refining to accept Panin's “Regency Plan" (Catherine to rule 
as Regent till the majority of her son Pavel, who should thereafter be vested with 
full powers modified by a Constitution). When on the day of the coup d’ fiat RoaLav- 
lev and hk friend Lasunakii were informed that the Empress had ag r eed to Panin's 
proposal, they refused it their support, declared Catherine to be Sover ei gn Empress 
in her own right, and made their regiment acdaim her as such, thus turning the day 
in her favor. Dissatisfied with the reward he duly obtained after Catherine's coro¬ 
nation, Roslaviev joined the oppo si tio n (led by Khkrovo) to the growing influence 
of the Orlov brothers and to the Empress's s u pp o sed intention of marrying Grigorii 
Orlov. Thk, and especially his frequent references to a document Catherine had 
allegedly signed agreeing to Panin's Regency Plan, led to his incarceration. He was 
freed two yean later, and compulsorily retired with the rank of Lieutenant-General. 

Rnstopchm, Fedor, Count (it 4 |-iI 24 )c 9) 

Russian General and statesman. He owed hk career and hk title to the favor of 
Emperor Pavel 1 who made him hn adviser on foreign affairs and m ember of the 
Emperor's Council He was Governor-General of Moscow dunng the Napoleonic 
Invasion and was (or was held to be) responsible for the decision to set fire to it; 
the pamphlets he wrote and distributed did much to encourage the population in 
its resistance to the French invaders. Hk daughter, Sofiia, married a Count Eqgtne 
de S 4 gur and became the authoress of perhaps the most popular of all French 
children's books published in an edition known as the Ad&xMju* Acer 

Rulhitre, Claude-Carlomsn dc (17*5-91): 42 , 124, 127, 15S, 159 

French poet and historian. He was secretary of the French Embassy under the 
Baron de Breteuil (41.) in St. fVtenburg dunng 1742 and wrote a brilliant though 
not very reliable account of Catherine's coup d' flat. Fie also wrote a history of the 
first partition of Poland, but agreed, at Catherine's urgent request, not to have any 
of hk work published till after her death. However, he read numerous and lengthy 
excerpts from ft at social gatherings, and on the strength of these was elected Mem¬ 
ber of the French Academy to the great surprise of the general public who knew 
nothing of him except hk rather second-rate vers es . 
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Hr was a great admirer of Princess Dashkova and attributed to her the honor of 
b rin g the chief org an b tt of Catherine's successful insurrection. His view prevailed 
in France and elsewhere, and explains the enormous curiosity with which her 
appearance was everywhere greeted. 

Rumiantsev - Zadunakkti Refer, Count (171 $-9*): 14J, 1I9, 191, l|o 

Field-Marshal, won hit first pubbe recognition aa a result of brilliant victories in 
the Seven Years War. Appointed Governor-General of the Ukraine by Catherine II; 
commanded the Ruaan Army in the 17*6-74 Russo-Turkish war which ended in 
a complete defeat (or Turkey, a highly advantageous peace (or Russia, and the rank 
of Field-Marshal as well aa many other honors and distinctions (or himself. He also 
commanded (or a time one of the Russian Annies in the Russo-Turkish war of 
1767-41. 

Ryder, John (*07^-177*k iti v ill* 130. 131, *tj 

Protestant Archbishop of Tuam. Fie was bom in Warwickshire, son of a Nuneaton 
haberdasher, but was consecrated Bishop m Ireland and appointed in 1741 to the 
See of Killaloe. Ten yean later he waa promoted to Archbishop of Tuam and Bishop 
of Ardagh. Fie waa a man of evangelical views, kindly and courteous. The last (rw 
years of his life were spent in Nice, where he died after (ailing from h» horse. 

Ryfeev, Nikita (i74>-iSoi>: 236 

Chief of Police, later Governor, of St Petersburg His duties included the censorship 
of books and periodicals and he waa thus technically responsible (or allowing the 
publication of Radishchrv's journey from htenburg ic Mooco* (see Radishchev, Alek¬ 
sandr). However, the fact that censors rarely bo th ered to read the books submitted 
to them and exercised their functions with great laxity was sufficiently well recog¬ 
nized for Ryfeev to escape all punishment or even reprimand. Ffe had the reputation 
of being a pleasant and easy-going man of extreme stupidity and waa the butt of 
a host of probably apocryphal stories such as ordering all landlords to notify the 
police in case of fire, throe 4 op m odeunce 

Rsrwuaki, Wacfcw ( 1704-79): ns 
Polish diplomat and statesman. 

Sakfem, Caspar (1711-66): $* 

A German by birth, he headed the Govern m ent of the Duchy of Holstein when the 
reigning Duke (afterward Russian Emperor Peter 111) was also heir to the Russian 
throne. Later, under Catherine 11, he became a Russian diplomat and was appointed 
Ambassador in Warsaw. The first partition of Poland took place while he was still 
occupying that post, but it was effected over his head, which moved him to ssk (or 
his own recall. Princess Dashkova probably refers to an incident which occurred 
some time after when he tried to establish the Grand-Duke Pavel as co-sovereign 
with Catherine II. Catherine, inftiriated at these rather clumsy attempts at limit¬ 
ing her power, at first wanted him to be brought to her in chains, but afterward 
relented and merely dismissed him from all hk posts. Ffe died in Floktein. 

Samoilov, Aleksandr, Count (1744-ill4): i$*„ 1*2. 220, 131-40, 242, 249 
Senator, Minister of Justice, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Shchrrbinina, Anastasiia (17*1-1630): 39, 6). •*, H>-it4. >1). 14* «♦«• 

147, 146, 149, iff, ift, 170, 177. 163, 1S9. 191. 117, It* 231, 233, 2)*, 241-143, *4*. 
24*, 249, 2||. ***, **« 
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Daughter of Prince* Dashkova, who married her o if to Brigadier Shchrrhinin, 
for the strange reason that the latter's placid temperament would suit Anselitin's 
sexual inadequacy (see Afterword ^ The mamage was, naturally, a failure and the 
pair very soon separated The hatred of mother and daughter for each other as¬ 
sumed pathological proportions and throughout Princess Dashkova's exile the two 
avoided seeing each other even though thry were compelled to live in the same 
,trrrt «• v,Ua e At the funeral of her brother Pavel, Anastasiia made a hys¬ 
terical scene directed against Princess Dashkova's greatest friend, Martha Wilmot, 
and was disinherited in consequence She died in great poverty many yean later, 
neglected by her fabulously rich relatives and relying, toward the end of her life, 
on what she could eke out by giving lessons. She seems to have been a woman 
of considerable intelligence; her nephew, Mikhail Shchevbinin, Senator, statesman, 
and a man of great intellectual ach ie v emen ts, was educated entirely by her or under 
her personal supervision. 

Shkurin: 74 

Shubin, Fedot (1740-180;): in 

Russian sculptor, son of an Archangel peasant, came to St. Petersburg on foot in 
search of luck and fortune, and found both. He was trained at Gover n ment ex¬ 
pense at academies and art schools m Russia, France, and Italy and became the 
most popular and highly prized of all Russian sculptors. His modelling is graceful, 
if somewhat too soft, and the likenesses he achieved to his sitters weir said to be 
striking. His masterpiece is considered to be the bust of Catherine II, now in the 
Hermitage Museum in Leningrad. 

Shuvalov, Andrei, Count (1744-89): 1$*, §6o-»6i, *ti 

Cousin of Ivan Shuvalov (q.r ), Senator, statesman, public figure, minor writer, one 
of the earliest Russian freemasons, a mark, at the time, of liberal political views. His 
correspondence with Voltaire, La Harpe, Marmontd and many others indicates that 
Princess Dashkova's supercilious attitude toward him was singularly misplaced Fie 
is the direct ancestor of many Russian statesmen and public men bearing his name. 

Shuvalov, Ivan (i7*7-*7* U, 17 

Lover of the Empress Elizaveta and probably the most powerful public figure of 
her time. His mam achievement was the creation, together with Lomonosov, of the 
first Russian university (Moscow). Fie also founded the first Russian Academy of 
Arts (in St FVtmburg), was an enthusiastic and efficient patron of literature and 
did move for Russian education than any other man of his day. Very francophile in 
his sympathies, he was the first to introduce French as the language of the Court 
and “polite” Society. 

Smith, Adam (1727-90): 147 

English economist, author of 7hr Wtokh of Nouom 

Soims, Count; £4, 66 

Prussian Minister to the Russian Court 

Stackelbeig, Otto-Magnus, Count von (17)6-1800): 109 

Russian minister in Spain and Poland. In 1772 he presented the Polish Government 
with the Russian conditions governing the first partition of Poland, was in charge 
of the negotiations, and supported the King (Poniatowild, 4 r.) against Polish oppo¬ 
sition to the partition. The bitter hatred for him of almost every We except the 
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King ltd in the end to his recall from Want*. For his tireless, and on the whole 
successful, eflorti at promoting Russo-Austrian friendship, he waa rewarded by 
Joseph II with the titlr of Count of the Fioly Roman Empire. 

Stahkn, Jacob (1709-4$)c 2o$-io6 

Swabian by btrth, came to Rusaka in 17)$, and became a member of the Academy of 
Sciences Phnceaa Dashkova's scathing reference to him at 'Professor of Allegory 1 
ks due to his main title to fame which waa that of engraver of allegorical pictures 
and the creator of firework displays also with allegorical subjects These were at the 
time in great demand for State and Royal occasion* 

Tutor for aome yean to the Grand-Duke fVter (later FVter III), then secretary for 
Foreign Corre sp ondence in the Academy of Sciences, editor of the newspaper St. 
hunbury fttvs appearing in German, and Chief Librarian of the Imperial Library. 
His most interesting work is a collection of stones about FVter the Great 
Stahlin, FVter. 11$ 

Artist, engr a ve r and translator, ton of Jacob Stahlin (4*) 1 During the reign of 
Catherine 11 he waa secretary of the Russian Embassy in Copenhagen, The Hague, 
and Dresden where he was later appointed Counsellor. 

Screkalov, Stefan (ryifr-aiof): 22) 

Secretary to Catherine II, Senator, made responsible by Catherine for the man¬ 
agement of the Court theater which he was cnmmmioned to raise to Western 
European standards. He proved, however, totally incompetent and was dismissed 
after involving the theater in vast debts. 

Stroganova, Anna, Counteaa (1741-69}: ji, $4 

Only child of the Grand Chancellor Mikhail Vorontsov and first cousin of Princess 
Dashkova Like all tier Emily, she was passionately devoted to FVter III with disas¬ 
trous effects on her family life, as her husband was equally attached to the cause 
of FVter's wife, afterward Catherine II. The difference in the political allegiance 
of Anna Stroganova and FVinceas Dashkova probably accounts for the latter's acid 
remarks on the incompatibility of their characters. 

Stroganov, Aleksandr, Count (17|j-ill iY 60, 61, 4 $, 22) 

Member of the Council of State, Senator, President of the Academy of Arts, Direc¬ 
tor of the Public Library A man of immense wealth, he was able to found a picture 
gallery, a library, a gallery of sculpture, and to form collections of objrta d‘art with¬ 
out rival in the Russia of hss time. All these were always open to students and to 
the public at large One of h* serfs, Voronikhin, became the architect of Sc Isaac's 
Cathedral in St. FVtenburg, built partly at Stroganov'1 expense. His fin* wife was 
Anna Vorontsova (4* under Stroganova, Aims}, Princess Dashkova's cousin. The 
marriage was unhappy for many reasons, one of them befog Anna's support of 
FVter 111 , while Stroganov's sympathies lay with Catherine II. Anna's early death put 
an end to the divorce pro c eed in g s . His second wife, Catherine Trubetskaia, eloped 
a few years after marriage, with Catherine IPs ex-favorite, Rimakii-Korsakov 
Sudermania, Duke of. 

See Charles XIII 

Sussex, Henry, \rd (and last) Earl of 0724-41): its, 146 
Suvorov, Aleksandr, FMnce (1729-1 4 oo)c 249 

Field-Marshal, reputed never to have lost a battle. He first distinguished himself in 
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the Seven Yean War, later aerved against the Turks and then in Poland, capturing 
Wmaw As head of the allied armies, he drove the French out of Italy in the coune 
of the French Revolutionary Wan and was rewa r de d with the tide of Prince by 
the Emperor Pavel, but after the defeat of his lieutenant, Korsakov, by Maaacna. he 
nau to rerai to vannocfv. rr» ctouim ot me Alps rtmura one of tnt epics of 
Riuakn military history. 

Suvorov, Vasilii (iTOf-7f)- 104 

Russian General, Senator, and Gov ? mor-General of the Prussian provinces occu¬ 
pied by the Human Army in the Seven Yean War. He was a supporter of the 
Empress Catherine and took. an sethe part in the o v er t hro w of P et e r Ul. He is 
now chiefly remembered sa the father of Aleksandr Suvorov, the moat famous of 
ail Russian soldiers 

Tafyrtn, Akkaandr (17*4-#7* 7*. «»7* •)» 

Senator. He was a fervent admirer of Catherine U, and being captain in the Scme- 
oovski regiment, lent her his uniform on the day of her coup d£iaL The uniform 
wm kept in the Talyrin family till 1403, when the laat bearm of the name, the 
Muse* Liubov and Vera Taiyzma, donated it to the Regimental Museum. Akkaandr 
Talynn spent most of his hk as a Court official, and. being married to a relative 
of the Panina and the Kurakina, waa both rich and influential. His peasants went 
over to Pugachev's side during the great peasant revolt, but after the victory of the 
loyalist forces he petitioned the Government to issue a free pardon to all of them. 
Talyrin. Ivan (1700-1777); Ao 

Admiral, member of the Board of Admiralty. He was a cousin of Bestuzhev-Rjumtn 
and the Panin brothers, and played an important part in Catherine*! coup d'ftat 
of 3ft June 176s. On that day he was appointed Commandant of the Kronstadt 
Island F or tress and made the entire garrison swear allegiance to the Empress. 
When Peter 111 sought refuge in the fortress he refused him the right to land, 
with the words "Russia has no Emperor, she has an Empress—Catherine II." and 
forced Peter to turn hack to the mainland under threat of lire. After the Empress's 
coronation he was generously rewarded with money and decorations. 

Tamara, Vaailii (1746-11 17): 371 

Russian diplomat Actively concerned in negotiating the treaty between Russia and 
Georgia (Caucasus), leading to the Russian protectorate over (and eventual an¬ 
nexion of) Georgia in the i7$os. Russian ambassador m Constantinople 1744-1104. 
Highly considered by contemporarie s far his intelligence and shrewdness, he figures 
in J. de Mature's La s Saris dr St. Nunburg as one of the ■rteriocutors. 

Tatiahchev, Dmitrii (17*7-1*4* f. 37A, 377 

Russian statesman and diplomat, ambassador in Spain and Austria, started life as 
a guards officer, but left the Army in 1744, helped to negotiate most of the more 
important Russian treaties and agreements far close upon half a century until his 
death, and was a member of all international Congr ess es in which Russia took part 
during that time 

Tepfav, Grigorii (1717-7** *7. 7*. 7*. 

Russian statesman. Senator. State-secretary, writer, distinguished amateur musi¬ 
cian, and art collector, of working-class origin (his father was a stoker), he was sent 
to study in Germany at Gover n ment expense, became one of the best educated 
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men of hm time in Rimu, Acting (and highly active) President of the Academy 
of Sciences while Kktil Rmmovskii was nominal Head. When Razumovskii was 
appointed Hetman (in effect. Viceroy) of the Ukraine, Teplov followed him and 
became the actual ruler of the country in Km stead (17*0-42), though when the 
office of Hetman was later abolished, it was abolished to a great extent on his rec¬ 
ommendation. He was a useful and highly prised member of the conspiracy that 
put Catherine Q on the throne and (inevitably) was present at and probably helped 
in, the murder of Peter III. He was very influential in the educational reform of 
Catherine's reign, and actively cooperated with Betakoi (4.*), of some of whose 
plans he was the probable real author 
TndaL, Philip (1707-77) ill-ill 

Irish politician. Solicitor-General (1751) and Attorney -General (1740) of Ireland; he 
would have been appointed Lord Chancellor of Ireland but for his Irish nationality 
His immensely rich wife was the chief patroness in Dublin of Angelica Kauffmann 
Troshchinskii, Dmitrii (i7*4-ill*)c 24* 

Russian statesman, secretary of State, Senator 
Uqgero-St e rnber g , ICarL, Baron (17)0-79): *) 

General-A.D.C. to Peter III. later served under Rumumtsev Zadunaiskii (4.*). 
Ushakov, Fedor (1749-70): 2)4, 2)7 (and note) 

One of twelve young men sent by the Russian Government to Leipzig Univer¬ 
sity, author of a few, not very original, tracts on such diverse subjects as "Capital 
Punishment.* “Lore* "Reason*; one-time assistant to Teplov (|r), The basis of 
Ushakov's strongly anti-Rouaseausst philosophy was that "man is boro neither good 
nor bod,* but is shaped by external circumstances, which generally cause him to 
protest against despotism, slavery, and arbitrary form of Government His impor¬ 
tance kes mainly in the lasting influence he was able to exert on Radishchev (4. r,) 
and through him, on Russian intellectuals thought 
Veaelovskii, Avraam (14^-17#): 1)4 

Russian “Resident" (ambassador) in Vienna 171*-!* Was ordered to leave Vienna 
after the conclusion of an alliance between England, Austria, and Poland directed 
against Russia In Berlin, on his way home, he heard of the execution by Peter the 
Great of the Tsarrrtch Aleksei and members of his party, accused of opposition 
to Peter's reform. Being himself involved in political intrigues on the side of the 
Tsarevtch, be wisely preferred to remain abroad for the rest of his life. His brother 
Fedor, Russian “Resident" in London (1717-10), was responsible for protracted but 
abortive negotiations aiming at the union of the Anglican and the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches. 

Volkanskii, Mikhail, Prince ( i7i)-86): 48, 87, 88, 109 

General. Became famous in the Seven Yean War. In 1744 commanded the Russian 
Army corps which imposed on Poland the election as King of Scanislaw-August 
Pbnutowski (4.1. \ 

Volkov, Dmitni (1718-8*) ** (and note) 

Statesman. He started his professional career as clerk in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs; in 17*4 he was appointed Secretary (in effect—Head) of a special Govern¬ 
ment Committee dealing with military and other matters. In 1742, during the few 
months of KVter Ill's reign, he was appointed Secretary of a Council of State for 
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mitten under the personal supervision of die Emperor, placed under Arrest After 
Catherine IPs coup d'Rit, he wis released a firw days Uter, quickly got back into 
Court favor, and eventually became Senator with Ministerial rank 
Voltaire (16*4-1778): jj, 1)2, i)) 

Vorontsov, “Cousin": 119, no, 12), ijj 

Though r e fe rred to as "cousin" by Princess Dashkova, he was an illegitimate son of 
her father's and thus her half-brother 
Vorontsov Family : $1 

Russian family of statesmen, first became famous in the eighteenth century. The 
family's fortunes began to rise with the three brothers Roman, Ivan and Mikhail and 
continued with Roman's children. The family had strongly legitimist leanings and all 
its members, with the exception of Princess Dashkova, were supporters of Peter III 
against Catherine, whom they continued to regard with disfavor throughout her 
rr^gn 

Vorontsov, Aleksandr. Count (w-'tofk I** ))• H. >•!. >17 M*. 

2jo, 2fi, Iff. 1*0, (and note), 17®, *7*-*79 
Eldest brother of Princess Dashkova. At the age of twenty was appointed Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of St James by Peter til, but stayed in London for 
only a short time. Under Catherine II became Senator and Pre sid e n t of the Board 
of Trade, but bkr the rest of the Vorontsov family except Princess Dashkova, felt 
bttle sympathy for the Em pre ss who kept him at arm's length and well away from 
the Court He was finally compelled to resign in 1791 and lived in retirement till 
appointed Imperial Chancellor in itoi by Aleksandr I. Throughout the two years 
of his chancellorship he stressed the necessity of an allegiance with Austria and 
(particularly) with Great Britain. 

Vorontsova, Anna, Countess (ijlfTt): )i 

Wife of Chancellor Mikhail Vorontsova, and daughter of Charles Skavronskii, an 
illiterate Lithuanian peasant, whose sister became Em pre ss Catherine I of Russia. 
She was thus first cousin to Catherine's daughter, the Empress Elizaveta, and one 
of the links that bed the Vorontsova family to the Ruaaian Imperial family and 
Elizaveta's legitimate heir, Peter 111 , in opposition to Catherine II. Gay, attractive, 
indiscreet, and fond of drink, she was for many yean the mistress of Prasa, the 
Resident of Saxony in St P e te r sburg , who used her as a source of information on 
Russian policy. 

Vorontsova, Elizaveta. 

See Pobanskaia, Elizaveta 
Vorontsov, Ivan (ryi*”**^ 142 

Brother of the Grand Chancellor and uncle of Princess Dashkova. The only one 
of the three brother s to be devoid of ambition, he re tir ed to the country after 
Catherine II’s palace revolution. Later, he accepted a comparatively minor appoint¬ 
ment as bead of a Government department dealing with Landed P roperty. 

His grandson, also Ivan (1790-18^4), cousin and godson of Princess Dashkova, in¬ 
herited the Princess's property after her death and joined her name to hit, thus 
becoming the first of the Unr of Vorontsov-Dashkov 
Vorontsova, Maria. 


See Buturlina, Marta. 
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Vorontsov*. Maria (1718-4$ Y V . >1* 

Mother of Princess Dashkova, wife of Roman Vorontsov, and daughter of * rascally 
and e x trem e ly rich grain merchant, Ivan Sunrnn. Her first husband was Prince I uni 
Doigorukii, but the marriage lasted only a couple of yean, as the Prince was ban¬ 
ished together with the vest of the Doigorukii family to Siberia for political reasons, 
and his wife prudently refrained from following him. Instead, she petitioned the 
Empress Anns (or s divorce, obtained it, and shortly afterward married Roman 
Vorontsov The financial help she gave to the Grand Duchess (afterward Empress) 
Elizaveta shows that her native prudence was closely allied to foresight and that she 
knew how to make active use of both 

Vorontsov, Mikhail, Count (1714-47): Ji. | 4 , *1, 44 (and note), 4*, 4*. p, fl* *4, *8, 4 i, 
4*, 7*, So, S|, Si, 94, 97, 101, 101, 17s, Ifo 

Uncle of Princess Dashkova. Chancellor 1748-4). Helped the Empress Elizaveta to 
seize the throne, and m the night of the coup d'ftst personally arrested the Regent 
Anna Leopoldovna, His reward was a high Court appointment, a military rank, 
extensive estates, and, two yean later, the Vice-Chancellorship of the Empire and 
the tide of Count, to be followed later by his appointment as Grand Chancellor His 
marriage to Anna Skavronskaia, Elizaveta's first cousin, bed him still closer to the 
throne. Alter the (all of Peter III, he remained loyal to the Emperor whose rights 
he tried to defend, and refused to take the oath of allegiance to Catherine 11 until 
after IVter’s death. Catherine nevertheless retained him—even if grudgingly—as 
Chancellor in view of his relative honesty and fitness for the job. Shortly afterward, 
however, his disagreements with Panin, responsible for foreign affairs, and with the 
Empress's favorite, Gngorii Orlov, induced him to resign. He died four yean later. 

Vorontsov. Roman, Count (170^—ji, 19, 4$, $©, 4 4, 71. *4, 8$, 91, 118-140, 189, 

Either of Princess Dashkova, and younger brother of Mikhail, the Grand Chancel¬ 
lor, to whom he owed his tide of Count. General and Senator prior to Catherine's 
accession to the throne, he went into a short eclipse and partial disgrace after 
it, to reemer g e as Governor-General (“Vice-roy") of three Provinces, Vladimir, 
IVnza, and Tambov, cover ing an area equal to England and Wales. He was success¬ 
ful in utterly ruining all three Provinces by bribery and misappropriation of funds 
on a monumental scale; rewarded by the receipt of a present from the Empress 
Catherine, consisting of an empty purse. This hint affected him so deeply that he 
i mm e di ately (ell ill and died soon afterward Eir was married to Marfa Surmma (j.r 
under Vorontsova, Marfa). 

Vorontsov, Simon, Count (1744-18)1): jl, 9) (and note), 143, 178, 385 

Younger brother of Princess Dashkova. After occupying diplomatic posts in Vienna 
and Venice, was in 178) appointed Minister Plenipotentiary (Ambassador in 1794) 
to the Court of St james. He finally retired in 1804, but remained in England as a 
private individual till his death over a quarter of a century later. Perhaps even more 
passionately devoted to the idea of an Anglo-Russian alliance than the rest of his 
family, he became so thoroughly converted to the English way of life that he refused 
both the Vice-Chancellorship and the Chancellorship of the Empire offered him by 
Pavel I, and during his fifty years' stay in England rarely returned to Russia The 
street where he had his house in St. John's Wood now bears his name (Woronzow 
Road—to conform to the spelling of the time). His daughter Catherine manned 
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the nth Eari of Pembroke and wu the mother of Sydney Herbert, the British War 
Secretary during the Crimean War. 

Vinrmakfc, Aleksandr, Prince (1727-46): 206-207, 211-I1I 

Russian Minister of Justice and acting Chancellor of the Exchequer. His powers 
were extended to include responsibility for the administrative integration of the 
territory covered by the Russian empire. In this latter capacity hr was Chairman 
of the Conwniwton (or the establishment of province s as administrative territorial 
units. The present administrative t e rri t o ria l division of the Soviet Union is still to 
a considerable degree based on these provinces. 

Wtimoi, Catherine: 283, 284 

Wilmot, Martha (1733*1873): 280, 283-67 

An Anglo-Imh friend of Prmceas Dashkova, spent five years (1*03-06) with the 
Princess in Russia and prevailed upon her to write her Mtmotn Mamed the Rev. 
WIlham Bradford. 

Zinoviev, Vaailii <1733-1827): 97 

Russian Senator, freemason, and intellectual He was first cousin to the Oriov 
bro th er s (whose mother was a Zinoviev) and brother of Catherine, wife of Gr^gorii 
Oriov (<f.r ). This double relationship explains the closeness between Zinoviev and 
the Oriovs, commented on with some asperity by Princess Dashkovs. However, 
Zinoviev managed to keep a foot in the Vorontsov clan as well, through P rin cess 
Dashkova's bro t her Simon (q.r), who was married to hss first cousin. 

Zubov, Platon, Prince (17*7-1822): 238, 244, 243, 274 

The twelfth and last of Catherine IPs lovers (1787-96). Assumed immense power 
in spite of his extreme youth, and amassed a huge fortune. After Catherine's death 
he lived in retirement, from which he emerged only to take part in the murder of 
Pavel I. In the year of his death he Ml in love at first sight with a very young giri he 
happened to see playing on a swing in a garden, proposed and was accepted. A few 
yean later his widow married the grandson of Andrei Shuvalov (y.?.), also called 
Andrei. 


[Note: This is the original text of the index compiled by Kyril HtzJyon h is given here 
in its entirety, although I do not always agree with Ktzl van's interpretation*.—J.G ] 
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Hosvian KiHnry/Wfimffl'i vtudie*/Eighteenth-century Uudirt 

E katerina Romanovna pashkova (J74j isih). Rum^ puvm, 

i playwright, aiilhnr, Ptnhlrhl of tbc Academy tif Sneiier*. and ftiuniifr *ml Di 
trrtor of lh« Russian Academy, not uf the llr?l wuimn 111 Kun)[jf. t«> hold puhlii 
ullia'. Her memoir, the r^ifit runipln of autubn igraphy in Rum*, d |i<Ui ttf 

what hn become • kftg and |Xjw<r|i)l tradition of autobiographical writing by KusMih 
wrmrn. It ullt-n i nrr glimpse into the tik of * »tnnnjt and oubpikn public figure 
whu wa» well recognized in milch of hrr «WT> liltK (or her pafettt intellert but who 
died in iMibbcm inti lu 1 brgrLv beer lurgrilleft li«hy. 

t In^inalK written in lii'm li, lirnl published in Ftlglmh, anti long out ul print, Daikon' l 
tttUWWi tell the stnrv of a woman who at Age eighteen plavrtl an (mporUnt rule in tbi 
(<()U|I dial brought Catherine the (ireal to lb* ibtimr, 'IV rrlutinnJiijt between these 
twn wtrmrn, often tense, is a central theme throughout thb iturv t toihk nva, im cups 
mg till’ highly uliUMul ponitjon «f hi nth iiatewonuii and mrtkr, also reveals her nwii 
path between the rh-tnand* tmi limiutmns of tin private and public spheres of |ji*r 
society She provide! a liew ul the npUliura of Reinstall arttAocratic Women, the 
poprihihlm available to them, and the ways in wtlidl gender roles were conceived in 
l||r eighteenth century 

"Oukk.m-a'i life of cilmiiH fame and oblivion- and In r undid I revelation make 
tbit work interesting in all readers of female autobiography And Russian history. 1 *- - 
Karbau Helilt, University of bntnh Columbia 

“ E Jashkova ' h memoirs provide valuable insight* into jv.i|ttii> And court/ariitiM.Tilk- life 
llul are not to he found rise where Her lass mating UVfJlint oT lib - Ml land .liter i the 
h um nf t.'aibiT im II u a uiuc|ur anil rslremeU important mup* *■ b>r ih study ui 18 th 
century Russia, all the mot! NO tiidai m light nl Irrmnisl v ImhirshlpV fisiegnnjindiiig of 
writing* by And lliiiw women "—Barbara T. Norton, Wklrntr University 

Jehmnr M Ghrith i* AjwlsIjM F“t r,|ewtor in the EJepartinrtil uf Slavic I unguagrs and 
Literature*, DuLr University. 
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